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iL ited VAN LINES 


“PRE-PLANNED” 
LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 


in Vans 
























e 
IGHT FROM THE START! 


Every detail of your move is 
thoroughly and carefully 
“blueprinted” in advance, by 
a trained representative who 
calls at your home. 


e 
E-PLANNING PAYS OFF! 


On moving day there's no 
waste motion. Every precious 
piece is painstakingly packed 
...quickly and expertly moved 
by United’s “Man on the Van.” 


* 
THE VERY LAST DETAIL! 


United's helpful movers get you 
comfortably settled without de- 
lay. Goods are promptly un- 
packed, rugs laid and furniture 
put in place. 


Pre-Planned 


Moving With 
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ALABAMA 


Anniston—Hill’s Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Birmingham—Hosmer Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Washburn Stge. Co. 
Enterprise—Washburn Stge. Co. 
Gadsen—Hosmer Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Huntsville—Huntsville Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Mobile—Teague Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Montgomery—Reed Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Selma—Deason Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Talladega—Lawson Goray Transfer Co. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix—B-Z-Bee Transp. & Whse. Co. 
Tucson—City Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 


ARKANSAS 


Benton—W.L Davis 

Blytheville—Home Service Co 
Fayetteville—Red Ball Tfr. & Stge. Uo., Inc. 
Hot Springs—Royal Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Jonesboro—Jonesboro Tfr. & Stge. Co 

Little Rock—Merchants Tfr. & Whse. Co., Inc 
Russellville—Hamilton Tfr. Co 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Garth Van & Stge 
Beaumont--Beaumont Tfr. & Stge. 
Berkeley--Berkeley Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Bishop—Mt. Tom Furniture Co 
Fresno-™. A. Meyer 
Hollywood—Roosevelt Van & Stge. 
Indio Desert Tfr. & Stge 
Larkspur—United Mov. & Stge 

Long Beach—Belmont Van & Stge. Co 
Los Angeles—United Van Lines, Inc. 


Broadway Tfr. Co. 
Charles Van & Stge. Co 
Fabiano Bros 


Ltncoin Van & Storage 
McCallson Van & Stge. Co. 
Short's Van & Sige 
Sun Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Merced—Covert Bros. Tfr. 
Monterey—Pierce-Rodolph Stge. Co., Ltd. 
Newhall—Chitwood Van & Stge. Co. 
Novato -United Mov. & Stge. 
Oakland— Stringer & Driver Stge. Co. 
Pasadena Crown Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Red Bluff -Red Bluff Tfr. 
Redwood City—Reynolds Bros. Trf. & Stge. 
Riverside—Citizen'’s Transportation Co. 
Sacramento—C. R. Graham & Sons Tfr. 
Lockett Van & Stge. Co 
San Bernardino—Westbrook Van & Stge. Co. 
San Diego—Triangle Tfr & Stge. Co. 
University Van & Stge. Co 
San Fernando—Chitwood Van & Stge. Co. 
San Francisco—Pierce-Rodolph Stge. Co., Ltd. 
Stringer & Driver Stge. Co 
San Jose—Nickells Van & Storage 
Red Line Carriers 
San Leandro—Allen’s Mov. & Stge. Co. 
San Rafael—United Mov & Stge 
Santa Ana—Hasty Mvg. & Stge 
Santa Cruz—Blue Bird Van & Stge. 
Santa Maria—Bagdon Tfr. & Stee. 
Santa Monica—Jenkins Van & Stge. Co. 
Sunnyvale—Rieder's Mov. & Stge 
Vallejo—Swofford’s Van & Stge 
Woodland—Woodland Tfr. & Stge 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—Goldstein Transp. & Stge. 
Denver —Johnson Stge. & Mov. Co 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport—Wm. B. Meyer, Inc 
Hartford —Dully & Son 

Gem Van & Stge. Co. 
Meriden—Acme Mov. & Stge. Co 
New Haven -Bellin & Powell 

The Hald Mov. & Stge Co. 
New London—Thames Trucking Co 
Stamford—Sabini's Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Stratford—Stratford West End Mov. 
Waterbury - Silver Dollar Express 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington -W. A. Larmore 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—American Storage Co. 
Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc 
The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Merchants Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Washburn Stge. Co. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Meyers—Hodges Stge. & Tfr. 
Fort Walton—Teague Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Jacksonville—Gillespie Bonded Whse. Co., Inc 
Key West—Key West Mov. & Stge 
Miami--Black & Red Transport Co 

Perry & Sconyers Tfr. 
Oriando--Fulford Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Panama City—Teague Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Pensacola (Warrington)—Cannon's Mov. & Stge 
St. Petersburg—Oscar's Tfr. & Stge. 
Tallahassee—Harrell Tfr. & Stge. 
Tampa—American Tfr. Co., Inc 
Warrington (Pensacola)—Cannon’s Mov. & Stge 
West Palm Beach—Daniels & Son Tfr. & Stge. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Wansley Mov. & Stge 

Nashburn Stge. Co 

A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Augusta—Augusta Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Columbus—McCarley Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Washburn Stge. Co. 
Macon—Washburn Stge. Co 
Marietta—A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Savannah—Hammock Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Thomasville—Vann Tfr. & Stge. Co 


IDAHO 


Boise—Tennyson Tfr. & Stge., 
Burley—Bell Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Kellogg—Deal Tfr. & Fuel 











PRECISION 
MOVEMENT 


Mainspring of UNIVERSAL’S preci- 
sion movement of less-carload freight is 
perfect coordination. Each cog in this 
nation-wide organization works as smooth- 
ly and uninterruptedly as the parts in 
a fine watch. Like a finely adjusted 
“timepiece” UNIVERSAL func- 

tions 24 hours a day. 


GENERAL OFFICES — 
New York: 345 Hudson Street 
Chicago: 977 West Cermak Rd. 
Los Angeles: 1227 Wilson Street 
and offices in principal cities throughout the U. S. 
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WHAT’LL THEY THINK OF NEXT! 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


As your products change, so do 
your protection problems. You can 
imagine the hazards encountered 
in shipping this new-style "wrap- 
around’ windshield glass. Gaylord 
solved the problem with a practi- 


cal, efficient corrugated container. 


At your nearby Gaylord sales 
office you'll find men who enjoy 
tackling unusual protection prob- 


lems. Call them today! 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 





SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


production and transportation must con- 
tribute to the goal of safe delivery. There 
must be an interest in delivering the 
goods in perfect condition. This interest 
must be shared by the manufacturer and 
the professional packer. Perfect shipping 
is an ideal that must enlist the conscien- 
tious application of everyone who han- 
dles “goods on the move.” 

Emphasis upon a Perfect Shipping 
Campaign each year serves to focus at- 
tention on the necessity for adequately 
protecting the products of commerce in 
transit. It is an economic crime when a 
retailer finds merchandise which has 
been shipped across country or halfway 
around the world, reaching his premises 
broken and unfit. 


The campaign to stamp out this waste 
is enlisting a growing army within the 
transportation and manufacturing indus- 
tries. TRAFFIC Wortp’s interest in this 
vital problem deserves the support of 
every American. 





Airlines’ Interline Packaging 
Group Is ‘Trouble-Shooter’ 
By EMERY F. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and General Manager, Air 
Cargo, Inc. 


Unlike their railway and highway 
counterparts, the air carriers in this 
country do not publish Uniform Freight 
Classification pack- 
aging specifications. 
Insofar as the 
method of packag- 
ing or the types of 
packaging material 
required are con- 
cerned, the Official 
Airfreight Rules 
Tariff, which gov- 
erns all common 
carrier activities, 
provides only that: 

“(a) Shipments 
must be so prepared 
or packed as to in- 
sure safe transportation with ordinary 
care in handling. 


“(b) Any article susceptible to damage 
by ordinary handling must be adequately 
protected by proper packing and must be 
marked or bear appropriate labels. 

“(c) Any article susceptible to dam- 
age as a result of any condition which 
may be encountered in air transporta- 
tion, such as high or low temperatures, 
high or low atmospheric pressures, or 
sudden changes in either, must be ade- 
quately protected by proper packing and 
any other necessary measures. 

“(d) Each piece of a shipment must 
be legibly and durably marked with the 
name and address of the shipper and 
consignee. 


“(e) Pieces with a floor-bearing weight 
in excess of that which may be handled 
by the carrier must be provided with a 
suitable skid or base which will distribute 
the weight to that which the carrier may 
accept.” 


To those accustomed to rigid 
packaging specifications, these few 
simple rules might seem totally 
inadequate. Surprisingly enough, 
however, they have served the air- 
lines admirably well thus far. Gen- 
erally speaking (and we will be the 
first to admit that there are excep- 
tions) air freight is not handled as 


E. F. Johnson 
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shipped best in 
GATX 


insulated tank cars 


Caustic soda mustn’t freeze. That’s why GATX insulated cars are 
used by producers. These tank cars have six inches of insulation 
around the tank, and also specially-designed insulation around 
the anchorage and bolster areas. In addition, caustic soda cars 
have General American’s exclusive half-oval exterior heater coils 
and steam-jacketed outlets. Thus, manufacturers can safely ship 
caustic soda—of 50% and 73% concentrations—with little chance 
of freezing. 

The precautions taken to protect caustic soda are typical of the 
features that General American builds into tank cars. If you ship 
liquids in bulk, there’s a General American car that’s built or can be 
built to meet your needs. To learn how GATX tank cars can help 
you, call or write your nearby General American district office. 


typical products successfully shipped in 
GATX insulated tank cars « Molten Sulfur « Wax 
Asphalt ¢ Phthalic Anhydride « Wine ¢ Rosin e¢ Latex 


features of GATX insulated tank cars* 
All-Welded Tank, Jacket and Underframe ¢ Flued Dome Construction 
Insulation and Heating Coils ¢ Choice of Interior Linings (Available) 
Safety Dome Platform (Available) ¢ One-Piece Longitudinal Bottom 
Plate ¢ *Siandard equipment unless otherwise noted 


GSaATrx7 GENERAL 
AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Johnny Careful: A Biographical Sketch 


OHNNY CAREFUL, like Little Orphan Annie, doesn’t 

seem to age with the years; but the very useful little 
fellow who has become a symbol of careful shipping differs 
from the juvenile comic strip adventuress in that he has pro- 
gressive ideas and in that his ideas progress. 

Seven years don’t bring him to his majority; but they 
do bring him to what we like to call the “age of rea- 
son.” However, Johnny was born in 1949, pretty well 
endowed with reasoning power. .In the intervening years 
he has not remained static in his view of and attack 
on the problem the vanquishing of which is his life 
work. If we survey his activities over the years, we 
see that he has gone a long way. 


He began where so many important people in trans- 
portation began, in overalls—Johnny in 1949 was a 
freight handler, admonishing other freight handlers 
that only by skill and carefulness could the nation’s 
commodities pass through transportation safely. 
A year later he appeared in the traditional guise 
of the detective, spying out causes for loss and 
damage. Apparently in the single short year of his life he 
had learned that it was impossible to solve a problem or 
cure an ill until one had first ferreted out the problem 
or diagnosed the illness. 

By 1951, Johnny had become sure enough of himself to 
become a lecturer. This time he stood at the lectern ad- 
monishing one and all to pack, load and handle carefully 
so as to protect the highly important defense production 
of the country. He seemed to succeed as well as a pedagogue 
as he had as a freight handler and as a detective. At any 
rate, his message struck home pretty well, because there 
continued to be improvement in safe shipping. 


Fo ying year found Johnny promoted to a white- 
collar job—as director of the Agency for Loss and 
Damage Prevention. From his desk he set out to convince 
the business men of America—in transportation, in industry, 
in agriculture—that ‘“‘good shipping builds better cus- 
tomers.” It was time, he believed, for all to pause to con- 
sider the patent fact that efforts toward loss and damage 
prevention in the end redounded to the benefit of those who 
put them forth. 


April of 1953 saw Johnny Careful modestly relinquish 
the spotlight, temporarily, so that the major message might 
get greater emphasis. That message was simply that the 
center-target hit, the bull’s-eye of Perfect Shipping, was the 
result ““when everyone handles freight carefully.” 

Last year Johnny was in there pitching again. This time 
it was a baseball—the “Perfect Shipping’ baseball—with 
which he was prepared to “strike out freight loss and 
damage.” 

Whimsical and eye-catching as Johnny Careful has been 
through these years, there have been those who have won- 
dered whether the tragic waste of American products to the 
extent of more than $100 million is a matter for even so 
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gentle levity. Those objectors, however, we predict, will 
approve of the little fellow’s activity this year—because it 
brings to culmination all that he and all of those interested 
in Perfect Shipping have been trying to say down through 
the years. 

Leading his band in which shipper, carrier and re- 
ceiver play in harmony, Johnny Careful, on this year’s 
official poster, makes crystal clear the real point of all 
claim prevention efforts—those of the annual Perfect 
Shipping Month and those of the continuing year- 
S ] around campaign. That point is that the whole busi- 

4 ness must be a joint effort or it goes for nothing. 
It took years to learn that simple lesson. We are 


SWa not to far from the day when the shipper asked 


(sometimes of himself, sometimes openly), ““What 
does this get me?” The shippers collectively, or at 
least a substantial number of them, felt that getting 
the freight through safely was the business of the 

transportation agency and that there was something 

slightly unreasonable in asking the shipper, who paid 
the freight, to spend extra time and trouble in packing 
and stowing so that the agency collecting the charges could 
more easily do the job it was supposed to do anyway. 

We should not forget that a few years ago, in their urgings 
for prevention of freight loss and damage, the transportation 
agencies themselves all too often overlooked their own part 
in the joint task. We might also remember that the re- 
ceiver who complained most bitterly when his shipment 
arrived damaged or with items missing was usually the one 
who wouldn’t take the time and trouble to make a careful 
and prompt report or furnish the kind of information that 
might give the real clue to the cause of the failure. 

So now, in this year 1955, Johnny Careful leads the band 
in which they all play harmoniously. The goal is still far 
off, the battle far from won. But the team has learned team- 
work; the army has learned the hard discipline that makes 
a fighting machine. There is solidarity. Use such figures 
of speech as you will, or mix them wildly, as we have; call 
it a team, a band, or an army; you will still come out with 
the one great need and the one sure answer. The need is 
for complete rie penne among divergent interests; the 
answer is a united attack on the problem. 

Johnny Careful has shipper, carrier and receiver playing 
together, one hopes harmoniously, in his band. Is it too 
much to hope that each of the entities represents a united 
group? May we look at the simple sketches on this year’s 
Perfect Shipping poster and see in the “shipper” all types 
and kinds of shippers; in the ‘‘receiver” the merchant who 
handles high-class goods and the dealer in heavy-loading 
and comparatively cheap commodities, and, most of all, in 
the “‘carrier’’ all carriers, regardless .of what their competi- 
tive positions may be? 

The thing to be remembered, after the last word has been 
written, is that freight loss and damage is everyone’s loss 
and that its elimination is everyone’s gain. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING isn’t a one-man job. 


But the approach to it is all the same. Whether it’s this railroad 
man, who has a good deal to do with it one way or another, or all 
the other thousands of men who have a part in it — rolling up the 
sleeves is a good way to start. 


The roller-upper is going to do something about it himself — not 
take for granted that it’s a job for somebody else. 


Great emphasis is being placed upon today’s 
production lines that turn out better and better 
products for all of us. But it is worth noting 
that another line — the distribution line — both 
precedes and follows after the production line. 


eon 


Ahead of finished goods flow the never-ending 
streams of materials, parts and pieces that must 
be packed properly and shipped safely to the 
nation’s widely-dispersed plants and factories. 


After the thousands of components are milled, 
machined, worked-over, shaped, processed and 
fitted together to make the finished goods, the 
matter of their safe transportation from maker 
to market becomes, again, one of paramount 
importance. Again the question of good packing 
materials and methods, the sealing, stapling, 
stitching or strapping, the accurate and clear 
marking, the proper loading, stowing, blocking 
and bracing, the careful switching and handling 
by the railroads, care in unloading, care in 
freight houses and warehouses . . . safe delivery. 


There’s a lot to it. Some of it is railroad work. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS — . _ a CRAPS ile Mui 
Washington, D. C. of work and plenty of responsibility for all of us. 





The time to roll ’em up for Perfect Shipping is 
NOW. 
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Traffic Agency In All Principal Cities. 
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Private Line Telephone for 
Entire System. 
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UESTIONS AND 


peas 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 





In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 


practical traffic problems. 


We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 
work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


The right is reserved to refuse fo answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Liability of Carriers— 


For Loss of Goods Moving Under 
‘Clear Seal Record’ 


Question—Washington 


We are very much interested in your 
answer to New York, under the above 
caption, on page 6 of the November 13, 
1954 issue of the TRAFFIC WORLD. 

We represent shippers of lumber and 
shingles. Occasionally, a shortage de- 
velops on cars arriving at destination 
under the original seals. 

The carriers decline liability because 
of their alleged clear seal record. 

Will you please cite some Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports regard- 
ing the settlement of clear seal record 
claims on lumber and shingles. 


Answer 


The report of the Commission quoted 
from in our answer on page 6 of the 
November 13, 1954 issue of the TRAFFIC 
Wokr p, is the only report in which the 
Commission has considered this subject. 

The same principle is applicable to the 
transportation of lumber and shingles. 

In other words, a clear seal record is 
not conclusive evidence that loss did not 
occur during the transportation of the 
goods. 





Liability of Carrier— 


What Constitutes Delivery to 
And Delivery by Automobile Transporters 


Question—Alabama 


We would like to know when a carrier 
assumes responsibility for vehicles to be 
transported by auto carriers or trans- 
ports. 

Would the responsibility change or 
vary in the event the vehicles were 
driven on or off transports, if such 
transports were placed for loading or 
unloading on government property? 


Answer 


The risk of the carrier, as such, begins 
on delivery of the goods to him for im- 
mediate transportation, that is, as soon 
as the delivery is complete so as to place 
on the carrier the exclusive duty of 
seeing after their safety. Delivery can- 
not be complete if anything remains to 
be done by the shipper before the goods 
can be sent on their way; but if the 
thing to be done is sornething which it 
is the duty of the carrier to do, without 
further act on the part of the shipper, 
then the liability of the carrier attaches 
at once. 


The question of the delivery and ac- 
ceptance of freight for immediate de- 
livery is not controlled or affected by 
any delay on the carrier’s part in placing 
the goods in transit. 

A well settled general rule is that, 
notwithstanding the goods are in the 
actual custody of the carrier, his lia- 
bility as such does not attach before 
shipping directions have been given, and 
that his liability is that of a warehouse- 
man only, and while it would seem that 
this principle might be rendered inop- 
erative by custom or special contract, 
the implication that the carrier assumes 
the duty of immediate transportation 
and his responsibility of an insurer, 
without knowing to what place and to 
whom goods are to be shipped, must be 
clear. 

The liability of the carrier, as a com- 
mon carrier, begins with the actual 
delivery of the goods for transportation, 
and not merely with the formal execu- 
tion of a receipt or bill of lading; the 
issuance of a bill of lading is not neces- 
sary to complete delivery and accept- 
ance. Even where it is provided by 
statute that liability commence with the 
issuance of the bill of lading, actual de- 
livery and acceptance are sufficient to 
bind the carrier. The Carmack amend- 
ment, requiring the carrier to issue a 
bill of lading for goods shipped, but not 
providing that the carrier’s liability will 
not attach until the bill of lading has 
been issued, does not affect the opera- 
tion of the rule. The issuance of a bill 
of lading is, however, prima facie an ac- 
ceptance of the goods by the carrier. 

The issuance of a bill of lading carries 
the presumption that the goods were 
delivered to the carrier issuing the bill, 
for immediate shipment. A bill of lad- 
ing is prima facie evidence of the re- 
ceipt of the goods by the carrier. 

It is the duty of a carrier to issue a 
proper bill of lading to the owner of the 
goods shipped. 

A uniform bill of lading having been 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, all interstate shipments 
are deemed to be under the rights and 
liabilities defined thereby. 

It is not essential that a bill of lad- 
ing be issued, for in the absence of any 
such instrument the rights of the ship- 
per and the duty of the carrier are fixed 
by the applicatory rules of law. Failure 
to issue a bill of lading as required by the 
Carmack amendment does not relieve 
the carrier of liability on a contract of 
interstate shipment entered into without 
a bill of lading, and the requisite stipu- 
lations of bill or contract as prescribed 
by the federal statutes or valid regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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MOVING ? 





for a little extra care at no extra cost 


Rely on ATLAS 















The most fragile piece is in safe hands when it’s 
wrapped by an Atlas mover. For packing a 
Wedgwood bowl or loading rugs or clothing, 
, Atlas Agents are specialists in relieving busy 
business-personnel of all the burdensome details 
A of moving—and doing it extra carefully. That’s 
ee why the best moving service never costs more and 





often costs less—in time saved, in avoidance of 
complaints and claims. And why—whether mov- 
ing household effects, exhibits or displays—your 
best move is to telephone your local Atlas Agent. 








ATLAS VAN-LINES, INC. 


A Long Distance Moving System 


General Offices: 7530 South Western Avenue, Chicago 20, IIl. : 
Agents in all principal cities 














D Epes Csbioning 


BLANKETS FOR 
CUSHIONING FLOORS. PROTEX blankets will take the 


snag out of the roughest floors and floor racks and more than 
that, they absorb vertical shock and oscillation. 


CUSHIONING END WALLS. The »tightest load will nor- 


mally shift from 5“:to 7” from end to end. PROTEX blankets 
cushion this shock indefinitely. 


The application of PROTEX Superior Cushioning Blankets is 
simple and will cost no more and probably less than your 
present methods. 


3 — on how to virtually eliminate telescoping, 
snagging and crushing of bottled and canned goods ship- 
ments. PROTEX blankets more than pay for theircost in dam- 
ages saved. 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 


1000 North Halsted Street + Chicago 22, ‘Illinois 


NATIONWIDE SALES & DISTRIBUTION 
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mission will attach and govern the 
rights of the parties. 

No valid bill of lading can be issued 
unless the carrier has received, or is in 
possession of, property to transport. 

It is the duty of a common carrier 
to make safe delivery of the property 
intrusted to it for transportation. 

The consignee has the reciprocal duty 
to accept the goods. 

The duty of the carrier is not com- 
pleted on the mere arrival of the prop- 
erty at its destination, but there must 
be a final delivery, or offer to deliver, 
in accordance with the bill of lading or 
shipping directions. Where the goods 
have reached their destination and the 
consignee or agent gives a receipt for 
the same, there is a final delivery. 





Sales— 


Duty of Seller to Comply 
With Shipping Instructions of Buyer 


Question—Ohio 


Thank you for your answer contained 
on pages 6 and 8 of the December 4, 
1954, issue of TRAFFIC WorRLD. While we 
believe your answer covers fully the ques- 
tion of the seller’s duty, it did not, how- 
ever, answer our questions on the fol- 
lowing: 

1. We pointed out that we did accept 
the buyer’s routing and did route the 
shipment as shown on his order, which 
we accepted. 

2. In view of this carrier’s being, in 
our opinion, in a weak financial condi- 
tion, we advised the buyer that we would 
accept his order, including the routing. 
However, in view of this being an f.o.b. 
destination sale, it was our responsibility 
for the safe delivery of the shipment at 
destination. We were satisfied that this 
condition could not be accomplished by 
the use of the buyer’s routing. Conse- 
quently, we accepted this routing with 
the understanding that the liability for 
the shipment passed to the buyer at 
the point of origin and not at destina- 
tion. 

3. If, under f.o.b. destination, it was 
our responsibility to deliver and the 
buyer specified the routing, there must 
be a strong presumption that the car- 
rier selected became the agent of the 
buyer at point of origin, as he assumed 
control of the shipment at point of origin 
when, in fact, it does not belong to 
him until it reaches its destination. He 
certainly encroached on our rights when 
he assumes control of the shipment at 
the point of origin. 

4. In this case we notified the buyer 
that, even though we did use the rout- 
ing of his choice, it was not an accept- 
able routing to us. It later developed 
into a claim which the carrier of the 
buyer’s choice did not have the finan- 
cial ability to pay. We then advised 
the buyer that, in view of our advice to 
him, the routing of his choice was not 
acceptable to us and he would have to 
assume the responsibility for his loss. 

5. It should be made clear that had 
the shipment been routed via a rout- 
ing of our choice, all the liability would 
have been ours to destination. 

It should be clear that, when a buyer 
undertakes to assume a part of our 
liability, by showing routing on his 
orders, liability on the part of the buyer 
must certainly exist in fact, and we 
feel that the buyer is responsible for the 
loss of the shipment, in view of his 
choice of carrier, who became the buyer’s 
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agent at the point of origin and, in fact, 
transported the shipment for him. 

Your comments on these specific points 
will be appreciated. 


Answer 


If there was an acceptance by the 
buyer of the conditions under which 
you would forward the shipment in 
accordance with his routing instruc- 
tions, the loss of the shipment falls 
upon the buyer. 

If the seller is not willing to comply 
with the buyer’s routing instructions, 
in the absence of an acceptance by the 
buyer of the seller’s routing, the buyer 
is not liable for the purchase price, if 
the goods are lost or injured. See Filley 
v. Pope, 115 U. S. 213. 


Tariff Interpretation— 


Application of Term 
‘Closed Cars 40 Feet in Length, 
Inside Measurement’ 


Question—lIllinois 


The term “40-foot box car”, in rail- 
road parlance, has been understood to 
cover a box car not exceeding 40 feet, 
7 inches. Railroad tariffs, in some in- 
stances, in the application of rules and 
minimum weights, merely use the term 
“closed cars 40 feet in length, inside 
measurement”. 

We would appreciate your reference 
to Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports relative to the interpretation of 
the language of a tariff merely pro- 
viding for cars 40 feet in length, inside 
measurement. In other words, has the 
Commission interpreted that terminology 
to be exactly as it is published or, on the 
other hand, have they interpreted that 
language to have reference to a closed 
car not exceeding 40 feet, 7 inches? 

Different carriers have applied dif- 
ferent interpretations to such tariff 
provisions. 


Answer 


In its report in All Freight to Pacific 
Coast, 248 I.C.C. 73, the Commission 
said that the standard length of box 
cars is now considered to be 40 feet, 6 
inches. 

Section 1 and Section 2(a) of Rule 
34 of Uniform Freight Classification No. 
2 provide: 

“Section 1—When articles shown in 
the Classification, exceptions thereto or 
in tariffs governed thereby, subject to 
this Rule by specific reference to the 
number thereof, or to the letter ‘R’, are 
loaded in closed cars 40 feet 7 inches 
or less in length, they shall be charged 
at minimum CL weights specified there- 
for in separate descriptions of articles. 
When such articles are loaded in closed 
cars exceeding 40 feet 7 inches in length, 
minimum CL weights to be charged 
shall be as provided in Section 3. See 
Note 1. Weight in excess of minimum 
weight provided for in this Rule must 
be charged for. 

“Note 1.—Closed cars exceeding 40 
feet 7 inches but not exceeding 41 feet 
6 inches and not exceeding 3925 cubic 
feet capacity will be subject to the min- 
imum weights prescribed for cars not 
exceeding 40 feet 7 inches in length. 

“Section 2.—(a) When shipper orders 
a closed car not less than 40 feet in length 
(See Note 1-A), and carrier is unable 
to furnish car of length ordered and 
furnishes longer car, minimum weight 
shall be that fixed for car ordered, 
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ALLIED is the LEADER 


in long distance moving! 





(leader in important ways!) 


MORE MOVES... were made with 
Allied Van Lines last year, the 
year before and for the last dec- 


ade than with any other van line. 


MORE MILES . . . were traveled by 
Allied Vans... last year over 51 
million miles. 

MORE DOLLARS... paid by more 
people for Allied Van Lines serv- 
ices .. . over $38 million in 1954. 


MORE POUNDS... carried by Allied 
in 1954... over 417 million pounds 
of household goods, office furni- 


ture, fixtures and displays. 


MORE VANS... available to the pub- 
lic in Allied’s fleet . . . over 2,700, 
specially equipped vans in charge 
of experienced moving specialists. 


NO. 1 SPECIALISTS...in moving and 
storage, your Allied Agents... 
located throughout the United 
States and Canada, and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Mexico and 
Panama Canal Zone. Call your 
Allied Agent. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory. 


WORLD’S LARGEST LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
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except that when loading capacity of 
car is used, minimum weight shall be 
that fixed for car furnished. 

“Notation must be made by agent on 
Bill of Lading and Waybill: ‘Car...... 
ft. in length ordered by shipper and car 
cise ep ft. in length furnished by carrier 
under Rule 34 of Uniform Classification’. 

“Note 1-A—An order for a car 40 
feet in length will be construed as an 
order for a car of any length from 40 
feet to 40 feet 7 inches, inclusive.” 

We can locate no report of the Com- 
mission in which this question has been 
considered. 

It is our opinion that a tariff provision, 
such as provided for in Rule 34 of the 
Uniform Freight Classification, is essen- 
tial to the application of the term “closed 
cars 40 foot in length, inside measure- 
ments” to cars of other than that length. 





Routing and Misrouting— 


Where Shipper Designates Routing 
It Is Carrier's Duty to Observe 
His Instructions 


Question—Kentucky 


We have an industry located on Chesa- 
peake & Ohio rails within the reciprocal 
switching district which is joint with the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

Recently, an industry located on the 
C & O routed and billed a car of photo 
flash bulbs to St. Louis, Mo., routed C & O 
L & N-St. Louis-TRR-MP delivery. The 
car moved C & O-Louisville-L & N. 

It is now the opinion that L & N Rout- 
ing Guide GFO No. 231-C, I.C.C. No. 
A-16634, restricts the routing to move- 
ment from Winchester, Ky., to St. Louis, 
Mo., via L & N and not a joint haul and 
that as a result combination rates will 
apply, which makes for a higher rate. 

Please advise your opinion as to the 
application, both origin and destination, 
on switching limits territory. 


Answer 


In its reports in West Virginia Brick 
Co. v. Hocking Valley Ry. Co., 173 I.C.C. 
743, and United Carbon Co. v. Detroit 
T. & I. R. Co., 229 I.C.C. 405, the Com- 
mission held that where routing is des- 
ignated by the shipper it is the carrier’s 
duty to observe shipper’s routing and 
that the carrier could not be held liable 
if, through error or otherwise, the shipper 
designates a route over which the rate 
is higher than the rate over some other 
available route. 

In its report in Watters-Tonge Lumber 
Co. v. Manistee & R. R. Co., 167 IL.C.C. 
455, the Commission said that it is well 
settled that where the only routing 
instruction given is the designation of 
a particular carrier, this must be taken 
as an expression of the shipper’s desire 
that such carrier shall participate in 
the line-haul movement. See, also, Con- 
nersville Lumber Co. v. Lake Erie & W. 
Ry., 118 1.C.C. 499, and Bama Lumber 
Corp. v. Alabama Central R. Co., 279 
I.C.C. 550. 

In the latter case the Commission said: 

“The complainant contends that the 
shipment was misrouted in that the 
Chicago & North Western was denied a 
line haul in disregard of the shipper’s 
instructions. It is settled that the desig- 
nation of a railroad in the routing, with- 
out more, entitled that road to partici- 
pate in the movement as a line-haul 
carrier, Connersville Lbr. Co. v. Lake 
Erie & W. R. Co., 118 I.C.C. 499; also, 
that when the name of a carrier in 


routing instructions is coupled with the 
word ‘delivery’, it is not entitled by virtue 
of such instructions to a line haul, but 
only to a terminal service. Georgia 
Fertilizer Co. v. Atlanta, B. & C. R. Co., 
200 I.C.C. 633, 635. In the instant pro- 
ceeding, it can hardly be said that the 
name of the carrier in the routing in- 
structions was ‘coupled’ with the word 
‘delivery’ therein. The use of the hyphen 
could only mean that the Chicago & 
North Western was to have a line haul, 
following which the shipment was to be 
delivered to the ‘Maplewood Switch’. 
This interpretation is given weight by 
the fact that the instructions were en- 
tered in the bill of lading under ‘route’ 
rather than in the space provided for the 
name of the delivering carrier where 
terminal service only is desired. There 
would have been no charge for recon- 
signment had the shipment been routed 
as directed.” 


If the initial carrier is to receive a 
switching movement, and is to deliver 
the shipment to another carrier at point 
of origin, a switching ticket should be 
used. Terhune Lumber Co. v. Southern 
Ry. Co. in Miss., 42 I.C.C. 317; Aeolian 
American Corp. v. New York, N. H. & H. 
R. Co., 234 1.C.C. 727. 


The naming by a shipper of carriers 
forming a complete route from origin to 
destination is routing by the shipper and 
obligates him to pay the rate applicable 
via that route. See, Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co. v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 234 
I.C.C. 105, and Atlantic Lumber Co. v. 
Louisville & N. R. Co., 163 I.C.C. 598. 


Under the findings of the Commission 
in these reports there was no duty on 
the part of the C & O to turn the ship- 
ment over to the I & N at point of ori- 
gin, nor is the C & O liable for misrout- 
ing in the absence of a rate being shown 
in the bill of lading. 





Tariff Interpretation— 


Motor Carriers— 
Minimum Rate Restrictions 


Question—Nebraska 


What is the correct volume minimum 
weight on which charges are to be based 
in the following situation? 

A shipment of machinery, weighing 
14,700 pounds, is rated Class 45, volume 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds, in Item 
58950 of National Motor Freight Classifi- 
cation No. 12. Rates for this movement 
are published in Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau Tariff No. 25, MF-I.C.C. 
No. 205. 


One of the two carriers involved in 
the movement publishes a Class 55 re- 
striction on two-line volume hauls in 
Item 300 series of Middlewest Tariff No. 
25. Since the rate assessed is Class 55, 
rather than Class 45, under the language 
of Item 30 series of Middlewest Tariff 
No. 25, should charges be assessed on a 
basis of “as 18,000 pounds,” under para- 
graph (c), or “as 20,000 pounds,” under 
paragraph (d) of that item? 


Answer 


The establishment, in Item 300, of 
Class 4 or Class 55 as a minimum basis on 
traffic having a two-line haul has the 
effect of according a common classifica- 
tion to all articles rated lower than Class 
4 or Class 55, without regard to their 
transportation characteristics. Rate Re- 
strictions, Hoover Motor Exp. Co., Inc., 44 
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M.C.C. 443. In other words, every article 
in the classification rated lower than 
Class 4 is to be rated Class 4 when mov- 
ing via a two-line haul subject to this 
item. Although this restriction is not 
designated as such, it might be called an 
exception to the classification and estab- 
lishes a Class 4 exception rating on all 
articles rated lower in the classification. 

Item 300 has not disturbed the mini- 
mum weights in the classification. How- 
ever, Item 30 does disturb the classifica- 
tion minimum weights by providing in 
paragraph (c) that the volume mini- 
mum weight on articles with volume 
ratings lower than third class but higher 
than Class 50 shall be one-half the vol- 
ume minimum weight provided in the 
classification, but not less than 18,000 
pounds; and in paragraph (d), that the 
volume minimum weight on articles 
with volume ratings of Class 50 or 
lower shall be 20,000 pounds. 

In view of our conclusions, as set forth 
above, we are of the opinion that the 
charges on a volume shipment should be 
assessed on the basis of the Class 4 
or 55 rate, subject to a minimum weight 
of 18,000 pounds, as provided for in para- 
graph (c) of Item 30. 





Limitation of Actions— 


Claims by United States Government 
After Expiration of Two Year Period 


Question—Wisconsin 


We would appreciate your opinion in 
connection with the following: 

On or about December 12, 1951, we re- 
ceived in transfer from a connecting car- 
rier at Chicago, Ill., a shipment consist- 
ing of one milling machine and two 
boxes of parts. We receipted for this 
shipment to the originating carrier 
“without exception” and made delivery to 
consignee on December 17, 1951, con- 
signee taking exception “Oil Pan Table 
on Milling Machine broken”. This ship- 
ment moved on a commercial bill of 
lading. 

On January 29, 1954, we received a 
claim from the Ordnance Department of 
the United States Army covering the 
damage to this machine. The amount of 
the claim is considerable. 

The commercial bill of lading was at 
no time converted to a government bill 
of lading and, in our opinion, Section 2, 
paragraph (b) of the contract terms and 
conditions of the uniform straight bill 
of lading applies. The machine in ques- 
tion was manufactured in 1944, and had 
been used by various sub-contractors in 
government work. 


Will you advise us whether, in your 
opinion, the claim, as filed by the gov- 
ernment, when the shipment did not 
— on a government bill of lading, is in 
order. 


Answer 


The general rule is that neither the 
general statutes of limitations nor the 
general doctrines of laches applies to the 
government. The Messenger, 14 F.2d 147; 
U.S. v. Updike, 1 F.2d 550 (affirming 
9 F. 913) (Cert. denied 46 S. Ct. 473, 
271 U.S. 661); Shooters Island Shipyard 
Co. v. Standard Shipbuilding Corp., 293 
F. 706; U.S. v. Ingate, 48 F. 251. 

In its decision in The Messenger, 14 
F.2d 147, the court said: 


“The principle that the United States 
are not bound by any statutes of limita- 
tions, nor barred by any laches of their 
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Officers, . . . in a suit brought by them 
as a sovereign government to enforce a 
public right or to assert a public interest, 
is established past all controversy or 
doubt. United States v. Beebe, 127 US. 
338, 8 S. Ct. 1083, 32 L. Ed. 121. To the 
same effect are Davis v. Corona, 265 U.S. 
219, 44 S. Ct. 552, 68 L. Ed. 987.” 


See, also, 17 Ruling Case Law 968, 
where this same general rule is stated, 
as follows: 


“The United States asserting rights 
vested in it as a sovereign government 
is not bound by statutes of limitations 
unless Congress clearly manifests its in- 
tention that it should be so bound, and 
in no event can the federal government 
be bound by such statute passed by a 
state. In this particular, the United 
States, when it sues as a creditor, occu- 
pies an exceptional position. Although 
an. individual may waive the defense of 
the statute of limitations either expressly 
or by failing to plead the statute, officers 
of the federal government are not au- 
thorized to waive limitations imposed by 
statute on suits against the United States 
in the court of claims. Nor is the United 
States barred by laches on the part of 
the government or of the officers or 
agents of the government, however gross, 
in a suit brought by it, as a sovereign 
government, to enforce a public right or 
to assert a public interest. The reason 
why the United States is not bound by 
the statute of limitations is that it is a 
matter of public policy that the public 
interests shall not be prejudiced by the 
neglect of public officers. The rule is 
based upon the assumption that the offi- 
cers of the government may be so busily 
engaged in the ordinary affairs of state 
as to neglect a vindication of its interests 
in the courts.” 


In the absence of a statutory provision 
under which the United States agrees to 
be bound by statutory provisions limiting 
the time within which suit for loss or 
damage must be brought, the statutory 
limitation in the commercial bill of 
lading has no application. We know of 
no such statutory provision. 





Tariff. Interpretation— 


Application of Exception to Rule 24 
Of Official Classification 


Question—Michigan 


A mixed carload shipment was ten- 
dered a carrier which required the use of 
a trailer car. After completion of load- 
ing, it developed that 32,000 pounds con- 
stituted the weight of the articles in the 
lead car and 8,000 pounds the weight of 
the articles in the trailer car. All the 
commodities in the lead car were subject 
to established minimum weights of 30,- 
000 pounds. One item in the overflow 
car was subject to a minimum of 40,000 
pounds and was of such nature that it 
would not be feasible to rate on an LCL 
basis. 

It has always been our contention 
that a minimum of 40,000 pounds would 
have to be protected on the lead car, 
necessitating payment on 8,000 pounds 
of air. However, in view of the fact that 
Section 1 of the exception to Rule 24, 
as published in Item 615-D of Central 
Territory Railroads Tariff No. 130-C, 
Agent Hinsch’s I.C.C. No. 3926, makes 
reference only to freight actually loaded 
in the lead car and does not make refer- 
ence to the minimum weight applicable 
on the entire shipment, as covered in 











Sammy Saver and Johnny Careful — 


CONGRATULATIONS, 


JOHNNY CAREFUL, 

on the 19th annual Perfect Shipping p - R - : (C T 
Campaign! All of us here at the 

P. & P. U. Ry. are right in step with 


you in your drive to reduce loss and 4 | p p N 
damage through careful handling! 
Round the clock and round the calendar, 


we make Perfect Shipping a full-time 


business. We're with you every step 


of the way! c ams C ay 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 


L. R. BARNEWOLT, General Agent, UNION STATION, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








































THE YARDMASTER'S 
TRYING OUT A SYSTEM 


OF LOADING A NEW 
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THE TRANSCONTINENTAL CUT-OFF 





































FASTER! FASTER!! FASTER!!! 
A Day EARLIER To San Francisco! 
Hours EARLIER To Los Angeles! 
Westbound Freight Daily Schedule Examples Eastbound 
Lv. 10:30 PM Mon. St. Louis (Frisco) Arr. 5:30 PM Fri. 
Lv. 4:30 AM Mon. Birmingham (Frisco) Arr. 5:30 PM Sat. 
Lv 6:30 PM Mon. Memphis (Frisco) Arr. 5:30 AM Sat. 
Lv. 8:20 PM Mon. Kansas City (Frisco) Arr. 11:59 PM Fri. 
Lv. 12:05 PM Tue. Tulsa (Frisco) Arr. 11:30 PM Thur. 
Lv. 4:25 PM Tue. Oklahoma City (Frisco) Lv. 8:30 PM Thur. 
Arr. 4:30 AM Wed Floydada (QA&P) Lv. 6:00 AM Thur. 
Arr. 5:00 AM Fri Phoenix (Santa Fe) Lv. 12:01 AM Tue 
Arr. 4:00 PM Fri Los Angeles (Santa Fe) Lv. 9:45 PM Sun 
Arr. 4:00 PM Fri San Francisco (Santa Fe) Lv. 9:00 PM Sun. 


(Richmond) 
(Subject to change without notice) 


Note: Eastbound schedules shown are guaranteed 
perishable schedules. Quanah, Texas, is regular icing 
station. Schedules from Phoenix, Ariz., are operated 

, seasonally. Eastbound perishable schedules shown 
connect with all trains leaving E. St. Lovis at 1:30 
AM or later, and at Memphis with all trains leaving 
9:30 AM or later. 


Frisco-QA&P-Santa Fe to/from Arizona-California 
Frisco-QA&P-FW&D to/from West Texas (FW&D only) 


Your patronage is constantly solicited and always appreciated 





Executive Vice President 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST QA&P IS BEST! 
(QA&P-Frisco-AT&N . . . ONE SYSTEM, 5000 miles serving nine states in the Southeast 
and Southwest) 


FRISCO -QA&P -SANTA FE 
(THE TRANSCONTINENTAL CUT-OFF) 
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Section 2, we are of the opinion that it 
would be necessary to protect a minimum 
weight of only 32,000 pounds in the lead 
car. 

The argument has also been advanced 
that Rule 24 is essentially an equipment 
rule and, although situations of this 
type require the use of two cars, only 
one shipment is involved and it would 
be unreasonable to be forced to pay a 
deficit of 8,000 pounds simply because the 
carrier is unable to furnish a car of 
sufficient length to accommodate the 
entire shipment. 

May we have your interpretation of 
this subject. 


Answer 


Item 615-D, which is an exception to 
Sections 1 and 2, Rule 24 of Official Clas- 
sification reads, in part, as rollows: 

“Section 1. When C.L. freight, as de- 
fined in Rule 14 of Official Classification, 
the authorized minimum weight for 
which is 30,000 pounds or more, is re- 
ceived in excess of the quantity that can 
be loaded in or on one car, the following 
shall apply: 

“Each car, except car carrying the 
excess, must be loaded as heavily as 
loading conditions will permit, and each 
car so loaded charged at actual or au- 
thorized estimated weight, subject to 
established minimum C.L. weight and 
at C.L. rate or rating applicable, except 
as provided in Rule 10 of the Official 
Classification or Exceptions thereto. 

“Section 2. The excess over quantity 
that can be loaded in or on one car shall 
be charged: 


“If loaded in one closed car, at actual 
or authorized estimated weight and at 
carload rate or rating applicable on en- 
tire shipment, subject to a minimum 
charge of 6,000 pounds at carload rate 
or rating applicable on entire shipment, 
except when the shipment is a mixed 
carload, any deficit in the 6,000 pound 
minimum will be charged for at the 
highest carload rating or rate applicable 
to any article in the mixed carload. The 
maximum charge on the entire shipment 
shall not exceed the charges for the 
number of cars used based on the car- 
load minimum weight for each car but 
not less than the charges based on the 
actual weight for the entire shipment if 
such actual weight is greater than the 
combined carload minimum weights.” 

This item, in our opinion, should be 
interpreted in the same manner as Rule 
24 of the classification, with certain ex- 
ceptions not here pertinent. 


The shipment as a whole, being a 
mixed carload shipment, it is our opin- 
ion that the application of the minimum 
weight for a mixed carload shipment 
cannot be defeated by the loading of 
that portion of the shipment subject to 
the higher minimum in the trailer car. 


While not specifically in point, see the 
report in Docket 31275, Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing Co., Inc. v. Atchi- 
son, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. (mimeographed), 
decided November 19, 1954. 


In the absence of reference to Rule 34 
or exceptions thereto, it is our opinion, 
as formerly it was your opinion, that a 
minimum weight of 40,000 pounds must 
be collected on the lead car, even though 
this results in the payment of charges on 
“8,000 pounds of air”. 

The fact that Section 1 of Item 615-D 
does not use the term “entire shipment”, 
as does Section 2, has no bearing on the 
meaning of Section 1. 
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Whatever you ship 
by box car, send it 


Damage-free 





Dunnage-free 


VANS 


“FQUIPPED 
BOX CARS 


(There’s no extra charge . . . ask your railroad!) 





*DF means damage-free, dunnage-free ... only Evans makes it 





LUBRICANTS ARE LOCKED IN SNUGLY with Evans DF equipment 
that’s part of the car .. . you pay for no costly, makeshift dunnage. 
DF cross bars take up all slack, wipe out damage and time-wasting 
damage claims. One 50%-ft. box car takes up to 85,000 lbs. or 
more of oil in large drums. 





100,00) LBS. OF PAPER, WITHOUT CRUSHING! Experienced paper 
producers have learned that they can ship huge rolls of newsprint, 
for example, without damage to roll ends, and without flattening of 
rolls. That’s because Evans DF Loader equipment permits no 
slack, no damaging load-shifting. 


DF LOADER 





Pe 
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DF LOADER BARS, made of steel-reinforced, high quality timber, 
have strong steel fingers that lock into DF rails permanently at- 
tached to the box car side walls. The bars hold lading snug against 
shifting in transit, yet unlock quickly with a finger tip’s pressure. 














CHEMICALS MULTIPLE-DECKED, yet firmly secured on every deck. 
With DF equipped cars, shippers can safely pack more load into 
one car, yet pay no shipping rates on “‘deadhead”’ dunnage. Ship- 
ments arrive safe, undamaged, in bigger single-car loads. 


Ask your railroad for DF* cars... they 
cost no more ...and you save 8 ways! 


Forty-two Class I railroads today have DF equipped 
box cars in their fleets. Ask your railroad for DF 
equipment . . . there’s no extra charge . . . and save 
these ways: 


loading cost 


6. You reduce unloading 
time and cost 


7. You eliminate the ex- 
pense of car cleaning 

8. You build solid good will 
because shipments reach 


customers in factory-fresh 
condition 


1. You eliminate damage, 
and damage claims 


2. You safely put more load 
in each car 


3. You buy no dunnage 


4. You pay no shipping rates 
on dunnage 


5. You cut loading time and 
SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET! The Evans DF booklet can actually 


save thousands of dollars a year .. . for many, it already has! For your 
free copy, write: Evans Products Co., Dept. G-3, Plymouth, Michigan. 


- « « LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 
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_ SPECIFY 
}HT ROUTH 


FOR PERFECT SHIPPING 


Shipper, receiver and carrier alike benefit by the strict observance 
of proven principles which assure Perfect Shipping. 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure”’ is not just a 
meaningless phrase but is actually practiced on the Burlington. More 
than a century of experience in transporting freight shipments of all 
shapes and sizes has made BURLINGTON one of the nation’s 
p1985 most dependable railroads. 


You can count us in on Perfect Shipping. 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
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Reduced ‘Pennsy’ L.C.L. Volume Rates 
Allowed; Forwarders, Truckers Protest 


Jeopardy for Truck Lines’ ‘Cooperation’ in P.R.R. ‘Piggyback’ 


Service Claimed. Shippers See Better Service and Incentive to 
Consolidate ‘Small Small’ Shipments Under New 5,000-Pound Minimum. 


New reduced less-carload class 
rates applicable on shipments weigh- 
ing 5,000 pounds or more, proposed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Maryland & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to apply between points on 
their lines, were allowed by the 
Commission to become effective 
March 24, as published. 


The Commission, division 2, voted not 
to suspend section 2 of Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory Tariff Bureau tariff No. E-178-A, 
IL.C.C. No. A-1051, C. W. Boin, agent, 
over protest of two motor carrier rate 
bureaus and numerous freight forward- 
ers. At the same time, shippers and ship- 
per organizations filed with the Com- 
mission statements in support of the re- 
duction. 


While the proposals were protested by 
the Eastern Central Motor Carriers Asso- 
ciation, Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, Acme Fast Freight, Inc., and in a 
joint protest by Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Co., Inc., International 
Forwarding Co., Springmeier Shipping 
Co., and National Carloading Corpora- 
tion, they were supported by the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation and subsidiaries, and 
in a joint statement, by Industrial Fast- 
eners Institute, Chain Institute, Inc., 
and the Screw Manufacturing Industry. 


Rates Compared 

The Eastern Central Motor Carriers 
Association said that a comparison of 
the present and proposed rates, showed 
the Pennsylvania and M. & P. rates were 
under Eastern Central and other rail 
carriers’ Column 100 rates by amounts 
ranging from a low of nine cents for a 
distance of 56 to 60 miles to a high 
of 22 cents for a distance of 1,425 miles. 

In comparing the present and proposed 
Column 70 rates, the association said, it 
was found that the reductions would 
range from a low of 6 cents to a high 
of 16 cents a 100 pounds and the pro- 
posed Column 50 rates ranged from a low 
of 4 cents to a high of 10 cents a 100 
pounds under the present rail and motor 
carrier rates. 


“It is obvious from this much of the 
comparison that the proposed P.R.R. 
and M. & P. rates not only undercut 
the present motor carrier rates but also 
undercut all of the other rail carriers 


operating throughout Official Territory,” 
the association said. 

It was impossible, the association said, 
to determine the Pennsylvania’s basis 
for its proposed reductions since it was 
cutting the rates of protestant’s mem- 
bers and its rail competitors between all 
points it served, and for the most part 
there were no freight forwarder rates 
between Central Territory and the east 
as low as the P.R.R. was here proposing. 


Effect on Rail-Trailer Service 


The association said some of its mem- 
bers were cooperating with the Pennsyl- 
vania in a “piggyback” service. © 

“We think it should here be pointed 
out that this proposed reduction in the 
Pennsylvania’s 5,000 pound rates is caus- 
ing certain of our members to wonder 
whether or not cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is perhaps pre- 
mature, since on the one hand we let 
them haul our loaded trailers in flat-car 
service and on the other the Pennsylvania 
cuts our rates on our most desirable 
L.T.L. traffic,” the association said. “Co- 
operation cannot long exist under those 
conditions, as must be realized by the 
top executives of the Pennsylvania.” 


The Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau said that if the proposed reduc- 
tion was permitted to become effective 
and traffic was diverted from motor car- 
riers thereby, “then you can be assured 
the rail reduction will be met by motor 
carriers.” 


“These rates will force motor carriers to 
reduce their class rates in the face of in- 
creasing operating cost and will spell 
ruin for many of the carriers,” the bu- 
reau said. “Is that the strategy behind 
the proposed rail reduction? We submit 
this appears as an attempt to ruin the 
motor carrier industry.” 


The joint forwarder protest said that 
if the protested rates were permitted to 
take effect, the forwarders generally 
would be forced either to publish corres- 
ponding reductions in their own rates or 
lose traffic to the respondent railroads. 
Neither the forwarders nor the railroads 
were in position to sacrifice their reve- 
nues at this time and in this manner, it 
said. 

Acme said that bceause the proposed 
rates in many cases cut below the ex- 
isting rates of Acme and other freight 
forwarders, they could only result in 
substantial loss of traffic to Acme and 
other forwarders and motor carriers. 
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Acme said it would either face a severe 
loss of traffic or would be forced to meet 
the reduced rates “with attendant loss of 
revenue which it can ill afford.” 


In support of the rates, American Home 
Products Corporation said the less-car- 
load 5,000-pound volume, rates would 
make it possible for shippers and receiv- 
ers of small shipments to make up traffic 
extremely attractive to the transporta- 
tion companies. 


“The incentive offered by the use of 
these rates will be sufficient in many in- 
stances to encourage shippers to con- 
solidate minimum charge shipments and 
so-called ‘small small’ shipments into 
5,000 pound (or greater) volume lots so 
that they may be forwarded under a 
manifest on one bill of lading to destina- 
tion in care of a local delivery carrier 
for distribution to the trade, or to on- 
carrying lines,” American Home said. 

“Carriers will thus be enabled to avoid 
excess billing and collection expense, 
save transfer and platform handling ex- 
pense at origin and destination, load 
shipments in through destination cars, 
and in most every other respect handle 
such volume lot shipments as single 
transactions rather than a multitude 
and multiplicity of transactions if the 
components of such volume shipments 
were to be handled as single consign- 
ments from origin to destination. 


“Channeled routing is encouraged and 
facilitated by the use of volume rates. 
Shipments which formerly moved ‘shot 
gun’ style via a number of carriers would 
be moved ‘rifle’ style over the lines of 
one carrier, thereby guaranteeing ade- 
quate and satisfactory service at all 
times. 

“Less than carload 5,000 pound volume 
rates will enable rail carriers to recap- 
ture a substantial volume of traffic 
which now moves in single consignments 
in Parcel Post and Railway Express 
services. Such consignments could be 
ee into single shipments by 
rail. 

“Shippers and carriers will be enabled 
to set up mutually satisfactory 
day schedules to accommodate less car- 
load 5,000 pound volume shipments which 
cannot be done when the component 
parts of such shipments are released as 
separate consignments.” 

The Lincoln Electric Co. said that if 
criticism was to be directed toward the 
subject tariff, it should be specifically di- 
rected to the continued maintenance by 
other rail ‘carriers of three separate 
scales of class rates, each applicable only 
in a relatively constructed territory, and 
each causing conditions of undue pref- 
erence and prejudice as to shippers and 
receivers at various locations within Of- 
ficial Territory. 

The Industrial Fasteners Institute, 
Chain Institute, and Screw Manufactur- 
ing Industry said that as shippers of 
lower rated commodities, they urged the 
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SHIPPING 


Shipper, receiver and carrier alike benefit by the strict observance 


of proven principles which assure Perfect Shipping. 
I I I pping 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure”’ is not just a 


meaningless phrase but is actually practiced on the Burlington. More 


than a century of experience in transporting freight shipments of all 


shapes and sizes has made BURLINGTON one of the nation’s 


most dependable railroads. 


You can count us in on Perfect Shipping. 


BURLINGTON 
Svergwherve West 


LINES 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


IN THIS ISSUE 





Allowed; 


‘Pennsy’ L.C.L. Volume Rates 
Forwarders, Truckers Protest 


Jeopardy for Truck Lines’ ‘Cooperation’ in P.R.R. ‘Piggyback’ 


Service Claimed. Shippers See Better Service and Incentive to 
Consolidate ‘Small Small’ Shipments Under New 5,000-Pound Minimum. 


New reduced less-carload class 
rates.applicable on shipments weigh- 
ing 5,000 pounds or more, proposed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Maryland & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to apply between points on 
their lines, were allowed by the 
Commission to become effective 
March 24, as published. 


The Commission, division 2, voted not 
to suspend section 2 of Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory Tariff Bureau tariff No. E-178-A, 
I.C.C. No. A-1051, C. W. Boin, agent, 
over protest of two motor carrier rate 
bureaus and numerous freight forward- 
ers. At the same time, shippers and ship- 
per organizations filed with the Com- 
mission statements in support of the re- 
duction. 


While the proposals were protested by 
the Eastern Central Motor Carriers Asso- 
ciation, Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, Acme Fast Freight, Inc., and in a 
joint protest by Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Co., Inc., International 
Forwarding Co., Springmeier Shipping 
Co., and National Carloading Corpora- 
tion, they were supported by the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation and subsidiaries, and 
in a joint statement, by Industrial Fast- 
eners Institute, Chain Institute, Inc., 
and the Screw Manufacturing Industry. 


Rates Compared 

The Eastern Central Motor Carriers 
Association said that a comparison of 
the present and proposed rates, showed 
the Pennsylvania and M. & P. rates were 
under Eastern Central and other rail 
carriers’ Column 100 rates by amounts 
ranging from a low of nine cents for a 
distance of 56 to 60 miles to a high 
of 22 cents for a distance of 1,425 miles. 

In comparing the present and proposed 
Column 70 rates, the association said, it 
was found that the reductions would 
range from a low of 6 cents to a high 
of 16 cents a 100 pounds and the pro- 
posed Column 50 rates ranged from a low 
of 4 cents to a high of 10 cents a 100 
pounds under the present rail and motor 
carrier rates. 

“It is obvious from this much of the 
comparison that the proposed P.R.R. 
and M. & P. rates not only undercut 
the present motor carrier rates but “also 
undercut all of the other rail carriers 


operating throughout Official Territory,” 
the association said. 

It was impossible, the association said, 
to determine the Pennsylvania’s basis 
for its proposed reductions since it was 
cutting the rates of protestant’s mem- 
bers and its rail competitors between all 
points it served, and for the most part 
there were no freight forwarder rates 
between Central Territory and the east 
as low as the P.R.R. was here proposing. 


Effect on Rail-Trailer Service 


The association said some of its mem- 
bers were cooperating with the Pennsyl- 
vania in a “piggyback” service. 

“We think it should here be pointed 
out that this proposed reduction in the 
Pennsylvania’s 5,000 pound rates is caus- 
ing certain of our members to wonder 
whether or not cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is perhaps pre- 
mature, since on the one hand we let 
them haul our loaded trailers in flat-car 
service and on the other the Pennsylvania 
cuts our rates on our most desirable 
L.T.L. traffic,” the association said. “Co- 
operation cannot long exist under those 
conditions, as must be realized by the 
top executives of the Pennsylvania.” 


The Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau said that if the proposed reduc- 
tion was permitted to become effective 
and traffic was diverted from motor car- 
riers thereby, “then you can be assured 
the rail reduction will be met by motor 
carriers.” 


“These rates will force motor carriers to 
reduce their class rates in the face of in- 
creasing operating cost and will spell 
ruin for many of the carriers,” the bu- 
reau said. “Is that the strategy behind 
the proposed rail reduction? We submit 
this appears as an attempt to ruin the 
motor carrier industry.” 


The joint forwarder protest said that 
if the protested rates were permitted to 
take effect, the forwarders generally 
would be forced either to publish corres- 
ponding reductions in their own rates or 
lose traffic to the respondent railroads. 
Neither the forwarders nor the railroads 
were in position to sacrifice their reve- 
nues at this time and in this manner, it 
said. 

Acme said that bceause the proposed 
rates in many cases cut below the ex- 
isting rates of Acme and other freight 
forwarders, they could only result in 
substantial loss of traffic to Acme and 
other forwarders and motor carriers. 


Acme said it would either face a severe 
loss of traffic or would be forced to meet 
the reduced rates “with attendant loss of 
revenue which it can ill afford.” 


In support of the rates, American Home 
Products Corporation said the less-car- 
load 5,000-pound volume, rates would 
make it possible for shippers and receiv- 
ers of small shipments to make up traffic 
extremely attractive to the transporta- 
tion companies. 


“The incentive offered by the use of 
these rates will be sufficient in many in- 
stances to encourage shippers to con- 
solidate minimum charge shipments and 
so-called ‘small small’ shipments into 
5,000 pound (or greater) volume lots so 
that they may be forwarded under a 
manifest on one bill of lading to destina- 
tion in care of a local delivery carrier 
for distribution to the trade, or to on- 
carrying lines,” American Home said. 


“Carriers will thus be enabled to avoid 
excess billing and collection expense, 
save transfer and platform handling ex- 
pense at origin and destination, load 
shipments in through destination cars, 
and in most every other respect handle 
such volume lot shipments as single 
transactions rather than a multitude 
and multiplicity of transactions if the 
components of such volume shipments 
were to be handled as single consign- 
ments from origin to destination. 


“Channeled routing is encouraged and 
facilitated by the use of volume rates. 
Shipments which formerly moved ‘shot 
gun’ style via a number of carriers would 
be moved ‘rifle’ style over the lines of 
one carrier, thereby guaranteeing ade- 
quate and satisfactory service at all 
times. 

“Less than carload 5,000 pound volume 
rates will enable rail carriers to recap- 
ture a substantial volume of traffic 
which now moves in single consignments 
in Parcel Post and Railway Express 
services. Such consignments could be 
consolidated into single shipments by 
rail. 

“Shippers and carriers will be enabled 
to set up mutually satisfactory sailing 
day schedules to accommodate less car- 
load 5,000 pound volume shipments which 
cannot be done when the component 
parts of such shipments are released as 
separate consignments.” 

The Lincoln Electric Co. said that if 
criticism was to be directed toward the 
subject tariff, it should be specifically di- 
rected to the continued maintenance by 
other rail carriers of three separate 
scales of class rates, each applicable only 
in a relatively constructed territory, and 
each causing conditions of undue pref- 
erence and prejudice as to shippers and 
receivers at various locations within Of- 
ficial Territory. 

The Industrial Fasteners Institute, 
Chain Institute, and Screw Manufactur- 
ing Industry said that as shippers of 
lower rated. commodities, they urged the 
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Commission to pay little heed to protests 
of freight forwarders. 

Except for a limited number of move- 
ments for the longest hauls between larg- 
est cities the L.C.L. shipper of iron and 
steel was effectively denied freight for- 
warder service unless he could afford to 
pay first class rates, they said. 

“The forwarders thus select and reject 
traffic, yet place themselves in the anom- 
alous position of protesting rates of car- 
riers who freely handle all classes of 
traffic under the uniform freight classi- 
fication and No. 28300 scale,” they said. 





Unions, Management Seek 
Railroad Strike Settlement 


In Mediation Board Parley 


As the strike of 10 non-operating 
unions against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and other south- 
eastern roads continued into its 
eleventh day, March 24, represen- 
tatives of railroad management and 
representatives of the brotherhoods 
attempted to hammer out a settle- 
ment in a conference with the full 
membership of the National Media- 
tion Board in Washington, D.C. 
(T.W. March 12, p. 15.) 


The negotiators began their delibera- 
tions March 23. An N.M.B. spokesman 
said that they met throughout the day, 
and resumed their efforts early on March 
24. He declined to speculate as to 
whether they were nearing agreement. 

The chief issue in controversy is a 
health and welfare plan. The strike by 
the “non-ops” began on March 14 
against the L. & N., the Clinchfield, and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. Non-operating employes of the 
Atlanta Joint Terminal, the Georgia 
Railroad, the Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad, the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama, and the Augusta Terminal joined 
the strike on March 16. 


In the conferences at Washington, 
personnel officers acted as_ railroad 
spokesmen. They were: L. R. Beals, per- 
sonnel officer and assitsant general man- 
ager of the Clinchfield; G. C. Howard, 
director of personnel of the L. & N-.; 
E. E. Lewis, of the N. C. & St. L.: and 
Marshall L. Bowie, director of personnel 
of the Atlanta & West Point. 


The board members are Francis A. 
O'Neill, chairman; Leverett Edwards, and 
Robert O. Boyd. 

From the start, union spokesmen have 
claimed that members of the operating 
brotherhoods have observed picket lines. 


With economic distress mounting after 
each day of suspended service, appeals 
to the parties to compose their differ- 
ences were made throughout the south- 
east areas served by the affected rail- 
roads. 

Last August, most railroads and the 
unions agreed to a health and welfare 
plan, but the railroads involved in the 
current controversy were not parties to 
the agreement. The original demands 
of the unions, submitted in May, 1953, 
sought payment of all costs of the plan 
by the employers, but under the agree- 
ment reached, there is joint contribution 
by employers and employes. The demand 
for full payment of costs by employers 
has been revived by the unions in the 
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current controversy 
p. 13). 

President John E. Tilford, of the 
L. & N., has contended that the union 
officers object to the welfare plan of 
the L. & N., because it is voluntary in 
nature. He said it would give employes 
the full benefit of the national plan at 
lower cost. 


Labor representatives participating in 
the Washington negotiations were: G. E 
Leighty, president of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers and chairman of the 
Employes National Conference Commit- 
tee; George E. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks; Michael Fox, president of the 
Railway Employes Department of the 
American Federation of Labor; T. C. Car- 
roll, president of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Jess 
Clark, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America; Anthony 
Matz, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, 
Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Laborers; A. J. Bernhardt, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; and Lester M. Schoene and 
Clarence Mulholland, counsel for the 
unions. 


(T.W., March 19, 





Extortion Arraignments 
At Peoria Echo Killing 
Of George McNear in 1947 


Evidence that interest in the as- 
sassination of George P. McNear, 
president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad, more than eight 
years ago, still continues, was con- 
tained in the arraignment March 22, 
before a United States commissioner 
in Peoria, Ill., of two men charged 
with using the mails to defraud. 


The men, Anthony Gibson and Wil- 
liam John Gibson, father and son, were 
accused of attempting to extort $1,000 
from the widow of the murdered railroad 
executive in exchange for the name of 
her husband’s killer. 


The two men, in a letter to Mrs. Mc- 
Near, instructed her to leave the money, 
in small bills, in a designated drawer in 
the Peoria Public Library. Mrs. McNear 
turned the letter over to the federal 
authorities, and postal inspectors seized 
the extortionists as they were removing 
a package planted in the designated 
place. They were held on failure to fur- 
nish bonds of $20,000 each. 

Mr. McNear was shot to death near 
his Peoria home the evening of March 
10, 1947. The assassination culminated 
more than six years of labor strife on 
the railroad, in the course of which the 
T. P. & W. was seized and operated by 
the federal goverment for several years. 
After return of the railroad to McNear, 
there was renewed violence, culminating 
in the death of two armed pickets in 
the course of an attack on a train the 
management was trying to op?rate 
(T.W., March 15, 1947, p. 789). 


According to those most closely inter- 
ested in the assassination, investigations 
by local and federal authorities have 
continued without interruption since the 
day of the crime, but no one has ever 
been arrested as a suspect in the murder. 
J. Russel Coulter, president of the line, 
which has been operating successfully 
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under his management since shortly after 
Mr. McNear’s death, says that rewards 
totaling $65,000 for the apprehension and 
conviction of the murderers still remain 
in effect. Of this sum, $25,000 was posted 
by the railroad and the remainder offered 
by civic and business groups and 
individuals. 





Healthy Transport System 
Good for Farmer, Labor, 


Business, Says Hammond 


A healthy transportation system 
is good for the farmer, for labor, 
and for business as well as for the 
carriers themselves, Harold F. Ham- 
mond, executive vice-president of 
the Transportation Association of 


America, told the Detroit Traffic 
Club at a luncheon meeting on 
March 24. 


He cited the following data in sup- 
port of his thesis: 

“At least 10 per cent of employed 
workers in this country are in transport 
work of some sort, and there has been 
a gain of 25 per cent in such employment 
in a 10-year period. 

“Farmers own 4,400,000 automobiles, 
use 2,500,000 trucks and in a single year 
(1953) spent $1.5 billion for the haul- 
ing by rail of 145 million tons of farm 
products. 

“Business is not only a heavy user of 
transportation, but the transport indus- 
try is a tremendous buyer of goods, in- 


cluding large amounts of energy, pe- 
troleum, rubber, steel, almuinum and 
copper.” 


Continued growth of the American 
economy could only be assured, Mr 
Hammond said, if the transport system 
was maintained and strengthened under 
private ownership. 

“The prospect of continued growth and 
development is brought more into focus 
when we observe that the current popu- 
lation growth of the nation is still 
pushing upward at the rate of 7,700 per 
day; when we realize that 20 per cent 
of the people are moving to new loca- 
tions each year; and when we begin to 
project ourselves into the future based 
on the current economic expansion of the 
country that is expected to climb 40 per 
cent in the next ten years,” declared Mr 
Hammond. 

The American people spend over $65 
billion a year for transportation services 
and equipment, he said, and that the 
transportation industry supplied about 
17 per cent of the total federal “tax take” 
in 1953. 


Program for Transportation 


While private transportation must be 
maintained without new shackles, a ma- 
jor need was the problem of placing 
regulated carriers on a basis so that 
they could fairly compete, Mr. Hammond 
said. In order to establish a more favor- 
able climate for transportation, he cited 
the association's five-step program: 

“1—'Get out and stay out’—the cam- 
paign to get the Government out of the 
transportation business wherever pos- 
sible, to give private enterprise a fair 
chance. 

“2—Cut out cut rates—to require gov- 
ernment to be on the same basis as com- 
mercial shippers, by amending section 22 
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Modern 600x100 ft. P-1-E dock, being added as an ell to the Oakland Terminal, goes into operation in September. 


P*I°E’s expanded freight dock facilities now under construction at Oakland (Emeryville), 
California, will quadruple the present freight handling area. The old dock covered 14,430 sq. ft. of 
freight handling space. The addition brings the total to 61,000 sq. ft. Previously the dock had 30 
doors. The new dock adds 103 for a total of 133 doors. 

When the new Oakland facilities go into operation in September, they will serve both P-I-E 
and its subsidiary, West Coast Fast Freight. This consolidation of terminal facilities will speed 
handling of freight moving between Los Angeles and the Bay Area, the Northwest and the Bay 
Area, and to and from all Intermountain, Mid-West and Eastern Points. System Tank Lines, 
another P-I-E subsidiary, will continue to operate from its present terminal. 
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of the interstate commerce act which 
permits negotiation for special rates 

“3—Reduce railroad losses—to make it 
possible for railroads, with Commission 
approval, to eliminate services and lines 
which are burdens on interstate com- 
merce. 

“4—-Repeal transportation excise taxes 
which take about $700,000,000 a year out 
of the pockets of users of transportation. 

“5—-Make regulation work by improv- 
ing regulatory processes; by adjustments 
in the regulatory process so as to even 
up conditions under which regulated car- 
riers must operate.” 

Mr. Hammond told of the series of 
transportation institutes which the As- 
sociation would stage in various centers, 
beginning at Pittsburgh on April 26. In 
conclusion, referring to the need for ac- 
tion on transportation policy, he said: 

“If we are to see constructive action 
taken by Congress, however, the trans- 
port industry, users, investors and the 
general public must pull together. Of 
all these, the shipper is in the key spot 
to help produce the best results. Oper- 
ating from a neutral corner, he is able 
to punch when and where it will be most 
effective.” 


Carloadings Totaled 656,117 
In Week Ended March 19 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended March 19, 1955, totaled 656,117 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. This was an increase 
of 46,158 cars or 7.6 per cent above the 
corresponding week in 1954, it said, but 
a decrease of 44,948 cars or 6.4 per cent 
below the corresponding week in 1953. 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 19, which was affected 
by labor trouble on several railroads in 
the Southern District, the A.A.R. said, 
decreased 10,431 cars or 1.6 per cent be- 
low the preceding week. 

Coal loading amounted to 109,764 cars, 
an increase of 11,543 cars above the cor- 
responding week a year ago, but a de- 
crease of 5,623 cars below the preceding 
week this year, said the A.A.R., adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 363,- 
473 cars, an increase of 28,207 cars above the 
corresponding week last year, but a decrease 
of 1,965 cars below the preceding week this 
year. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 62,683 cars, a decrease of 
2,473 cars below the corresponding week in 
1954, and a decrease of 2,274 cars below the 
preceding week this year. 

Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
43,867 cars, an increase of 2,708 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1954, and an in- 
crease of 344 cars above the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loadings for the week of 
March 19 totaled 28,294 cars, an increase of 
4,209 cars above the same 1954 week, and an 
imcrease of 877 cars above the preceding 1955 
week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 6,894 cars, 
a decrease of 379 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1954, but an increase of 278 cars 
above the preceding week this year. In the 
Western Districts, loading of livestock for 
the week of March 19 totaled 5,221 cars, a 
decrease of 418 cars below the same week a 
year ago, but an increase of 457 cars above 
the preceding week this year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 41,458 
cars, an increase of 2,217 cars above a year 
ago, but a decrease of 2,245 cars below a 
week ago. 


Ore loading amounted to 17,356 cars, an 
increase of 2.468 cars above last year, and 
an increase of 982 cars above last week 


Coke loading amounted to 10,622 cars, an 
increase of 1,867 cars above a year ago, and 
an increase of 72 cars above the previous 
week this year. 


All districts reported increases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1954, except 
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the Southern. All reported decreases com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1953, 
except the Pocahontas and Centralwestefn. 


Cumulative Loadings 


1955 1954 
Four weeks of Jan. 2,524,775 2,489,506 
Four weeks of Feb. 2,575,082 2,461,745 
Week of March 5 658,975 590,576 
Week of March 12 666,548 609,937 
Week of March 19 656,117 609,959 
6,761,723 


Total 7,081,497 


N.1.T. League Protests 
Revised Minimum Charge 
Proposals of E.C.M.C.A. 


The National Industrial Traffic 
League has asked the Commission 
to suspend proposed increased mini- 
mum charges as published in item 
4335-B, supplement 7, to Eastern- 
Central Motor Carriers Association 
agency tariff 14-K, MF-I.C.C. A-105, 
and in supplement 40 to the asso- 
ciation’s tariff No. 31, MF-I.C.C. 
A-101, both published to become ef- 
fective April 4. 


The League asserted that the proposal 
in tariff 14-K was similar to one pub- 
lished in the association’s tariff 14-J, ef- 
fective January 24, which, it said, the 
Commission had suspended on protest of 
the League in I. and S. M-5663. Under 
special permission, said the League, the 
carriers withdrew the suspended tariffs 
and the proceeding was discontinued. 

The protestant said that tariff A-105 
Was an exception to the National Motor 
Freight Classification (east) presently 
providing (in substance) “a minimum 
charge of 100 pounds at the first-class 
rate, but not less than $2 a shipment.” 
The proposed schedule, in substance, the 
League said, continued the provision 
of the minimum of 100 pounds at first 
class, but in lieu of the $2 minimum 
it provided graduated minimum charges 
of $3 at class rate basis number 114 and 
less; $3.50 at class rate 115 through 135; 
$4 at class rate basis 136 through 160; 
$4.50 at class rate basis 161 through 
194, and $5 at class rate basis 195 and 
over. 


Minimum Charge Changes 


“The graduated minimum charges so 
provided, $3.00 to $5.00 per shipment, 
(being in each instance 50 cents less 
than the amounts published in tariff 
14-J and suspended in I. and S. No. 
M-5663), are unjust and unreasonable 
and will produce unjust and unreason- 
able charges and result in undue preju- 
dice and unjust preference, in violation 
of the act,” said the League. 


“The present proposals are unlawful 
for the same reasons and in the same 
respects as the proposals which were 
suspended in I. and S. No. M-5663.” 


The League set out the rates to South 
Bend and Chicago from New York, gov- 
erned by first class, to show a 24-cent 
difference for 100 pounds, the South 
Bend minimum being $3.66 and. the 
Chicago minimum $3.90. Under the 
protested proposals, said the League, the 
minimum charge to South Bend would 
be $4, while the minimum charge to 
Chicago would be $4.50. The League 
added: 


“Consequently the carriers are propos- 
ing to increase the basic minimum by 
34 cents per 100-pound shipment to South 
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Bend and 60 cents to Chicago; and thus 
increasing the spread in freight charges 
from 24 to 50 cents, or more than 100 
per cent increase. 

“It is to be presumed that the purpose 
of a minimum charge is to protect the 
carriers’ revenues, particularly having in 
mind the larger proportionate costs of 
billing and terminal services on small 
shipments, with no such difference in 
the line-haul costs of moving the goods 
in the vehicles, where the costs are all on 
a strictly weight basis. 

“It is manifestly unreasonable for the 
minimum charge on a small shipment to 
rise in greater measure than the gradua- 
tion or progression in the corresponding 
rate scales.” 

The League said that the supplement 
40 to tariff No. 31 (naming local and 
joint class rates) proposed the same slid- 
ing scale of minima as aforementioned, 
applicable to different class rate bases 
numbers which represented distances 
under the distance scales. The schedule 
was subject to the same objections and 
was unlawful for the same reasons as 
advanced against item 4335-B in sup- 
plement 7 to tariff 14-K, the League said. 


Great Lakes Board Predicts 
Large Rise in Carloadings, 
Elects Wright President 


One of the largest increases in car- 
loadings over the corresponding 
period of any previous year in the 
Great Lakes area can be expected in 
the second quarter of 1955, accord- 
ing to the carloading forecast of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board, announced at the board's 
meeting on March 23 in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 


Anticipated loadings of freight in the 
next 90 days were placed at 650,129 
against actual loadings of 553,732 in the 
Same period a year ago, an increase of 
17.4*per cent. Though reflecting a sharp 
upturn in industry in the territory, the 
forecast was 9 per cent below the car- 
loadings in the corresponding 1953 period, 
when the national economy was func- 
tioning at record levels. 

Increases in carloadings were estimated 
for 25 commodities, decreases in seven 
others. The largest rise, 53.4 per cent, 
was predicted for the rail movement of 
automobiles and trucks. 


Other major increases were indicated 
in the movement of ore and concen- 
trates, 39.2 per cent; agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles, 38.2 per cent; refrigerators, 30.5 
per cent; non-ferrous metals, 22.0 per 
cent; brick and clay products, 21.9 per 
cent; automobile parts, 18.5 per cent; 
stoves and heating apparatus, 18.2 per 
cent; lime and plaster, 13.6 per cent; iron 
and steel, 7.6 per cent; paint, 7.0 per cent; 
furniture, 6.3 per cent; stone and slag, 
6.0 per cent; gravel, sand and stone, 6.4 
per cent; flour, meal and other mill 
products, 4.5 per cent; chemicals and ex- 
plosives, 4.5 per cent; tires and rubber 
products, 4.2 per cent; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 3.7 per cent; coal 
and coke, 3.7 per cent; all grain, 3.4 per 
cent; fertilizers, 2.3 per cent; livestock, 
2.0 per cent. 


Leading the decreases in the forecast 
were carloadings of machinery and boil- 
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YES, SIR, Johnny Careful, the New Haven 


is on the march this month and every 


month for Perfect Shipping! The New 
Haven’s special staff of packaging and 
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ers, 18.4 per cent; beans and seeds, 9.6 
per cent; lumber and forest products, 6.2 
per cent; sodium products, 2.1 per cent; 
cement, 1.3 per cent; salt, 1 per cent; 
canned and packaged food products, 1.2 
per cent. 


Election of Officers 


In the board’s annual election of 
officers, Karl S. Wright, general traffic 
manager of the Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, was named president; G. J. 
Bleibtrey, director of traffic of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., was 
elected first vice-president and chairman 
of the executive committee; L. A. Pome- 
roy, Jr., traffic manager of National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Corporation, 
Cleveland, was chosen for the office of 
second vice-president; J. A. Jacobson, 
assistant traffic commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, was 
elected general secretary, and D. C. Brit- 
tain, of Detroit, was elected secretary. 
The next quarterly meeting, June 21 and 
22, will be held in Cleveland. 


Caleb R. Megee, vice-chairman of the 
car service division of the Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, 
forecast that capital expenditures of the 
railroads in 1955 would be about $800 
million, to which, he said, would be 
added other expenditures for research 
that was “creating new frontiers in rail- 
road operations.” 


Transport Tax Repeal Asked 


The board adopted a resolution asking 
Congress to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation. It said that this tax was “an 
outmoded, unjust and improper form of 
taxation under current conditions, hurt- 
ful to users of transportation, discrimi- 
nates against common carriers and in 
favor of private carriers and is an unfair 
burden on the regulated transportation 
industry.” 

The board also adopted a subcommit- 
tee recommendation that “for the time 
being” the board’s activities be continued 
along present lines, “processing only 
transportation services with the rail- 
roads, and that other transport agencies 
be excluded from its meetings.” Agitation 
for inclusion of other forms of transport 
began in this board at its June, 1954, 
meeting in Traverse City, Mich. The 
board also agreed to discontinue its De- 
cember “forum” meetings and to hold 
not more than one meeting yearly in a 
city other than those traditionally visited 
—Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Toledo. 


The board instructed its L.C.L. com- 
mittee to study whether or not the board 
should adopt a policy as to minimum 
tonnages for less-than-carload lading by 
the railroads, and to report at the June 
meeting. 


Railroads and Pullman Co. 
Seek to Revise Contract 


Fifty-one railroads and a number of 
their subsidiaries have asked the Com- 
mission for an order approving and au- 
thorizing a revision of the existing 
pooling of service and earnings among 
these lines under a proposed amendment 
to the existing uniform service contract 
between the Pullman Co., and each of 
these railroads. 


The request was made in a third sup- 
plemental application in No. 29592, Pro- 
posed Pooling of Railroad Earnings and 
Service Involved in Operation of the 
Pullman Co., Under Railroad Ownership. 
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The applicants said it was their belief 
and also Pullman’s, as a result of a 
study of Pullman operations and its 
financial situation, that a contract pro- 
vision for a 3 per cent return payable 
to Pullman based on the value of its 
entire property had fulfilled its purpose, 
as Pullman now had a sufficiently sound 
cash position to take care of all capital 
expenditures which it could now foresee. 


Pullman and the railroads favored 
elimination of the contract provision for 
a 3 per cent return to Pullman of its 
entire investment, exclusive of its cars, 
said the railroads. They said retention 
of the 3 per cent return on Pullman- 
owned cars was favored as, under the 
contract provisions, Pullman paid a 3 
per cent return on all leased railroad- 
owned cars. 


Under the proposed revision, they said, 
the three per cent return on the depre- 
ciated value of Pullman-owned cars 
would be paid to Pullman out of net 
earnings, if available, but if such earn- 
ings were not available, then the 3 per 
cent return would be paid to Pullman in 
addition to its operating expenses. 

“This is substantially the same provi- 
sion that was contained in the uniform 
operating contract approved by the Com- 
mission’s order of May 6, 1947, in this 
docket,” said the railroads. “The only 
difference is that under the uniform 
operating contract, Pullman was paid a 
3 per cent return on the depreciated 
value of its cars only if the earnings of 
the Pullman Co., exceeded expenses plus 


a 3 per cent return on railroad-owned 
cars.” 


Findings in Proceedings 
Involving Steel Plates, 
Sheets, Modified by 1.C.C. 


The Commission, division 2, on 
reconsideration has modified in part 


its prior findings reported in 292 
I.C.C, 497, in Definition of Plates and 
Sheets, embracing I. and S. 6128, 
Iron or Steel Plates—Definition. 
Commissioner Freas said that for 
the reasons stated in his separate 
expression in the earlier report, he 
was still unable to agree with the 
views of the majority. 

In the original decision the division 
found, in the title proceeding, that re- 
spondents’ practice in general of accord- 
ing fabrication-in-transit privileges on 
iron or steel plates while failing or re- 
fusing to accord the same privileges on 
iron or steel sheets was not unlawful, 
but that respondents’ present schedules, 
which allowed transit on iron or steel 
plates but denied similar privileges to 
iron or steel sheets without a clear defi- 
nition of plates, were in violation of sec- 
tion 6(1) of the interstate commerce act. 

The division further found that re- 
spondents’ schedules and the practices 
under them were unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent that they accorded 
transit privileges to users of iron or steel 
plate more than 48 inches in width while 
denying the same privileges to iron or 
steel material of the same gauge not 
more than 48 inches wide. In the em- 
braced suspension proceeding, the divi- 
sion found that the proposed schedules 


were not shown to be just and unreason- 
able. On consideration of petition filed 
by respondents and interveners, the pro- 
ceedings were reopened for reconsidera- 
tion. 


Modified Findings 


The division set out its findings on 
reconsideration as follows: 


“Upon reconsideration, we find in No. 
31155 that respondents’ present practice 
of maintaining different rates and trans- 
it arrangements on steel plates and steel 
sheets without defining these terms in 
their tariffs is not shown to result in vio- 
lation of any provision of the act, ex- 
cept that the maintenance of fabrica- 
tion-in-transit arrangements on hot- 
rolled steel. plates under .23 inch in 
thickness while neglecting or refusing to 
maintain similar transit arrangements 
on hot-rolled steel sheets .18 inch or 
over in thickness is an unreasonable 
practice prohibited by section 1(6) of the 
act. 


We further find, on reconsideration, 
that the proposed schedules embraced in 
the suspension proceeding are not shown 
to be just and reasonable. The schedules 
will be required to be canceled, without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in conformity with the views expressed 
herein. 

“The findings in the prior report are 
modified accordingly. An appropriate 
order will be entered.” 


The accompanying order required the 
respondents in No. 31155 to cease and de- 
sist on or before June 22 from main- 
taining or engaging in the unreasonable 
practice found in the report to be un- 
lawful, and to establish on that date, 
on not less than 30 days’ notice, rates, 
regulations and practices to remove the 
unreasonable practice referred to in the 
findings. The respondents in I. and S. 
No. 6128 were required to cancel the pro- 
posed schedules on or before June 22, on 
not less than one day’s notice. The sus- 
pension proceeding was discontinued 


No Plate Definition Warranted 


After discussing the difference of opin- 
ion before the days of the national re- 
covery act as to what constituted plates 
or sheets, and the setting of the rule 
under that act that steel thicker than 
gauge 7 should be designated as plate, 
steel thinner than that being called strip, 
the division said: 

“There is no indication upon this record 
of either a demand or a need for fabrica- 
tion privileges on flat hot-rolled steel 
corresponding to the specifications now 
commonly designated by the industry as 
strip. This material was included in our 
prior findings merely to secure uni- 
formity in the treatment of materials of 
the same thickness with different widths. 
The record indicated that since 1947 a 
differentiation has been effected in the 
nomenclature used in the industry and 
for transit purposes of steel of the same 
thickness but with different widths. On 
reconsideration, we conclude that there 
is no warrant for the prescription of a 
definition of plate for transit purposes 
which would include materials now gen- 
erally designated by the industry as 
strip; also that no good purpose would 
be served by placing the line of demarca- 
tion between plates and sheets at gauge 
7 rather than at .18 inch in thickness, 
especially since to do so would deprive 
certain materials, that is, those lying 
between the range of .18 and .1875 inch, 
of transit privileges now available.” 
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North American tank and refrigerator cars—specially designed, spe- 
cially built, specially maintained —are delivering the products of 
American industry to every corner of the nation every day. They’re 
rolling ‘round the clock, with time off only for the sound maintenance 
that keeps their performance at a peak. 

It's a big, essential shipping service based on North American's 
46 years of experience in operating special cars for special products 
requiring special care. Put your products aboard. You'll know safe, 
efficient shipping at its best! 


For Special Products Reguiring Special Care 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Shippers In Every Line of Business Find Trucks The Answer 





24-hour-a-day 
service 





Enlargement of markets 
and opportunity for you 


If you’re not already depending on 
trucks to handle your shipping re- 
quirements, take time today to find 
out just what they can mean to you 
and your company in extra savings, 
extra convenience! 

The motor carriers in your com- 
munity will be only too glad to 


Fair rates 









based on service 


Precision timing 


analyze your operation and tell you 
how much trucks can save you in 
time and money! 

Call them in and talk it over — 
there’s no reason why you, too, 
shouldn’t be enjoying the BIG TEN 
shipping advantages you get with 
truck transportation! 










Better 
competitive position 





AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


lf You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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“Don’t follow in Dad’s 
footsteps, Junior” 


W. P. Freight Claim Agent warns son 
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Shippers and railroads have long been working on the problem of how to Three years ago we got together with a freight car builder on the develop 
prevent damage to freight shipments. Although great progress has been ment of an entirely new type of box car, the compartmentizer. This unique 
made, Western Pacific was convinced that still more could be done to car, first introduced and operated by Western Pacific, has established an 
Start its Claim Agent worrying about technological unemployment. outstanding record of damage-reduction. 





Now we are testing, under actual operating conditions, another innovation And to round-out this extensive program of damage prevention, Western 
in scientific freight handling, a small fleet of shock-absorbing Cushion Pacific has ordered 40 fifty-foot “DF” box cars with cushion underframes. 
Underframe cars. These are in addition to a number of recently delivered These are to be known as “DF + CU” cars and are expected to cause the 
“DF” (damage free) box cars now serving our shippers and receivers. WP Claim Agent to do even more worrying about his future! 


Western Pacific leads the way in the development of damage-reducing box cars! 
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Transport Leaders On Loss and Damage 


At the request of Traffic World, leaders in the transportation world have 


written the following statements for our Nineteenth Perfect Shipping Annual: 





Claim. Settlements May Be 
Too Liberal, Mitchell Says 
By RICHARD F. MITCHELL 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


I am delighted that Trarric Wor LD is 
again publishing its Perfect Shipping 
Annual. This issue, like the 18 which 
have preceded it, 
will serve to inau- 
gurate the annual 
perfect shipping 
campaign during 
April. 

The value of 
these campaigns to 
the carriers, as well 
as to the shippers, 
cannot be overesti- 
mated. Unquestion- 
ably, they have led 
to improvements 
over the years in 
the handling of 
freight and possibly to some reduction 
in the total amount in dollars that the 
trucking industry and the railroads might 
have paid otherwise to shippers for loss 
of or damage to freight. 


In spite of these improvements, how- 
ever, the amount of money paid annually 
by the trucks and the railroads in such 
claims is staggering. It runs into many 
millions of dollars which could just as 
well have been retained as profit. 


This is not to suggest that the pre- 
vious campaigns have failed, but I feel 
that there is a tremendous amount of 
work still to be done in this field. For ex- 
ample, one of the shocking things to me 
in this connection has been the lack of 
complete cooperation between the freight 
claim department and the traffic depart- 
ment of many of the country’s biggest 
carriers. It has been my experience that 
the traffic department does not seem to 
be sufficiently concerned about how big 
the bill for freight claims may be, but 
is interested only in getting the traffic, 
regardless of whether the carrier can 
handle the business at a profit. But it is 
the profit that counts, not the volume 
of traffic. I would strongly urge the rail- 
roads and the trucking industry to bear 
this in mind and to give far closer at- 
tention to the claim situation that might 
develop when soliciting new business. 


A few years ago I was informed that 
in New York City more than 55 per cent 
of the gross revenue received for the 
transportation of a certain commodity 
was being paid back by way of claims. 
I immediately undertook hearings with 
the thought in mind that I could stop the 
payment of such a high percentage of 
revenue in claims. The case was heard 
and decided, and we set up certain rules. 
I have since been informed by the rail- 
roads that they lost the traffic on account 
of those rules, and I consider this to be 
a beneficial accomplishment because the 
railroads were losing money in handling 
the traffic. 


R. F. Mitchell 





Perhaps im some cases of this 
kind, the carriers are being too 
liberal in settling damage claims 
as a means of retaining traffic or 
acquiring new business. Close at- 
tention should be given to this 
question as one of the ways in 
which the annual bill for claims 
might be reduced. 


There are many other ways in which 
the carriers can do a better job in their 
handling of freight, all of which will be 
spelled out in detail during the perfect 
shipping campaign. There are also many 
ways in which the nation’s shippers can 
help to improve the picture, and I am 
sure that much more can be done than 
has ever been done before if there is 
realistic and sincere cooperation among 
the carriers and the shippers. There is 
good evidence to indicate that a large 
share of the blame belongs to the ship- 
pers. This belief is borne out by figures 
given to me recently which show that 
87 per cent of all claims paid in 1953 were 
on carload traffic and only 13 per cent 
were on less-than-carload traffic. 


The Commission has been concerned 
for many years with the financial health 
of the carriers and is, of course, inter- 
ested in and supports the Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign. It seems to me that 
the field of freight claim prevention 
could be one of the most productive in 
the carriers’ continuing effort to show 
a profit in the face of constantly rising 
costs, without pricing themselves out of 
a highly-competitive industry. 





One Careless Individual Can 


Undo Good Work of Others 
By WILLIAM T. FARICY 


President, Association of American Railroads 


As we begin this nineteenth annual 
observance of Perfect Shipping Month, 
let’s pause momentarily to take stock of 
our position in the 
continuing fight 
against loss and 
damage. 

Since 1937 when 
the first Perfect 
Shipping Month 
was observed, the 
known causes of 
loss and damage 
have been under 
survey and attack. 
There has been 
substantial de- 
crease in the pro- 
portion of the total 
loss and damage attributable to most 
known causes, including damage result- 
ing from temperature failure in refrige- 
rator cars, use of defective equipment, 
delay in transit, and errors of employes 
and loss from theft. But loss and damage 
from these known causes constitutes only 
a little more than one-third of the total 
loss and damage, the balance being at- 
tributable to unlocated loss and unlocated 


W. T. Faricy 


damage. These unlocated causes of loss 
and damage, amounting to almost two- 
thirds of the total, offer a broad and 
fertile field for further investigation and 
attention. 

Loss and damage payments by the 
railroads in 1937 amounted to $24 mil- 
lion. In that year the railroads handled 
363 billion ton-miles of freight. Loss 
and damage payments by the railroads 
in 1954, when the railroads handled 545 
billion ton-miles of freight, are estimated 
to have been $103 million. At first glance 
it would appear that we have been losing 
ground in the battle against loss and 
damage but when the average level of 
prices is compared, the showing is not 
quite so discouraging. 


The picture before us is one of 
gradual progress in the location 
and prevention of loss and damage 
from known causes but on the other 
side are the cold and inescapable 
facts that loss and damage, from 
causes both known and unknown, 
continue to exist and that the re- 
sulting economic loss—not to men- 
tion the loss of customer good will 
and satisfaction—is very great. 


Arrayed against the forces which cause 
loss and damage is a formidable organ- 
ization comprised of the National As- 
sociation of Shippers Advisory Boards, 
the Freight Loss and Damage Preven- 
tion Section and Freight Claim Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
and hundreds of officers and employes 
in corresponding sections and divisions 
of the individual railroads all over North 
America. 

This nation-wide organization is tack- 
ling the problem in workmanlike fashion, 
seeking out the specific causes of loss 
and damage, devising ways to correct 
them, working with shippers and rail- 
road men alike to apply the better 
methods developed. The A.A.R. Con- 
tainer and Loading Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory (an arm of the 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section) in Chicago works steadily with 
manufacturers of various commodities 
to develop shipping containers and load- 
ing methods which will afford the great- 
est protection to lading in transit. And 
the section’s Freight Loading and Con- 
tainer Bureau and field force of special 
representatives and specialists work just 
as diligently in digesting and evaluating 
the information developed, preparing it 
in various forms for the most effective 
dissemination, and then working with 
shippers and receivers in applying the 
new knowledge to their particular ship- 
ping problems. 

But the war on loss and damage cannot 
be fought successfully by this trained 
core of specialists and technicians alone, 
any more than a full-scale war can be 
fought with only our regular Army and 
Navy. It requires the combined efforts 
of each and every person who has even 
the slightest function anywhere in the 
entire shipping process—from the inspec- 
tor who insures that the product is not 
defective before it is packaged; to the 





YOUR 
DIRECT LINE 


IN NEW YORK! 


ohn Terreforte, American Chain’s 
Rastern Manager, will be glad to furnish 
actual warehousing and distribution costs 
in any section of ie United States. Write 
to John Terreforte at 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., or call Plaza 3-1234 
—1235. 


IN CHICAGO! 


Henry Becker, Western Manager, also is 


a direct line to the many services offered 
by American Chain. Write to Henry 
Becker at 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago 4, Illinois, or call Harrison 


7-3688. 
Why YOU Should Choose 
AMERICAN CHAIN 


For Distribution and Warehousing 


Storage Facilities—Substantial, well-estab- 


lished plants. 


Personne!l-—Experienced, well-trained, 
capable of meeting peak demands because of 


their know-how. 


Handling Methods—Lower handling cost re- 


sulting from mechanization. 


Customer Relations—Sales-minded person- 
nel, plus adequate facilities . . . result: satisfied 


customer. 


Services— Any phase of a distribution 


Special 
service con be supplied. 


Market Coverage—Nationwide member 
warehouses located in every major distribu- 


tion center. 


"* A Nationwide System of Public Warehouses”’ 


Service in 81 Major Markets 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Every Link A Strong One 





container engineer who selects the type 
of package or other container to be 
used; to the workman who prepares and 
packages the product for shipment and 
other workmen who load and secure it 
in the freight car; to the switching crew 
which moves the loaded car to the classi- 
fication yard and the yard crew which 
puts it in the proper train; to other train 
crews which move it to destination; and 
finally to those who unload the car and 
unpack its contents upon arrival. 


Unless each of these persons performs 
his assigned duties conscientiously and 
in the proper manner, the fine work of 
the killed specialists and technicians will 
go for naught. For it takes only one 
careless person at any stage of the ship- 
ping process to undo the good work of 
others all along the line. 


To seek out these careless persons and 
make them careful is the job of supervi- 
sory personnel at every level. When this 
has been done the ideal of perfect ship- 
ping to which we are dedicated this 
April will become a reality throughout 
the year. 


‘Claim Picture’ Improvement 
Shown in Trucking Industry 
By NEIL J. CURRY 


President, American Trucking Associations, Inc 


A survey for the first six months of 
1954 reveals that motor carriers reduced 
their claim payments to 1.05 per cent, the 

lowest figure in the 

past five years. Per- 

fect Shipping 

Month is an excel- 

lent time to con- 

sider this improve- 

ment since unques- 

tionably the salu- 

tary effects of con- 

centrated effort to 

reduce claims dur- 

ing this month 

carry over into the 

rest of the year. 

N. J. Curry That is one good 

reason why the 

trucking industry, in common with other 

types of carriers, joins in this move- 
ment with real enthusiasm. 


The figure of 1.05 per cent, based on 
the ratio of loss and damage claim pay- 
ments to gross revenue, represents a 10 
per cent improvement over the 1.17 mark 
for 1953. 


The improvement indicates that truck 
operators not only continue to recognize 
the need for trained personnel and more 
satisfactory checking methods, but also 
have acted effectively towards this end. 

The national claim prevention contest, 
conducted by the National Freight Claim 
Council of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, is now in its fifth year. The 
purposes of the contest are: 

To give proper recognition to motor 
carriers who attain and maintain good 
records for prevention of freight loss and 
damage; 

To inspire carriers to greater efforts in 
the field of freight loss and damage 
prevention; 

To collect material that will assist in 
developing an increasingly effective claim 
prevention program; and 


To do all things possible in the interest 
of increased loss and damage prevention 


TraFFic WorLD 


which will result in improved service and 
economical operation. 


In addition to awards for first, second 
and third place winners, 80 motor carriers 
received the “Certificate of Merit.” 


A change in the rules this year breaks 
down the contest into three divisions 
based on the revenues of the trucking 
companies. 


A committee on perishables of 
the National Freight Claim Coun- 
cil is now conducting a study of 
special problems involved in the 
handling of perishables. Motor 
carriers have been hauling an in- 
creased amount of such products, 
and the committee hopes to come 
up with recommendations for their 
handling in the near future. 


The A.T.A. council has continued its 
meetings with shippers to improve serv- 
ice and cut down freight losses and 
damages 

Great gains have been made in the 
claim prevention field by the trucking 
industry, as the record proves, and every 


effort is being made to continue this 
improvement 


Delivery of Damaged Goods 
Termed ‘Economic Crime’ 


By LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD 


Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 


The Federal Maritime Board and the 
Maritime Administration of the United 
States Department of Commerce are 
vitally interested in 
lending full support 
to the spirit behind 
TRAFFIC WORLD'’s 
Perfect Shipping 
Annual and the 
Perfect Shipping 
Campaign. 

The huge losses 
that the American 
economy incurs 
each year through 
breakage, spoilage, 
pilferage and other 
causes traceable to 
improper packing 
or stowage is a burden upon every 
American. 


As competition grows keener for world 
markets and the margins of profit are 
shortened, it is often the ability to de- 
liver “in good order” that is the criteria 
for the placement of contracts for goods 
and materials. 

It is significant that, in the program 
we are undertaking to test the possibili- 
ties of the improvement of our Liberty 
ships in the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet, we are not overlooking the necés- 
sity for improving the gear for the han- 
dling and stowage of cargo. 


L. S. Rothschild 


Our interest in the development 
of a “roll-on, roll-off” vessel falls 
into the same category of our con- 
cern for economically and effici- 
ently handling cargo as a “pack- 
age” and being able to stow and 
move it safely with a minimum of 
labor. 


The goal of perfect shipping is one 
that must be undertaken on a coopera- 
tive basis. All elements concerned with 
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MOVEMENT 


Mainspring of UNIVERSAL’S preci- 
sion movement of less-carload freight is 
pertect coordination. Each cog in this 
nation-wide organization works as smooth- 
ly and uninterruptedly as the parts in 

a fine watch. Like a finely adjusted 

“timepiece” UNIVERSAL func- 
tions 24 hours a day. 


GENERAL OFFICES — 


New York: 345 Hudson Street 

Chicago: 977 West Cermak Rd. 

Los Angeles: 1227 Wilson Street 

and offices in principal cities throughout 














WHAT’LL THEY THINK OF NEXT! 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


As your products change, so do 
your protection problems. You can 
imagine the hazards encountered 
in shipping this new-style "“wrap- 
around windshield glass. Gaylord 
solved the problem with a practi- 


cal, efficient corrugated container. 


At your nearby Gaylord sales 
office you'll find men who enjoy 
tackling unusual protection prob- 


lems. Call them today! 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 





SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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production and transportation must con- 
tribute to the goal of safe delivery. There 
must be an interest in delivering the 
goods in perfect condition. This interest 
must be shared by the manufacturer and 
the professional packer. Perfect shipping 
is an ideal that must enlist the conscien- 
tious application of everyone who han- 
dles “goods on the move.” 

Emphasis upon a Perfect Shipping 
Campaign each year serves to focus at- 
tention on the necessity for adequately 
protecting the products of commerce in 
transit. It is an economic crime when a 
retailer finds merchandise which has 
been shipped across country or halfway 
around the world, reaching his premises 
broken and unfit. 


The campaign to stamp out this waste 
is enlisting a growing army within the 
transportation and manufacturing indus- 
tries. TraFFIC Wor.Lp’s interest in this 
vital problem deserves the support of 
every American. 





Airlines’ Interline Packaging 
Group Is ‘Trouble-Shooter’ 


By EMERY F. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and General Manager, Air 
Cargo, Inc. 


Unlike their railway and highway 
counterparts, the air carriers in this 
country do not publish Uniform Freight 
Classification pack- 
aging specifications. 
Insofar as the 
method of packag- 
ing or the types of 
packaging material 
required are con- 
cerned, the Official 
Airfreight Rules 
Tariff, which gov- 
erns all common 
carrier activities, 
provides only that: 

“(a) Shipments 
must be so prepared 
or packed as to in- 
sure stkfe transportation with ordinary 
care in handling. 

“(b) Any article susceptible to damage 
by ordinary handling must be adequately 
protected by proper packing and must be 
marked or bear appropriate labels. 


“(c) Any article susceptible to dam- 
age as a result of any condition which 
may be encountered in air transporta- 
tion, such as high or low temperatures, 
high or low atmospheric pressures, or 
sudden changes in either, must be ade- 
quately protected by proper packing and 
any other necessary measures. 

“(d) Each piece of a shipment must 
be legibly and durably marked with the 
name and address of the shipper and 
consignee. 

“(e) Pieces with a floor-bearing weight 
in excess of that which may be handled 
by the carrier must be provided with a 
suitable skid or base which will distribute 
the weight to that which the carrier may 
accept.” 


To those accustomed to rigid 
packaging specifications, these few 
simple rules might seem totally 
inadequate. Surprisingly enough, 
however, they have served the air- 
lines admirably well thus far. Gen- 
erally speaking (and we will be the 
first to admit that there are excep- 
tions) air freight is not handled as 
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Alvin I. Handmacher, President of Handmacher-Vogel, Inc., says 


He knows how to suit the women! 


When a woman sees a style she wants. she wants it fast. Without Air Express, we'd never suit women as well as 


says Mr. Handmacher. “In fact, she wants it first! we do 


And we see that she gets it — in Aer size and color. How Air Express pays off in two ways. It wins us customer 
do we do it? By Air Express! 


good will i money! For instance, it costs $4.10 


We push our production schedules to meet insistent for at ind ipment from New York to Louisville— 


buyers’ re-orders. Then we rely on Air Express to deliver 4 less than by the n 
) I 


Ext iowest pri € 1 lif service, 
door to door in record time. It p 


pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express ! 


Air Express — 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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CERTIHES 


every Champion 











ERE’S PROOF positive that you 


can haul extra payload with the 
new Dorsey Champion. Every 
single Champion van is individ- 
ually weighed and its actual 
weight certified on a metal tag riv- 
eted alongside the serial number. 


These typical Dorsey weights are for 
32-foot tandem trailers with complete 
standard equipment, including insula- 
tion and mechanical units on produce | 
and refrigerator vans — 


DRY FREIGHT VAN ........ 8750 Ibs. 
PRODUCE VAN ............ 9500 Ibs. 
REFRIGERATOR VAN......10550 Ibs. 








(hampion 


THE LIGHT TRAILER 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


See your Dorsey Distributor 


DORSEY TRAILERS 
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often nor as roughly as most sur- 
face L.C.L. or L.TA. movements, 
and it, therefore, requires less 
packaging protection. Moreover, 
since air movements are normally 
timed by the clock rather than the 
calendar, the risks of spoilage and 
pilferage are minimized, and the 
need for packaging safeguards is 
consequently reduced. As a re- 
sult, many shippers have often 
found that the savings resulting 
from reduced packaging costs and 
accompanying decreases in gross 
weight more than offset any in- 
crease in air freight rates. 


Human nature being what it is, though, 
some shippers are inclined to go over- 
board in their desire to streamline pack- 
aging. Occasionally one will come up 
with a container that will lower his 
packaging and shipping costs but that 
offers little or no protection to its con- 
tents. Normally the package’s deficien- 
cies are not readily apparent to the 
carrier, but it is not long before the first 
damage is reported, and the inadequacy 
of the packaging is reported by the car- 
rier’s inspector. Instead of merely noti- 
fying the shipper that it cannot accept 
liability for the damage because his 
packaging does not meet the brief mini- 
mum standards prescribed, the carrier 
goes over the problem with the shipper, 
explains the shortcomings of the pack- 
aging, and, in many cases, shows him 
how they can be eliminated. In those 
cases where a solution is not readily 
apparent, the carrier often consults with 
container manufacturers, who, it has 
been found, are most cooperative in air 
transportation problems and willing to 
do all that they can to solve the ship- 
per’s dilemma. 

One of the best recent examples of 
this shipper-carrier-container manufac- 
turer teamwork was the development of 
a new shipping container for tropical 
fish—a commodity that now moves al- 
most exclusively by air. The old “tin- 
can” method of shipping fish had many 
disadvantages: the cans leaked when 
they were tipped or inverted; they had 
very poor insulation qualities; and be- 
cause of their high cost they had to be 
shipped back to the consignor for re-use. 
The new container is a polyethylene bag 
that conforms in size to a regular cor- 
rugated carton. The bag is inserted in 
the carton and half filled with water. 
Then the fish are put in, the top of the 
bag is tied with cord or a rubber band, 
and the carton is sealed. Because no 
one would suspect from the carton’s 
outer appearance that there were fish 
swimming around inside, the container 
has to be conspicuously marked. Though 
it might be said that this novel package 
is still in the experimental stage of de- 
velopment, preliminary indications are 
that it is better, in all respects, than its 
predecessor. It is easier to handle, it 
has better insulation qualities, it does 
not spill when inverted, and, because 
of its lower cost, it does not have to be 
re-used. Real progress has been made 
in the interest of “Perfect Shipping”. 

During this past year the airlines took 
a giant stride forward in their continuing 
better packaging crusade by forming an 
interline packaging committee. Hereto- 
fore, each carrier wrestled with its own 
packaging problems and tried to work 
out its own solutions. It was not unusual 
to find one airline grappling with a situa- 
tion that had already been encountered 
and surmounted by one of the other 
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members of the industry. Small carrie: 

felt the lack of industry-wide packagi 

research most keenly because the limit: 

volume that they handled would n 

justify the expense of a searching in 
vestigation. Now packaging troubles a: 

reported to the committee, which ca 

(1) readily determine whether the prob 
lem in question had already been solve: 
by one of the other carriers; (2) dravy 
upon the talents and skills of all of th: 
carriers; and (3) deal with shippers anc 
container manufacturers as an industry) 
representative. It is hoped that the op 
erations of this committee will go a lon: 
way toward further eliminating imprope: 
packaging—one of the major deterrent: 
to “Perfect Shipping” in any form of! 
transportation. 





Barge Called ‘the Ultimate’ 
As Carrier and Container 
By CHESTER C. THOMPSON 


President, The American Waterways 
Operators, Inc. 


A double-skinned barge built of welded 
steel plate and sealed against the 
weather by water-tight hatch covers is 
the ultimate in 
shipping container 
and freight carrier 
combined into one. 

Barge lines op- 
erating on Amer- 
ica’s 28,996 miles of 
inland waterways 
believe modern 
towing has reduced 
to the minimum 
claims for loss, 
damage and pilfer- 
age until further 
progress can be 
made in elimina- 
tion of the human error. 


Bulk and packaged cargo in barge- 
loads constitutes all but a small fraction 
of the waterborne commerce on the 
rivers and canals so the barge becomes 
both carrier and container, an arrange- 
ment every freight carrier strives fon 


However, less-than-bargeload service 
is available on some of the inland water- 
ways and at least one barge line is pro- 
viding pick-up and delivery service by 
truck at both ends of its route. This 
latter service has established a “perfect 
shipping” record of loss, damage and pil- 
ferage claims of under nine-tenths of 
one per cent. Freight shipments of sev- 
eral shippers are combined to make a 
bargeload in this type of service. 


Modern towing has eliminated en- 
tirely the pilferage and river piracy 
which furnished plots for lurid yarns 
and stories in the days of the packet 
boats. 


Radar, the ship-to-ship radio 
telephone, navigation aids and 
modern towing methods and 
equipment have combined to re- 
duce to a minimum the hazards 
of the navigation channels. Col- 
lisions are rare and sinkings few. 
Moreover, barge cargo, with few 
exceptions, can be salvaged from 
sunken barges without loss or 
damage. 


Another safety factor to the credit of 
the “perfect shipping” record of modern 
waterborne commerce on the rivers and 
canals is the separation of power unit 
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Fast Rail Service 


BETWEEN 


The North 
and The South 


AND ALSO BETWEEN 


The West 


and The Carolinas 


Route your traffic via 
the NORFOLK SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. Diesel- 
ization of power assures 
dependable, fast, and 
efficient service. 


Industrial and 
Commercial Locations 


Norfolk Southern 
Railway 





J. R. Pritchard, President 


J. F. Dalton, Director of 
Industrial and Agricultural Development 
Norfolk, Va. 


Cc. H. Ware, General Traffic Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


J. E. Andrews, i~ Traffic Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


Traffic Offices maintained 
in principal cities. 
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from the cargo carrier. The early packet 
boat combined the two in a single hull. 
The towboat is frequently as far as a 
quarter of mile behind the lead barge 
of a river tow, and, in the event of fire, 
barges with their million-dollar cargoes 
can be cut loose from a burning towboat 
or tug and tied-up to the nearest bank. 
On the Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterways the barges follow the power 
unit on a towline. 





Intensive Research to Find 
Loss-Damage Causes Urged 


By LOWE P. SIDDONS 
President, The National Industrial Traffic League 


The April Perfect Shipping Campaign 
is now a 12-month campaign. The 
shippers, the carriers, the shippers’ ad- 
visory boards, the 
National Industrial 
Traffic League, va- 
rious traffic clubs 
and their national 
associations are 
pointing to meth- 
ods that will assist 
in getting the ship- 
ment from origin to 
destination without 
loss or damage. 

Much has been 
accomplished by 
these campaigns. 
They must be con- 
tinued and a very intensive research 
must be made to determine actual cause 
of loss and damage if we are going to 
approach the goal desired. The loss 
and damage research field has been 
covered extensively. 


L. P. Siddons 


In 1942 the loss and damage paid 
out by the railroads representing 
95 per cent of the United States, 
Canadian and Mexican mileage 
was only about $48 per million 
revenue ton-miles of freight car- 
ried. This figure increased rapidly 
during World War II and unfor- 
tunately has decreased little since, 
the highest figure being approxi- 
mately $106 per million revenue 
ton-miles in 1949. In 1953 the 
figure was only slightly less. The 
failure to reduce the amount paid 
out in claims per ton-mile over the 
years obviously is related to the 
fact that the causes of between 
63 and 70 per cent of the loss and 
damage claim account are not 
known. Sufficient information con- 
cerning 66.1 per cent of the loss 
and damage claim account of 
$111,400,066 in 1953 is not avail- 


able so as to assign a definite cause 
for it. 


There is great hope in the fact that 
the Association of American Railroads 
has recently organized a freight loss and 
damage prevention § section, properly 
staffed with a director and assistants, 
which should be able to locate and define 
some of the causes of 63 to 70 per cent 
of the loss and damage claim account. 

Backing up this program is an inten- 
sive campaign by the claim departments 
of many of the individual railroads to 
acquaint their employes, from _ the 
switchmen up, with the importance of 
the careful handling of freight through 
the freight houses and into the cars, 
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and careful movement of the loaded car; 
in yards and terminals. Some of thx 
railroads have constructed box cars wit} 
transparent sides so that the employe: 
can observe the effect of damage to the 
lading from the impact of a car in 
switching due to excessive speed. 


Determining the value of a perfect 
shipping campaign is like determining 
the value of proper health rules. The 
old Colorado miner drank an excessive 
amount of spirits the last 30 years of his 
life, but he lived to be 78 years old and 
died of cancer of the throat. The ques- 
tion is, how long would he have lived 
had he not over-indulged in his favorite 
spirits and had not become afflicted with 
cancer of the throat? 


Perfect shipping is everyone’s problem 
engaged in transportation. The results 
obtained so far should only serve to 
stimulate a more intensive research by 
all, so that we will be able to more di- 
rectly “lay the axe at the root of the 
evil.” 


Money Paid Out for Claims 
Could Be Used Profitably 


By EDWARD F. LACEY 


Secretary 
Transportation Council for 
the Department of Commerce 


Who wants a headache? Who wants 
a dissatisfied customer? Who likes to 
prepare and file loss and damage claims? 
To each of those 
questions the an- 
swer, of course, is, 
“No one.” 

And what carrier 
wants to pay good 
money out of its till 
for a claim caused 
by the carelessness 
of someone else? 
That is where it 
hurts, when one 
pauses to realize 
how much good 
could be done with 
that money — the 
improvements that could be made, the 
larger dividends that could be paid, the 
dollars that could be added to the pay 
roll, the new and modern equipment 
that could be purchased and placed in 
service, and, perhaps of greatest impor- 
tance, the amount of good will that could 
be gained and retained if goods could 
be transported and delivered in perfect 
condition. 


E. F. Lacey 


Would you, or a member of your family, 
purchase a badly damaged article? The 
answer is obvious. All of us—whether 
shopping for a television set, a set of 
golf clubs, that new rocking chair, or 
just a can of coffee—insist that the ar- 
ticle selected be in first class condition. 
If we detect the slightest scratch, we pass 
up the article. If the dealer is unable 
to produce the item in first class condi- 
tion, we promptly walk out and make our 
purchase elsewhere. A sale is lost; a 
dealer is disgruntled and complains be- 
cause someone, somewhere along the 
line, was careless in packing, handling 
or transporting that particular item. 

Many of us are inclined to ask, “What's 
the use of all this ballyhoo about claim 
prevention? We have given our em- 
ployes instructions to prepare our goods 
in good condition for transportation.” 
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Make San Francisco your Golden Gate to the great 


| GROWING WEST 


SAN FRANCISCO IS... 


the lowest cost, fastest distribution center in 
the eleven western states! 


center of the great Bay Area with a 
SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. $6,500, 000,000 income | 


50 years as Pacemaker of Pacific 
Coast Warehouses 


lp aS focal center of the fastest growing region of 
Warehouses all time! Now over 3,000,000 people! 


Over 500,000 square feet 


storage orea 

rave ti iia tiie You'll receive maximum benefit from this great 
A.D.T. Supervised growing market by placing spot stock in San 
General Merchandise, U.S. Customs Francisco, the most centrally located big city on 
and Internal Revenue Bonded Storage dike ° ’ ° 

EN TSP the Pacific Coast! And San Francisco’s finest ware- 
Telephone Service housing and distribution facilities are offered 
Well-trained, experienced personnel you at 

Private RR Sidings 

Reciprocal Switching 

et Cr Daten SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO 
Permitted City Carrier , 
Bonded Draymen MAIN OFFICE: 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, California - SUtter 1-3461 

Member American Warehousemen’s NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: Distribution Service, Inc., 2 Broadway + Bowling Green 9-0986 
Association CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: Distribution Service, inc., 251 East Grand Avenue + Superior 7-7180 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. 












THE ABC OF 


SHIPPING 































































































A. TRANSPORTATION—<overing the entire 
field of domestic and international air cargo 
“yma s fastest pore industry —offer- 
ing to shippers ad traffic men a monthly 
round-up of valuable air-shipping informa- 
tion . . . $5.00 per year. 












































































































































AMERICAN IMPORT & EXPORT 


ULLETIN—keeping up with the latest 
trends in all forms of international ship- 
ping and the most recent developments in 
government regulations—it's the month-to- 
month supplement to the CUSTOM HOUSE 
GUIDE . . . $5.00 per year. 










































































































































































De teaes HOUSE GUIDE—the BIG book! 
complete in every detail—the shipper’s and 
freight forwarder’s handbook, cross-indexed 
for easy reference. The only complete book 
in the field of ae vane. Answers every 
need and purp $25.00 per year 
including oman BULLETIN. 















































10 Bridge St. - New York 4, N.Y. 











Or, “We have posted instructions in our 
shipping rooms, warehouses, freight 
houses, cars and trucks, to exercise care 
in packing, loading, stowing and trans- 
ferring shipments.” Yet, unless, we, 
ourselves, make periodic checks of the 
actual methods which are being followed, 
we do not know what is going on. 


An alert industrial traffic man should 
acquaint himself with actual conditions 
in the packing and shipping rooms, and 
satisfy himself that the shipments are 
being properly prepared for transporta- 
tion; that bills of lading and shipping 
directions are not only complete, but are 
clear and legible. It is well to reevaluate 
packing methods, heavier loadings, faster 
means of transportation, changes in 
climatic conditions, and other factors 
which must all be considered to deter- 
mine whether shipments are tendered 
to the carriers in the best possible condi- 
tion to assure safe arrival at destination. 


Not infrequently, shipments meet with 
some very unusual conditions while en 
route. While the carrier is charged, 
under the law, to exercise due diligence 
and ordinary care to protect the lading 
entrusted to it for transportation, never- 
theless, a real responsibility rests on the 
shipper to deliver his products to the 
carrier in such condition that they will 
be able to withstand the normal stress 
and strain encountered in transit. 

Executives of carriers can also profit 
much by occasional visits to the freight 
stations and yards, particularly at trans- 
fer points, and observe at first hand the 
actual methods followed in checking and 
stowing merchandise, and in switching 
and classifying cars in the yards. It is 
quite generally recognized by experienced 
railroad operators that impacts in excess 
of four miles per hour can, and fre- 
quently do, cause serious damage to, and 
shifting of the lading. Yardmen, under 
pressure in making up trains are, at 
times, inclined to take chances and allow 
cars to go over the hump at speeds in 
excess of the four-mile limit. What then 
happens is anybody’s guess, but fre- 
quently a claim is “in the making” 
which must be paid by someone. 


Whether the over-all loss and 
damage to the rails and trucks is 
more or less than $120,000,000 for 
the immediate past year, it is safe 
to say that the actual figure is 
far in excess of that amount. It 
costs considerable to assemble the 
the data essential to present claims 
properly, and then to _ follow 
through to secure payment there- 
of. The loss to the disappointed 
consignee is considerable; it fre- 
quently disrupts his sales programs, 
and may require additional orders, 
perhaps with other manufacturers 
in different cities. 


It must be borne in mind, that it is 
very important to continue claim pre- 
vention activities, not only to emphasize 
the large amount of money involved, but 
the further fact that new employees are 
constantly taking the places of those 
who move on to other positions. There- 
fore, like sin, this subject wiil always 
be with us, and we must exert ourselves 
constantly to curb loss and damage; we 
must be alert to every possible means 
for moving valuable goods, from the 
point of production to the ultimate con- 
sumer, with expedition and in first class 
condition. 


More work and less talk, more prepara- 
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tion and less excuses; better supervisio: 
and training with less carelessness; wit! 
an earnest resolve to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent loss and damage, not only 
during the month of April but through- 
out the year, should be the serious ob- 
jective of all parties involved. The prob- 
lem is mutual, and the benefits attained 
redound to all. Therefore, it is the 
duty of shipper and carrier alike to tackle 
the problem energetically and whole- 
heartedly. A mere nod of acquiescence in 
this national program will not suffice 
What is everybody’s business is usually 
nobody’s business. Let’s make it the 
business of all of us to tackle this prob- 
lem like real men. 





‘Carelessness Thrives Only 
Where Supervision Sleeps’ 
By C. L. DENK, JR. 


President, National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards 


The Lord has been very good to the 
people of the United States. Our farms, 
mines and factories yield more food, fuel, 
raw materials and 
manufactured goods 
than do those of 
any other country 
In return, it is but 
reasonable to be- 
lieve that He ex- 
pects much of us, 
particularly in eco- 
nomical manage- 
ment. 

Let us, instead, 
ponder why we, to- 
day, are wasting 
over one hundred 
million dollars each 
year through freight loss and damage. 

Oh, of course, we have talked about it; 
we have waged annual campaign; tomes 
have been written, largely theoretical, 
but the “gremlin” moves merrily uphill 
laughing at the efforts of our good 
intentions, and, above all, at the attitude 
too many have adopted that freight loss 
and damage is a necessary evil—an 
attitude to which I don’t subscribe. 

It can be done with supervision and 
I do not mean the “passe” over-seer type 
but the modern experienced, meticulous, 
perpetual inspections that are found on 
the production lines. 


What profit was there, for example, in 
the holding of 621 public meetings in 256 
cities attended by 32,643 people, or the 
distribution of 381,710 pieces of literature 
in the April 1954 campaign? How much 
did these things cost in time and money? 
Meetings and literature will never ac- 
complish the attainable goal. The time 
and money so expended are futile unless 
translated into action, and how many, 
indeed, pursue such a course? 


Similarly, the holding of 7,464 meet- 
ings, attended by 115,287 railroad em- 
ployes is equally ineffective unless the 
seeds are cultivated with firmness 
through executive supervision. 


Loss and damage begins after 
the harvest or production, initially, 
perhaps, in transfers to storage, 
and thereafter the evil lurks in 
movement to and stowing in the 
transportation vehicle, en route, 
occasionally on line of road, but 
predominantly in switching and in 
unloading. And in each of these 
motions, there are potential dam- 


Cc. L. Denk, Jr. 
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= an unrivalled network of facilities in 7 states! 
offering safer transportation for L€L freight. ===> 


IN 33 YEARS Acme has covered the country with consolidating and distributing stations. 
Each new receiving station has brought the buyer closer to his sources of supply. Each new 
car destination has brought the seller closer to his markets. Today the strategic network of 
Acme facilities telescopes the distance between the producing and consuming areas of 
America with an incomparable service. 


ACME FREIGHT moves swiftly with a minimum of handlings between shipper’s plant 
and consignee’s door. Each piece in every shipment enjoys the extra security of its own 
identifying label — an exclusive Acme feature, and a real claim preventive. Our modern 
freight house facilities with the newest in freight handling and paper processing methods 
assure the utmost in safety, speed and year-round dependability. 


IN 1954 Acme lead the freight forwarder field with 6,586,876 shipments — proof of 
public confidence in the over-all efficiency of our service. You can count on Acme to main- 
tain its leadership by a never-ending search for further improvements in freight handling 
techniques to provide you with the fastest and safest less-carload transportation. 


LA \LA \ 
ae FAST FREIGHT, INC. 


years specialized handling of less-carload freight 










THE CASE OF THE 
UN-MISSING CASE 























































































































So this big customer barges in, peers around and says: 
“Look, I want some facts!’ “Su-sure,” we gulp. ‘““Wh-what’s 
troubling you?” 

He beams, real big. ““Nothing! That’s just it. You guys 
have always had mighty few missing or damaged shipments. 
But now you're outdoing yourselves! What’s happened?” 

This has: Through an intensified claim-prevention 
campaign, we've brought our customers a new standard of safe, 
sure service, with OS&D’s at an all-time low in relation to 
revenue. The ratio of claim payments has dropped over 60% 
since 1951! Here are the facts: Loss and damage ratios in 1951 
were 1.88% ... in 1952—1.29% ... in 1953—1.13% ... in 1954 

—0.75%, considerably less than the national average. 

One thing more: when a loss does occur, Mason and 
Dixon is right on the job with immediate claims-settlement 
service, with 75% of all claims fully paid in less than 30 days! 

Today, when you specify Mason and Dixon, you know 
you're assured of speedy, efficient, sure 


































































delivery of your shipment... 






the finest service on the 
highways today. 






































GENERAL OFFICES: 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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ages to vehicles as well as contents 
through carelessness alone or for 
the lack of stringent supervision. 


Carelessness thrives only where prope: 
supervision slumbers. We have had 
enough of words; let’s try action. By 
that I mean, specifically: 


(1) Astrong chain of active supervision 
from the top desk down to the foremen 
by shippers, by railroads, by consignees 

(2) Clean, suitable and safe vehicles 
from the transportation agencies. Elimi- 
nation of damage to such vehicles by 
shippers and consignees in loading and 
unloadings. 


(3) Use of the safest materials and 
methods for packaging and bracing. 


Rigid and absolute supervision will 
destroy carelessless removing completely 
all avoidable loss and damage and will 
go a long way towards drastically re- 
ducing much of that which seemed un- 
avoidable on the surface. 


Then, too, every shipper who attends 
the meetings of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards and reads the many trade jour- 
nals, such as the Trarric Wor Lp, is well 
aware of the problems of Loss and Dam- 
age and the strong efforts being made 
to reduce this one hundred million 
dollars yearly drain. Each shipper, and 
by the same means, each railroad officer 
who does so, should carry these messages 
through active supervision to the ranks 
of their ground forces. 


However, there are so very many small 
shippers and consignees who are in no 
way affiliated with the Advisory Boards, 
who are not subscribers to trade journals, 
but who, in the aggregate, constitute a 
tremendous volume of freight who 
should be reached and enrolled in this 
worthwhile effort. 

I sincerely believe this to be entirely 
possible and, furthermore, that when 
we do there will be a vast reduction 
in this awful waste through their efforts 
individually and collectively 





Loss-Damage Prevention 
Viewed as Defense Task’ 
By JOHN P. DENNIS 


Coordinator of Defense Transportation 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


Perfection in shipping, as in all other 
areas of human endeavor, is a goal to be 
striven toward more than an end within 
reasonable prospect 
of accomplishment. 
But no one can 
question the need 
for constant and 
continuing effort to 
reduce the eco- 
nomic waste caused 
by damage or de- 
struction to goods 
of all types while 
in transit. Perfect 
Shipping Month is 
our annual remind- 
er to shippers and 
carriers alike that 
much remains be done through unremit- 
ting watchfulness and care. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
the duty of marshalling our varied eco- 
nomic resources against the demands of 
possible war. Transportation in all its 
forms will play one of the decisive roles 
in any conflict which may come as it 
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How to move a coal mine! 


aie, Coal .. 


material of electric power... the 


. the raw 


necessary fuel for many other 
industries, too... is being moved 
by barge in greater quantities 
today than ever before. 

There’s a big reason why ... 
ECONOMY! 

Low-cost barge transportation 
helps keep down pro- 
duction costs in basic 


industries . . . and the 


savings are passed along to other 
industries, as well as to the con- 
suming public. 

The common carrier barge 
lines have proven the advan- 
tages of river transportation for 
Coal. We invite you, whether 
you wish to move a coal mine 

. or only a part of one, to 
contact your common 
carrier barge line for 


information. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICES: 1017 OLIVE STREET + ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Chicago — Cincinnati — Houston ~ Memphis — Minneapolis — New Orleans — Pittsburgh 
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POINT 
OF 
PROFITABLE 
RETURN 


The dollar saved is still the dollar earned, and the 
Port of Mobile offers profitable returns for shippers 
who want modern facilities, moderate charges and 
safety from pilferage and work stoppages. Successful 
shippers for the past quarter of a century have used 
the unexcelled shipping facilities provided by the Ala- 
bama State Docks at Mobile. You are invited to share 
these benefits with them. For complete information on 
the advantages of using the Port of Mobile, communi- 
cate with Alabama State Docks offices at New York, 
Chicago or Mobile. 


FOR SAVINGS —AND SAFETY 
SHIP VIA THE PORT OF MOBILE 

















































































































CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
327 LaSalle Street 50 Broad Street 
WEbster 9-7578 Whitehall 3-0080 

















ALABAMA STATE DOCKS BOARD 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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did in the last war. Shippers and car- 
riers alike will recall their experience 
with increased damage to freight during 
World War II brought about partly by 
heavier loading requirements, and in- 
ferior packaging but largely by haste, 
carelessness or indifference of those load- 
ing and moving the cars. 


Now is the time to instruct all 
transportation men in sound prac- 
tices of freight loading, blocking 
and bracing, and to impress upon 
those moving the freight that their 
job has not been done unless the 
lading is delivered at destination in 
the same usable form and condi- 
tion in which it was loaded. 


In time of peace, damage and destruc- 
tion of goods and materials in transit are 
economic losses we can ill afford, but 
in war when all things including trans- 
portation itself are in limited or critical 
supply, it is of more grave consequence. 
The dollar value of loss and damage 
claims may not fully measure its impor- 
tance. Accordingly, I urge shippers and 
carriers alike, while we are free from the 
pressures of military requirements, to 
give increasing thought, study and effort 


to the goals of the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign 





Fraternity Joins in Fight 
Against Loss and Damage 


By JOHN S. TRACEY 


National President, Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity, Inc. 


When the Delta Nu Alpha Transpor- 
tation Fraternity was originated in 1939 
in Wilmington, Del., it had among its 
early programs, dis- 
cussions on the pre- 
vention of loss and 
damage in all types 
of transportation. 

In 1945 the Fra- 
ternity became na- 
tional in scope and 
the founders wrote 
six objectives, two 
of which are di- 
rectly related to this 
War against waste. 
The first objective, 

J. S. Tracey which seems clear- 
ly related to this 
subject, is stated as follows: “To foster 
and promote the exchange of informa- 
tion, experience and ideas, and coopera- 
tion among its members.” To live up to 
this objective, the officers of our local 
chapters are constantly developing pro- 
grams which provide for such exchange 
of ideas and information and one of 
the angles stressed frequently during 
the year is the prevention of freight 
loss and damage. This subject may 
be brought home to the members tarough 
the use of forums, debates, or prominent 
speakers. Naturally, almost all chapters 
will normally use this subject during the 
Perfect Shipping Month of April, but 
it is not uncommon to find this subject 
on the local chapter programs at other 
times in the year. 


One of our other objectives is 
“to foster academic and practical 
transportation advancement.” We 
in Delta Nu Alpha feel very strong- 
ly that there can be no greater 
“practical transportation advance- 
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LEHIGH WAREHOUSE Services 
fill every distribution need 


9,000,000 SQUARE FEET OF SPACE 


NEW JERSEY 
Bigelow 3-7200 
NEW YORK 
Rector 2-3338 


6 strategic centers in Metropolitan New York- 
New Jersey: Specializing in daily distribution 
of general merchandise, food, liquors, any- 
where within 50-mile radius. Deep-water 
docks; all facilities for heavy machinery, 
metals 


For full details of storage and trans- 
portation services, write, wire or call 


Horseheads Industrial Center: Near Elmira- 
Corning, N. Y. For carload lots and in-transit 
storage east or west; served by 4 railroads. 


Richmond: General merchandise distribution 
to Tidewater Virginia. 


Atlanta: serving all the South 


LEHIGH Warehouse and 
Transportation Company 


98 FRELENMGHRUVYSEN AVE., ; NEW JERSEY 
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*RESOLUTION NO. 2 
BE IT RESOLVED that railroads in all Board 


territories are requested to 
make greater use of shock 
absorbing draft gear and other 
equipment designed to reduce 
the effect of excessive car 


impacts. 


* National Management Committee Report, 
National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, 
Proceedings—tighteenth Annual Meeting 
October 14, 1954 
Louisville, Kentucky 


NATIONAL MF-275 RUBBER-CUSHIONED DRAFT GEAR 


NATIONAL “*:'s::< CASTINGS COMPANY 
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Shipping delays cost money S ABEN A 
IT’S SABENA FOR FAST AIR CARGO ~—~2ih'*" were Metin 
TO EUROPE, AFRICA, THE MIDDLE EAST The Route of the Cathedrals 


589 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
WEW YORK - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - MIAMI - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA | 
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Freight Protector! 





SAVAGE IMPACT REGISTER 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH ATTENTION-FREE 
30-DAY CLOCKS 
Used by 94 Railroads and Hundreds of Shippers 
RECORDS: 
End Impacts, their severity and time of occurrence. 
DETECTS: 
Rough Handling, Poor Packing and Loading. 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 
R-S TWO WAY AND THREE WAY RIDE RECORDERS 
SMALL PACKAGE TESTERS FOR SPECIAL TEST 
WORK ON PACKAGING. 


These record vertical, lateral and longitudinal impacts. Detects: poor 
riding cars, rough handling, poor packing and loading. The R-S 
Two-Way Ride Recorder meets all of the specifications adopted by the 


National Safe Transit Committee. P.O. Box 445 
IMPACT REGISTER Co. {y2mP0™ 
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ment” than the reduction of loss 
and damage claims on the part of 
both shippers and carriers. We 
feel both sides are to blame be- 
cause our investigations on this 
subject show each to be careless— 
the shippers, in packaging and 
loading; the carriers, in handling 
and protecting. 


To hasten this “practical advance- 
ment” in our field we will continue to 
direct the attention of our membership 
to the need for fighting this problem 
The national headquarters of the Fra- 
ternity during this administration will 
accomplish this in three ways. First, by 
asking all of our 114 chapters throughout 
the United States to hold this type of 
program during their April meetings; 
second, we are making available a new 
list of speakers to our chapters and many 
persons well qualified to talk on this 
subject are shown on this list; and third, 
our National Educational Committee will 
have secured and made available to our 
member groups other types of programs 
on the prevention of loss and damage. 

We are also justly proud that among 
our 5,000 members there are many traffic 
men who do an outstanding job of fight- 
ing this waste in their daily work and 
that there ars also many others who 
willingly give part of their time to this 
same cause. 

We also salute those carriers in all 
modes of transportation who have will- 
ingly joined together with others in their 
field to lick this problem, and we hope 


all those presently outside the ranks will 
join them. 


Needless to say, the members of Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Praternity fully 
realize and appreciate the leadership ex- 
ercised by the little leprechaun from 
TraFFic Worup, Johnny Careful, in the 
fight against loss and damage. 





Claims in Movers’ Business 
Undergo Constant Analysis 
By JAMES F. ROWAN 


General Manager, Movers’ Conference 
of America 


A business in which the narrow margin 
of profit may, and often does, run second 
best to that of claims is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the need for 
adoption of sound 
practices which will 
enable it to effect 
the protection of 
the profits for 
which it exists. The 
Moving industry 
represents just such 
a business and we 
in the moving busi- 
ness are constuntly 
on the alert to se- 
cure economy in 

J. F. Rowan operating condi- 

tions which neces- 

sarily must be advanced to affirm the 

position of profits and negative the 
corrosive influence of claims. 

In a business which requires so much 
entering into the homes, offices, and 
other establishments of shippers and the 
handling, proper wrapping, padding, 
packing and storing of a great variety 
of fine furniture, appliances and articles 
of fragile, delicate, and high value (both 
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rom a monetary and, very often, senti- 
1ental standpoint) many elements con- 
ribute and enter into the make-up of 
amage claims. Household and office 
ffects and personal property, like all 
hysical property, are, from the day of 
nanufacture, subject to deterioration 
aused by air, light, temperature, and 
ther climatic conditions, even before 
ving physically handled by the mover. 
vegular use in a home, office or other 
sstablishment takes its toll of mars, 
ubs, scratches, loosened joints, and 
‘rystallization, for which there must, 
yne day, be an accounting. 


Another element contributing to claims 
in the moving business often arises from 
the placement of long-used and worn 
furniture and other articles in a new 
home, office, or other location, resulting 
in a contrast often so shocking to the 
inconditioned mind of the shipper as to 
leave him momentarily, at least, without 
faculty to recognize that the fault may 
rest with the condition of his property 
for which he normally has strong senti- 
mental attachments) and not upon the 
mover. 


In the course of a normal re- 
moval service a single article may 
be handled five to eight times. 
It naturally follows that a claim 
for some sort of damage easily 
can be found where the shipper’s 
disposition may have been ruffled 
by an inappropriate act or failure 
of the mover; improper or in- 
adequate selling of the job; late 
pickup or delivery; unclean ap- 
pearance; thoughtless acts of em- 
ployes; untidy equipment; and, 
discourteousness, or any other such 
acts as tend to discourage the 
feeling of confidence which the 
shipper might otherwise have had 
in the mover, and such loss of 
confidence consequently represents 
the origin of many claims which 
would never have otherwise ma- 
terialized. 


Quite naturally, much thought must 
be given to the moving firm’s chief stock 
in trade, namely, confidence. Confidence 
is the magical word of the moving in- 
dustry, if one such word may be singled 
out, to describe that which every forward 
thinking moving firm seeks to establish 
and maintain uppermost in the minds 
of the moving public. Confidence keeps 
the moving firm in business; deserved 
confidence keeps the firm’s books out 
of the “red” and well into the “black.” 

How is confidence established? And 
how is it maintained? The moving in- 
dustry, through committees of its mem- 
bership has given serious study to such 
problems over a long period of time and 
many fine publications and much edu- 
cational work has been accomplished 
among the members of the industry. In 
addition, proper equipment and facilities 
are in constant process of development 
and improvement to afford the best 
service possible. The moving industry 
develops its operating personnel to the 
point where they are not only generally 
highly skilled in the performance of this 
specialized type of service which is in 
addition to the purely basic necessity 
of being physically fit to operate a motor 
vehicle over the highways with safety 
to the public and property, but also as 
respectors of the very valuable, highly 
treasured, and often most fragile per- 
sonal effects and furniture that they 
are called upon to handle in their daily 








TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


The MOST COMPACT 


and MANEUVERABLE 
5,000 pound Fork Lift Truck ever made! 


Here, in the new Model 500, are the performance features you 
requested . . . NEW compactness and maneuverability previously found 
only in much smaller units. NEW power to spare for handling up to 2!/- 
ton loads. NEW day-long efficiency under the most severe working con- 
ditions from both gasoline and Diesel models. 

Here are versatile power, capacity and performance long needed in a 
compact, maneuverable fork lift truck. Find out how the new Towmotor 
Model 500 fork lift truck can meet your handling requirements . . . and 
turn more of your present handling costs into profit. For complete infor- 
mation, call or write your local Towmotor Representative, or TOwMOTOR 
CorPorRATION, Diy. 1003, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


ae yk NEW Power and Compactness 
% NEW High In Manevuverability 
% NEW Handling Speed And Efficiency 
FORK LIFT 
TRUCKS % NEW Driver Comfort 
and TRACTORS %& PLUS All Other TOWMOTOR Advantages 


Manufactured Only By Towmotor Corporation—The Pioneer Maker Of Fork Lift Trucks 








we von't uss KID GLOVES! 


Cooke warehouses assist you in pro- 
viding safe, sure swift movement of 
your merchandise. Today, mer- 
chandise storage is an exact sci- 
ence, which we have mastered 
through 25 years of service to 
America’s leading companies here 
at Cooke. Each of your warehous- 
ing and physical distribution prob- 


lems receives its own carefully 
worked out and custom-fitted solu- 
tion. What do you need? Inven- 
tory control? Small deliveries? Rush 
shipments? No, we don’t wear kid 
gloves in this business. But for the 
reliability and care that comes 
closest to it, “connect with Cooke” 


today. 


Write for informational brochure—just off the press. 


Erie Railroad: 12th & Provost Sts. 
Telephones: WHitehall 3-5090-1-2 
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Eastern Reps. for: North Pier Terminal Co., Chicago; Natl. Terminals ® 
Corp., Cleveland; Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co., Indianapolis. 


Penn. Railroad: 140 Bay St. 
JOurnal Square 2-5080-1-2 


poy, 41. LEO COOKE WAREHOUSE CORP. HAZ 
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Major Terminals 
and Warehouses 
Chicago * Dallas 
Los Angeles * Portland 
San Diego * San Francisco 
and all key West 
Coast cities 


LYON VAN LINES, INC.—Our big silver 
fleet, with up-to-the-minute equipment, 
provides fast, economical cross country 
transportation of household goods. 


LYON CAR-PAK FREIGHT FORWARD- 
ING—Time-tested techniques for ship- 
ping furniture wrapped and padded in 
rail pool cars, door to door delivery, 
affords new economies. 


LYON EXPORT DIVISION—Commercial 
shipping, processed and crated in our 
5-acre plant, handles every type of 
product from delicate instruments to 
large aircraft and missiles. 


LYON SKY VANS—When speed is an 
important factor, this service is 
designed to meet your schedule. 


YON 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 
1950 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
RE 1-3131 
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operation. The mover must, at all times, 
exercise great care and caution in select- 
ing personnel of good moral character 
for work which involves, as pointed out 
above, so much entry into the homes, 
offices, and other establishments of ship- 
pers. 

The moving industry seeks to effec- 
tively apply its standards of selection and 
training to every individual shipper hav- 
ing a need for the industry’s services. 
Direct and close supervision is required 
at all times. The shipper’s satisfaction 
is the pay-off that keeps claims within 
the limitations of sound financial con- 
dition. 

The moving industry has not, by any 
means, reached a final or desired solu- 
tion of its claims problem. Constant 
analysis, education, and new and im- 
proved methods of approach to the prob- 
lem are being sought by committees set 
up within the framework not only of the 
Movers’ Conference of America, but 
other of the moving industry’s trade 
associations at the local, state, regional, 
and national levels of organization. The 
important thing is that such advances 
are being pursued from the grass-roots 
level of the industry itself by the men 
most concerned, the men in the business, 
and we believe that the moving industry 
is making real progress with the problem 
of claims in the moving business. 


‘There Is No Such Thing 
As a Necessary Claim’ 


By OWEN CLARKE 


Member of 1.C.C. and Administrator, 
Defense Transport Administration 


The ability of our transportation sys- 
tem and its supporting industries to 
meet the requirements of war is a par- 
ticular concern of 
the Defense Trans- 
port Administra- 
tion. Therefore, any 
program designed 
to conserve the in- 
come of carriers by 
reducing those 
avoidable losses 
which adversely af- 
fect their financial 
strength has our 
enthusiastic sup- 
port. 

If only one-fourth 
of the millions of 
dollars paid out annually for loss and 
damage claims could be made available 
for capital expenditures, our transporta- 
tion system would be much better pre- 
pared to assume the tremendous burdens 
of any future war, whether it be an- 
other police action, an international duel, 
or an atomic holocaust. 

The goal of a Perfect Shipping Month 
is, of course, unattainable. However, by 
creating “claim consciousness” and by 
stressing the need for constant revision 
and improvement of shipping practices, 
these annual campaigns serve most use- 
ful functions. They cultivate a better un- 
derstanding among shippers, carriers, 
and receivers, resulting in these three 
groups more fully realizing that freight 
loss and damage is their common prob- 
lem and prevention thereof their joint 
responsibility. 

A review of all of the efforts of all of 
the carriers and of all of the people who 
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FREIGHT 


TRANSPORTATION 
“PROBLEMS” 


Our representatives can help you. They are well 
acquainted with present-day complex freight trans- 
portation problems. Whether you need advice about 
rates, routing or service you'll find them ready, will- 
ing and able to give friendly, personal attention to 
your needs. Write or phone—a representative will 


call. 


ALTON, ILL. 

Front & Ridge Sts. 
Telephone 3-5591 

R. A, Elis, General Agent 





CHICAGO” 41 Sn te 

1529-1530 Utilities siaa? 

327 South LaSalle St. 

Telephone HArrison 7-3570 

D. A. Lewis, Northern’ Traffic Manager 
Harry J. Smith, Asst. Genl. Frt. Agt. 
Donald P. O’Connor, General Agent 
Louise P. Warden, General Agent 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

715 Williamson Bidg. 

215 Euclid Ave. 

Telephone SUperior 1-1998 

J. M. Fowler, Asst. Genl. Freight Agent 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS ; 

1702 Ct, Bidg. 

1700 Commerce Street 

Telephone Riverside 5967 

E, A. Compton, Asst. Genl. Freight Agent 
James L. Greene, — Prt. Agt. 


1065 Ne 20, i i 
Telephone 2.0533" sate 
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Vice President—Traffic 


DECATUR 12, ILL, 

621 Standard Office Bidg. 
132 South Water Street 
Telephone 3-1151 

L. C. Bundy, Asst, Gen. Frt. 


EAST PEORIA 8, ILL. 


& Pass, Agt. 


w. 4 Riordan, Asst. pen Frt. Poss. Ag. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. | 
539 Board of Trade Bidg. 
127 West 10th Street 
Telephone HArrison 3689 — 


R, E, Maloney, Asst. Gel. Freight Agent | 


_ Leonard E. Smith, Traveling Frt. Agt. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

711 Pacific Mutual Bidg. 

523 West Sixth Street 
Telephone MAdison 9-1864 
Donald L. Behler, General Agent 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISC, 

1200 Majestic Bidg. 

231 West Wisconsin Ave. 
Telephone Broadway 6-5238 
John G. Lafleur, General Agent 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 

808 Metropolitan Bidg. 

3rd Street and 2nd Ave. South 
Telephone BRidgeport 4660 3 
Donald W, Ward, General Agent 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 

1804 Pere Marquette Bidg. 
150 Baronne Street 
Telephone MAgnolia 3893 
Albert 4 — brant oor 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

1901, 535 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-6998 
K. L. Stivers, Eastern Traffic Mgr. 


George Fiester, General Agent 


Julius M. Falese, Commercial Agent 


PITTSBURGH. 22, PENN. . 

1335 Henry W. Oliver irae 
535 Smithfield Street 

pepyoes Atlantic. 1-3074 





ST, Louis 1) MISSOURI tr 
710. N, 12th Boulevard _ 


‘Telephone CEntraf 1-5300° 


Walter R. Lankford, Genl. Freight Agt. 

L. A. Ebert, Asst. General Frit. Agt. 

Leo LaMarsh, Asst. Genl. Frt. & Pass. Ast. 
Arthur L. Mohrman, Commercial Agent — 
Wm. J. Resetarits, Commercial ‘Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
757 Monadnock Bldg. i 

681 Market Street i 
Telephone YUkon 2-1946 es 
$. H. Lloyd, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Wm. 1. Pierce, General Agent 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


2015 Clear Lake Ave. 
Telephone 3-4553 


- J. 4. Flynn, General Agent 


TULSA 3, OKLA. 

811. Daniel Building 
101-107 E. 3rd St. 

Telephone 4-9353 

R. A, oe Gone a 
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Soules your ni iene Ag ob! MRS ag 


GENERAL OFFICES: 710 N. 12TH BOULEVARD, ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI * TELEPHONE CENTRAL 1-5300 


Illinois Terminal 


(OFFICES IN 19 CITIES THROUGHOUT U.S.A.) 






RAILROAD 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL 
COM PANY 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 
NEW MILEAGE GUIDE NO. 6 


To be Available May 1, 1955 
No. 6, Cancels No. 5 MF-I.C.C. No. 47 










Indispensable aid for traffic men and other executives in 
checking motor. freight bills, auditing travel expenses— 
Saves you time and money. 







1. New Mileage Guide No. 6 will contain 715 key 
point cities and towns as compared with 625 key 
points in Guide No. 5. 








2. The Mileage Charts list 255,000 specific distances 
as compared to 195,000 in the present Guide. 






3. New regional, state and vicinity maps. 





4. A new section containing location information 
with respect to military installations and 
establishments. 







5. 311 pages (an increase from 272) of charts, 
maps, and governing rules. Maps open flat 
24” x 16”. 








Over 4,000 carriers use this publication, showing mileage 
between practically all intermediate and “off-line” points in 
the United States and Canada, for control of mileage rates 
and have found the Guide a valuable book of many uses. 
Order your copy of the new, improved No. 6 Mileage Guide 
on or before May 1, 1955. 


$12.00 per copy 


Published in strict accordance with ICC requirements 
for clarity and accuracy 






















































HOUSEHOLD GOODS CARRIERS BUREAU 











J. F. Rowan, Executive Secretary 











1424 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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use transportation services cannot fail 
to engender a feeling of confidence that 
steady progress is indeed being made to- 
ward that long-sought goal embodied in 
the words “Perfect Shipping.” But even 
greater progress may be expected when 
full recognition is given to the fact that 
freight loss and damage is the inevitable 
product of correctable human error. 


Freight claims don’t happen— 
they are manufactured in every 
case by error of some kind. To pre- 
vent claims the shipper, the car- 
rier and the receiver must adopt 
an inflexible attitude that there is 
no such thing as a necessary claim. 


In every instance it must be deter- 
mined why the loss or damage occurred 
and then necessary steps must be taken 
to prevent its recurrence. When this for- 
mula is followed further advancement in 
claim prevention will be assured. 






Good Materials Handling, 
Packaging Reduce Claims 
By GEORGE A. SMITH 


Chairman, Board of Directors 
American Material Handling Society 


When we review the many facets of the 
industrial organization, we are amazed 
at the progress made during the last 25 
years. Allphases 
have made tre- 
mendous_ strides — 
some greater than 
others. Two have, 
however, lagged be- 
hind until the last 
six or seven years, 
when impetus has 
been given to ma- 
terials handling 
and packaging. 

It is most encour- 
aging to note the 
growing interest 
and importance 
placed upon packaging in the economics 
of product distribution to our customers. 

It is recognized too that good shipping, 
materials handling, and packaging 
greatly reduce claims resulting from loss 
and damage. 


The types of machines produced by 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation include electric typewriters, 
electronic time systems, and a wide 
variety of accounting machines and 
electronic computers. This equipment is 
subjected to shock and vibration during 
transportation, and, on occasion, rough 
handling. The slogan of the National 
Safe Transit Committee, “All manufac- 
turing, engineering and quality efforts 
are in vain if the product reaches its 
destination in a damaged condition,” pre- 
sents a challenge to the ingenuity of ou 
material handling and packaging engi« 
neers. We insist that close coordination 
exist between materials handling and 
packaging so that a substantial and mu- 
tual benefit will be gained. 

To obtain these benefits, we are pro- 
tecting our equipment from shock and 
vibration damage with bonded rubber 
shock mounts. 

A great deal of consideration is given 
to the handling during loading and un- 
loading. Provisions are made for heavy 
machines so that mechanized equipment 
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can be utilized to advantage. Protection 
from the elements and identification are 
other considerations. 

Our traffic department is ever on the 
alert to explore new avenues of trans- 
portation. 


There is one other factor that 
must not be overlooked—that of 
customer good will. Nothing can 
destroy this more quickly than 
damaged shipments. 


At I.B.M. we are all keenly aware of 
this, including the shipping room person- 
nel, whose interest in good packaging and 
shipping are evidenced by their partici- 
pation in our company-wide suggestion 
system. Many well-thought-out sugges- 
tions are the embryo of improved pack- 
aging methods. 

We feel that the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign has made tremendous strides 
and that its effects have been felt and 
reflected in our economic structure. 





More Attention to Stowage 
In Stop-Off Cars Needed 
By C. A. NAFFZIGER 


Director, Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section, Association of American Railroads 


Shippers, carriers and receivers are 
continually becoming more firmly united 
as a team in the all-out war against 
the waste resulting 
from loss and dam- 
age to freight. 

With the ever- 
increasing realiza- 
tion that each 
member of the 
team has a definite 
part in the year 
round Perfect Ship- 
ping program with 
the obligation to 
fulfill that part, 
shippers, carriers 
and receivers are 
stepping up their 
Perfect Shipping activities all along the 
line. 

Shippers are looking into their packing, 
marking, handling and loading practices 
and are. intensifying the program of 
requesting reports as to the condition 
of their shipments at destination with 
suggestions for improvement. 

Carriers are improving the condition 
of the cars and other facilities as well 
as the motive power and are waging 
an intensive unrelenting fight against 
that Number One problem from the rail- 
road handling standpoint — Overspeed 
Impact. 

During the past year we have seen a 
marked increase in the activities of in- 
dividual carriers in their efforts to pro- 
mote careful car handling. More and 
more carriers are using special impact 
demonstration cars, instruction cars, 
visual aids, impact registers, special cam- 
paigns, meetings, talks with the men 
and various other plans, all designed and 
programmed to get the careful car 
handling story to the men who are 
actually handling the cars. 

We have also seen a concerted attack 
on overspeed impact on all fronts in that 
@ careful car handling committee has 
been set up in each shippers advisory 
board territory with the chairman of the 
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railroad contact committee serving as 
chairman of the careful car handling 
committee. Thus far 24 highly successful 
and enthusiastic meetings have been held 
in various board territories and more 
are scheduled to be held in the continu- 
ing program of ever-increasing activity. 

Receivers are studying and improving 
their unloading and handling practices. 
They are also looking more closely into 
the loading methods used by their ship- 
pers and are progressing the program 
of making factual reports, with photo- 
graphs, of the condition of the load at 
destination, They are giving these re- 
ports to shippers with suggestions for 
improvement. 

It is essential that more attention be 
given to stop-off cars—especially on the 
part of the part-unload consignee, who 
should see that whoever unloads the car, 
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lives up to his tariff obligation which 
states: 

“The freight remaining in the car at 
stop-off point must be properly braced 
and stowed by the party doing the un- 
loading to prevent loss and damage.” 

More widespread use of the stop-off 
poster, furnished free to shippers by the 
railroads, -will be of material assistance 
in solving this problem. 


The past year has seen the fur- 
ther development and adoption of 
a mighty weapon by the Perfect 
Shipping forces—the consignee’s 
carload damage report. This re- 
port, properly used, will be the 
means of providing factual data 
as to the cause of damage, thereby 
affording a true basis for corrective 
procedure. 


Shippers and receivers are to be con- 
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Your vital carload is safe 
with the carrier that takes 
necessary precautions before 
as well as during the haul. 
The Reading’s complete 
freight service—from start 
to finish—is truly planned 
to provide the practical 
solution to perfect shipping. 


PERFECT “// 
SHIPPING 
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The Reading strives for “perfect shipping” results —by 






constantly modernizing its equipment—adding to its fleet 
and facilities. Why not take advantage of this outstand- 
ing freight service ? Ship via the Reading! 





READING RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Friendly Railroad 
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gratulated upon their interest, effort 
and activity in the adoption of the con- 
signee’s carload damage report. It will 
be effective to the extent that it is prop- 
erly used and that appropriate follow- 
through is given the data developed. 






















Operators of Port Terminals 
Bear Great Responsibility 
By WARREN D. LAMPORT 


General Manager of Port of Houston and Pres- 
ident, American Association of Port Authorities 








As a terminal operator, the Harris 
County Houston Ship Channel Naviga- 
tion District is concerned with damage 
and claims to mer- 
chandise resulting 
from faulty or care- 
less handling. We 
are continually re- 
minding labor to 
prevent damage to 
merchandise, which 
in turn will lessen 
the filing of claims. 
When merchandise 
is damaged no one 
benefits. Everyone 
involved suffers a 
loss. In the end the 
total involved is 
passed on to the consumer. 

We are trying to educate labor to that 
point of view, for labor does represent 
a goodly percentage of all domestic con- 
sumption. If each individual is made to 
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department and police officers. 


ployee groups. 































Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad is cooperating in the 
loss and damage prevention 

program through its Station Agents, freight 

house employees, train and switch crews, car 

A practical 

educational program is carried on throughout 

the year, supported by the use of impact re- 
corders, photographs and meetings with em- 


understand this basic economic factor, 
great strides will be made in over-all 
reduction of factors which cause dam- 
age to occur. 


The terminal operator handling 
merchandise in foreign cOmmerce 
has a great responsibility in pre- 
venting damage. So many things 
can happen; and repercussions will 
be felt all down the line from the 
American as well as foreign bank- 
er, and last but not least, the for- 
eign buyer, who has to await the 
replacement of his original pur- 
chase. If the terminal operator is 
also operator of the port, future 
business can be lost to the port if 
these damages continue. 


On all shipments, care must be exer- 
cised to avoid delays by customs au- 
thorities as any cargo moving in bond 
is the government’s responsibility to see 
that the merchandise is forwarded in 
good condition. Here again the foreign 
shipper may decide that such damage 
could have been avoided, and he will 
insist that the steamship company use 
some other American port if he feels 
he is being penalized by our negligence. 

Quite naturally the shippers must 
continue research to develop an improved 
type of packaging, both for domestic as 
well as export shipments. At the same 
time, mediums of transportation must 
continue emphasis upon remedial action 
to assure safer practices in transporta- 
tion. 


The final answer, however, rests with 
those who actually physically handle the 
merchandise. If they want to be care- 





D&H and B&M Yards at Mechanicville, N. Y. 
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ful and are careful, damage seldom re- 
sults. Carelessness and indifference is 
our worst enemy and the primary causes 
of damage and mounting claims. 





Freight-Handling Employes 
Need Training, Supervision 
By JOHN M. MILLER 


Executive Secretary, National Freight Claim Coun- 
cil of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


The National Freight Claim Council 
of American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
fully endorses the objectives of the an- 
nual Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign 
which brings ship- 
pers, carriers, and 
receivers together in 
in a_ cooperative 
effort to achieve 
reduction in freight 
loss and damage. 

While the numer- 
ous luncheons, din- 
ners, and meetings 
of traffic managers 
and others during 
the month of April 
undoubtedly serve 
to create enthusiam for further preven- 
tion efforts, there is a growing feeling 
in our industry that the solution to the 
loss and damage problem is to be 
achieved not from meetings of the higher 
echelon personnel such as traffic man- 
agers of shippers and carriers but from 


J. M. Miller 
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efforts directed to the education of the 
employes of shippers, carriers and re- 
ceivers who actually handle the freight. 
Enthusiasm, speeches, special editions of 
trade publications—all may have their 
place in our annual prevention cam- 
paign; but progress in freight loss and 
damage reduction is more _ speedily 
achieved through the education and con- 
stant supervision of freight handling 
employes. 


Like Calvin Coolidge’s terse reply 
to his wife that the preacher was 
“against sin,” so most of us are 
against claims—against loss and 
against damage. Our crusade, how- 
ever, requires more than lip-service 
to a premise on which all are 
agreed. We can attend meetings, 
write articles, applaud this and ap- 





























We’re pretty darn proud of our claims re- 
cord for last year. Of almost a million 
shipments — 918,185 to be exact — 
99.24% were not involved in a claim! 
Furthermore, 87% of the claims that 
were filed were paid within 30 days. And 
Garrett’s was the only western motor car- 
rier to be cited for special recognition by 
ATA’S National Freight Claims council— 


plaud that—but until we reach the 
men whose daily work is responsi- 
ble for most freight loss and dam- 
age, we are simply emulating Don 
Quixote in his joust with the wind- 
mills. 


In our vast trucking industry, it is an 
accepted fact that most motor carriers 
are on equal terms. Each carrier has 
the same opportunity to buy the mate- 
rial or physical things required to operate 
such as trucks, tractors, trailers, ware- 
house and mechanical handling equip- 
ment. Yet one carrier with practically 
identical operations and equipment to 
its competitor’s will have an exceedingly 
high claim ratio while its competitor 
will have an exceedingly low one—why? 
It is the employes—the men who 
handle the freight—the drivers, check- 











only six other carriers in the entire 
country received such an honor. 
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ONE-LINE SERVICE BETWEEN 
COLORADO AND POINTS WEST 


New 
ing Carrier Service To All Major 
Eastern Points. Thru-Trailer Be- | 
tween Salt Lake City and Dallas. | 


Transcontinental Connect- 
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ers, and loaders—it is the work of these 
men which usually determines the succes: 
or failure of a carrier’s freight loss and 
damage prevention campaign. Some 
employes fail to understand that the 
work they do is important—that the jobs 
of others and the success of the com- 
pany depends upon each employe put- 
ting forth that little extra effort to do 
his job right. 


To reach the men who handle the 
freight requires more than enthusiasm; 
it requires direct communication with 
each individual who has anything to do 
with freight handling. Employe meet- 
ings, posters, pamphlets, photographs 
have all been used successfully in getting 
the claim prevention message to freight 
handling employes. Once the employe 
is properly instructed, however, constant 
supervision must continue to prevent 
retrogression. Incentive programs and 
contests have been found exceedingly 
valuable in maintaining employe in- 
terest and cooperation. 


It is our sincere hope that our ship- 
per-receiver friends will consider the 
advantages to be gained and the progress 
to be secured bv instituting in their 
organizations a claim prevention pro- 
gram which will embrace all personnel 
concerned with packaging, shipping and 
receiving. In order to achieve our goal 
of Perfect Transportation, we must have 
Perfect Shipping plus Perfect Handling 
plus Perfect Receiving, and the achieve- 
ment of this objective requires the full 
cooperation and support of all freight 
handling employes of all concerned. 


Design Techniques Improved; 
What About Human Factor? 


By EARL B. CANDELL 


President, Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers 


In these fast moving times, the sea- 
sons pass so rapidly that the year cycle 
is completed before we know or realize 
it. Here again we 
have come to an- 
other “Perfect 
Shipping Month” 
observance and it 
has come so soon 
that I wonder what 
new there is to re- 
port. 

Have we made 
progress since the 
last year, or the 
past several years? 
Have we learned 
help to reduce ship- 
any new things that 
ping losses? Have we passed on to new 
and less experienced hands the knowl- 
edge that we have learned by hard ex- 
perience? 


This seems to be a time for taking an 
inventory of our gains and losses, our 
accomplishments and failures—and if 
these add to plus values, we have pro- 
gressed. It is very difficult to get a really 
true picture of actual conditions. Freight 
claims are one thing; but what about the 
hidden losses that never get into reports? 


After all, each of us needs to analyze 
our own problems with the idea, not of 
seeing how much we can push off to the 
other fellow, but how much we can help 
ourselves. 


With this frame of mind, a lot more 


E. B. Candell 
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Less heat waste 
























Less surface area, less heat lost i 
rdinary 

Rounded exclusive Power-Dome com- Dodge avoids Vl ignition 

bustion chamber has less surface area power- 

than irregular chambers. Thus less 




















heat is dissipated into cooling system, Stealing 
more heat is utilized within the cham- 
ber to expand gases more fully, give hot spots 





reater thrust to piston. 

. nie Power-Dome  Pre-ignition F 

combustion from carbon 
chambers are “hot spots” 
rounded, have 

no corners or pockets in which carbon 
deposits can build up. Such deposits 
become red-hot, pre-ignite the fuel-air 
mixture, cause engine knock and loss 
of power, lead to costly repairs. 





Short flame travel, 
hetter valving 











Dodge Ordinary 
V-8 V-8 


With Power-Dome combus- 
tion chambers, the spark 
plugs are located at or near 
the center. Thus the flame 
has a shorter distance to 
travel, combustion is more 
even. Large unrestricted 
valves mean better “‘breath- 
ing” and greater efficiency. 






How you 
get more power, 
use [eee qae with = 
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POWER-DOMEV8 truck enginee! 


Truck owners everywhere report more power and less fuel 
consumption with new Dodge Truck Power-Dome V-8 
engines. AAA-supervised tests proved the power of Dodge 
Truck V-8’s in a history-making Pikes Peak climb. . 
proved the economy of Dodge Truck V-8’s in a sensational 
22-mile-per-gallon Economy Run. 

Look at the pictures and captions shown on this page— 
then, for further details and an eye-opening road test, see 
your dependable Dodge Truck dealer! 


DODGE!é2i’ TRUCKS 


A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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This little booklet, which 
will be sent to you without 
obligation if you will send 
the coupon below to the Reg- 
istrar of the American Society 
of Traffic and Transportation, 
may be the door that opens 
the way to you to become 
one of the accepted leaders 
in American industry. 




























Mr. E. H. Breisacher, Registrar, 


Box 2128, Middle City Station, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the Announcement 


UID rk tab cdi vebicdh cies “ahicabanioen 
Place of Employment (not essential) 
Street and Number .........0.0......0... 


City, Zone and State 


ree Copy Now 


American Society of Traffic and Transportation, 


me about the examinations for certificated membership in the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation, together with registration blanks, 
and information about the time and places of the next examination. 


Examinations for certificated membership 
in the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation are held twice a year. The 
next series is scheduled for Thursday and 
Friday June 9 and 10 in many cities, one of 
them conveniently located to every regis- 
trant. These examinations are not intended 
for testing geniuses only. They are intended 
to determine the qualifications of each ex- 
aminee to take his place, through work and 
experience — and continued study — among 
that important group of new transportation 
executives to whom will be entrusted the 
new transportation means and facilities now 
rapidly developing in our expanding 
economy. 


More THAN ELEVEN HUNDRED leaders in transportation, pioneers and leaders in 
their chosen field, have joined as founders to further with their work and support and 
to finance the educational and examination program of the Society. 


By this means they express their approval of a concerted move to provide for the 
future of American industry trained men and women, pledged to a level of industrial 
awareness and a standard of practical ethics, to keep pace with the advancing American 
business management and technology. 


Through its educational fellowship grants, American Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion is making it possible for talented and worthy young people to further their progress 
in transportation. It invites individuals and corporations in transportation to join in 
this work—which is specifically aimed toward education in the field of transportation, 
the area from which those individuals and corporations derive their incomes. 

The fund is administered by a committee of top-flight traffic men. If you are inter- 
ested in participating (perhaps as a substitute for troublesome and sometimes question- 
able customer entertainment and gifts) write to Mr. C. H. Vayo, Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, American Society of Traffic and Transportation, 96 Thomas Avenue, Rochester, 
New York. 


A certificaté of meinbership 


of 


in the American Society 


and Bibliography that will inform 


Traffic and Transportation is a 
hallmark of educatien and ex- 
perience. Begin now to prepare 
for the attainment for yourself ! 
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good can be derived from the many meet- 
ings, programs, and training courses 
being held throughout the country on 
these subjects. If attendance at the an- 
nual SIPMHE short courses is any 
criteria, then there is an ever growing 
interest in improving packaging and 
handling methods. Each year. these 
courses have been better attended, the 
level of instruction has been raised, the 
interest in the fundamentals of pack- 
aging and material handling is greater 
today than ever before. Membership in 
these societies, whose primary aim is to 
raise the sights of people engaged in this 
work, is growing each year at a very en- 
couraging rate—yet there are many who 
have yet to align themselves with these 
groups. They need you—you need them; 
better get together. 


There is no question but what 
our techniques of design have im- 
proved; the uniformity of product 
from many of the vendors has im- 
proved greatly; much more empha- 
sis is being given to quality con- 
trol and performance by vendors 
of packing materials than ever be- 
fore. More pretesting of shipping 
containers is being practiced today 
than ever. All of these things mean 
better performance. 


But along with this. comes a caution— 
let’s not use this as an excuse to lessen 
our attentiveness to the human factor. 
If all these improvements are nullified 
by more careless handling, the net gain 
can be zero or less. So a broad, over-all 
view is necessary, and accidents to the 
package, because of carelessness, are just 
as important as ever. Let’s not let im- 


“CHOOSE YOUR WAREHOUSEMAN 
AS YOU WOULD. YOUR BANKER” 


Largest-Modern Cold and Dry Stor- 
age Warehouse in Toledo and 
Northwestern Ohio. 


Concrete and Steel Construction. 


Automatic Sprinklers — ADT 
Service. 


Private Sidings—N.Y.C. and B.&O. 
Railroads. 


Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 


Heated Storage Facilities. 


proved techniques and materials be the 
excuse for increased carelessness in han- 
dling. Some of the best made plans can 
be wrecked by the personnel attitude. So 
we need a combination of the two to 
make progress in this field. 





Improved Equipment Makes 
Claim Reduction Possible 
By E. G. PLOWMAN 


President, National Defense Transportation 
Association 


All of us remember that most effective 
wartime poster that showed our beloved 
national caricature pointing his finger. 
The caption read, 
“Uncle Sam Needs 
You!” 

Uncle Sam needs 
your contribution 
towards the elimi- 
nation of the waste 
of freight loss and 
damage. It is a job 
for all who have a 
part to play in 
transportation. 
Whether your part 
is in furnishing or 
using transporta- 
tion, or in supply- 
ing materials, devices or equipment for 
handling and transporting freight, you 
can contribute ingenuity, care, or di- 
rection toward the improvement of a 
situation that costs commerce in these 


E. G. Plowman 
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United States over half a billion dollars 
a year. 


This astonishing sum is a conservative 
estimate made up of carrier payments, 
plus what it costs the carrier over and 
above the payments, plus the cost to the 
owners of the goods over and above 
collections from carriers. It is a very 
respectable amount and a waste our 
commerce cannot afford. It also is a 
tax on our substance for defense. 


The estimate of 1954 loss and 
damage claim payments by rail- 
roads is about $100,000,000; in 
1953 it was over $111,000,Q00. It is 
hoped that this reduction from the 
previous year can be the start of 
a downward trend that will con- 
tinue until our claim problem be- 
comes minimal. One of the meth- 
ods by which this can be accom- 
plished is the provision of modern 
equipment, designed to protect the 
lading from the rigors of modern 
transportation. In the past year 
much progress toward this end was 
accomplished, especially in the 
building and ordering of railroad 
cars designed for this purpose. 


By April, Perfect Shipping Month, this 
year, the number of such modern, im- 
proved railroad cars in service will have 
been substantially increased. Although 
this number is still small when com- 
pared to the total of all railroad cars, 
it is growing. The effective use of this 
kind of equipment will tend to extend 
Perfect Shipping Month to an all year 
effectiveness. 


The National Defense Transportation 


“YOUR BRANCH HOUSE 
—Without the Overhead” 


Receiving, handling, storing, dis- 
tribution, General Merchandise and 
Cold Storage Products. 


Coolers — Freezers — Blast Freez- 
ing. 


Individual Freezer Lockers. 


Offices and Stores for Brokers and 
Merchants. 


Palletized-Electric Handling Equip- 
ment. 


Complete Warehousing Service. 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


L. M. ASHENBRENNER, General Manager 


PHONE: MAIN 4231 
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Yes, our years of experience have 
taught us to protect YOUR 
FREIGHT. 







It’s our business. We are staffed, 
equipped, insured and experi- 
enced to transport freight thru- 
out the Nation. 









Express Service from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Midwest. Con- 
nection lines to the West Coast. 
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Association applauds these advances and 
hopes for continuing and increasing 
success in the battle against loss and 
damage. Uncle Sam needs the combined 
and determined effort of all of us in this 
action. Let us ail determine to make the 
April 1955 Perfect Shipping Campaign 
the beginning of an improvement pro- 
gram that will not stop until loss and 
damage has ceased to be a real problem. 


‘53 Rail Claim Bill Stated 
In Terms of Gross Revenue 
By J. M. HOOD 


President, American Short Line Railroad 
Association 


The American Short Line Railroad 
Association welcomes the opportunity 
afforded by TRAFFIC WorLD to lend its 
wholehearted sup- 
port to this cam- 
paign. Its 302 mem- 
ber lines recognize 
that adequate facil- 
ities, cars in proper 
condition and suit- 
able for the loading 
offered, trained per- 
sonnel and ener- 
getic supervision 
are the necessities, 
from the rail stand- 
point, to perfect 
shipping and satis- 
factory service to 





J. M. Hood 


their customers. 


Such efforts at reducing claims and 
direct losses to carriers should be contin- 
uous rather than confined to a single 
month. Claims paid during 1953 exceed- 
ed $112,000,000. The impact and im- 
portance of these loss and damage claim 
payments can be better shown when it 
is realized that it takes gross revenues 
of $448,000,000 on a seventy-five per cent 
operating ratio to earn $112,000,000. One 
of the richest sources of additional earn- 
ings is to reduce loss and damage 
claims. 


To bring about a_ substantial 
reduction of loss and damage claim 
payments requires the effort and 
cooperation of both railroad man- 
agement and shippers. Neither 
can do the job alone. 


Railroad management must lead the 
way in attacking the problem by furnish- 
ing proper cars for the loading of such 
commodities as flour, sugar and similar 
articles shipped in bags. All cars should 
be free of protruding nails, rough floor- 
ing, loose boards and materials which 
cause so much unnecessary damage to 
shipments. We are aware that a constant 
campaign is being waged in this direc- 
tion, but there remains much to be done 
to make railroads employes “proper car” 
conscious. 


While modern yard facilities have done 
much to improve the “humping” of cars 
with a resulting reduction of damage to 
cars and contents, substantial further 
reduction is possible. One way would be 
through the medium of exercising great- 
er care in the switching of cars and 
lading. 

Shippers, too, must bear their share 
of responsibility for the vast amount 
of loss and damage claims, resulting from 
improper loading, inadequate bracing, 
blocking and bonding. In the past there 
has been too much reliance by shippers 
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on the belief that a railroad accepts re- 
sponsibility for carrying car contents 
safely, regardless of how shippers load 
a car. Shippers will be encouraged to 
cooperate in the same proportion as 
they become convinced that carriers are 
honestly devoting high-level time and 
attention to the problem. 

The Consignee’s Carload Damage Re- 
port adopted in October 1954 designed 
for damage prevention purposes only, 
is a most efficient way of notifying ship- 
pers of the condition in which shipments 
are received at destination so that cor- 
rective measures may be taken to pre- 
vent damage to future shipments. From 
these reports it would appear possible 
to compile statistics relative to the most 
frequent and costly types of damage so 
that concerted effort by railroad man- 
agement and shippers can be centered 
in those directions. 


The common interests of shippers and 
rail carriers should provide every incen- 
tive for continuing efforts to achieve 
the irreducible minimum in the number 
of shipments not delivered promptly 
and perfectly. 


Open-Top Cars, Too, Have 
Role in ‘Perfect Shipping’ 
By C. J. GOODYEAR 


President, American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation 


My personal interest in Perfect Ship- 
ping has until very recently been con- 
fined to shipments of anthracite coal, 
principally in open- 
top equipment. 

Our practice is to 
clean the interior of 
every hopper car, 
before loading, with 
a high - pressure 
stream of water, 
applied with the 
hopper doors open. 
This removes all 
traces of the last 
lading of the car. 
The hopper doors 
are then closed and 
locked, careful at- 
tention being given to the latches, which, 
if not properly set, may open under 
weight of the lading and, through the 
shocks of movement, cause serious loss 
of coal after shipment. 


Another precaution that must be taken 
is to spot every hole in the body of the 
car. If holes are not too large, they 
may be closed with burlap, marsh hay 
or heavy Kraft paper. The presence of 
large holes in the car body plates makes 
it necessary to reject the car. Another 
source of losses is hopper doors which 
cannot be closed tightly. This is caused 
by doors being bent, or by door latches 
which do not close securely. With lump 
or other large sizes of coal, this may not 
be a serious difficulty, but when shipping 
fine coal it is necessary in many cases to 
stuff the hopper door openings with the 
materials previously mentioned. 


The condition of the hopper car 
fleet being what is it today, it is 
mecessary to check the cars very 
carefully if leakage is to be pre- 
vented. There is a rather decided 
tendency on the part of railroad 
car inspectors to place for loading 
any car which will pass inspection 
with regard to running gear and 


C. J. Goodyear 
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INTERNATIONAL offers 


the right power 
for every hauling job 


GASOLINE, LPG OR DIESEL 
32 engines, from 108 to 356 hp! 
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INTERNATIONAL offers the world’s largest 
line-up of truck power—32 engines, with the 
widest choice of gasoline, LPG or diesel fuel 
system—to give every truck operator an en- 
gine exactly suited to his needs. 


Every INTERNATIONAL powerplant is truck 
designed, and truck engineered for use in 
trucks only. Every engine gives you a maxi- 
mum of usable horsepower and torque at 
practical, economical rpm. Every one is de- 
signed for today’s truck jobs, with proved, 
modern features for utmost economy, long 
life, and low maintenance cost. 


See your nearby INTERNATIONAL Dealer or 
Branch soon, and let him show you why — 
power-wise or otherwise, INTERNATIONAL is 
your best truck buy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


New INTERNATIONAL 220 Series ROADLINER®. All- 
truck built with cost-saving performance .. . reserve power 
to haul bigger payloads, faster, with great new Royal Red 
Diamond 501 engine. 212 hp., 444 lb-ft torque, all of to- 
day’s newest features for long life, lowest maintenance and 
operating costs. Also available with LPG fuel system. 


International Harvester Builds MCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks... Industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


See the season’s new TV hit, “The Halls of Ivy,” with Ronald Colman and Benita Hume, CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., EST 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 
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Fastest ae 3 
connections * 

to all points 

in the United States 
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Flagstaff, Ariz. Omaha, Nebr. 


Fresno, Calif. Roswell, N. M. 


Gallup, N. M. ‘ ; 
Kansas City, Mo. eae mge ig Calif, 


Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Oakland, Calif. Tucumcari, N. M. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 381 South Broadway, Denver, Colorado 





MIAMI 





Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 




























Our 23 ships ply 3 routes: 
Round -The-World via Panama and Suez 

Atlantic Straits to the Philippines and East Indies 
Trans-Pacific to Hawaii and the Orient 






































The world’s greatest network of modern cargo- 
handling facilities assures fast, safe service. Big 
cargo? We have booms to lift it. Fragile? Trust 
our experienced hands! Frozen? We have special 
facilities for all kinds of special cargoes! 






































If you can move it, we can handle it! Call your 
nearest A. P. L. representative or your Freight 
Forwarder. 

We have offices at 29 Broadway, New York 6; 110 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3; 89 State St.. Boston 9; 514 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14; and in principal ports 


throughout the world. General offices at 311 California 
Street, San Francisco 4. 
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brakes, totally regardless of the 
condition of the body. The result 
is that cars are offered for loading 
which are totally unfit to carry 
coal, or any other bulk commodity. 


Another cause of loss is the jolting of 
coal off the tops of cars by careless 
handling. True, coal will stand shocks 
better than, eggs, but an examination of 
the tracks‘in any yard which handles 
coal in any quantity will demonstrate 
that loaded coal cars have sustained 
many severe shocks: which result in the 
yard being well paved with coal. 

What is needed is care in cleaning 
cars, care in patching or stuffing holes 
in car bodies, or rejection of cars which 
cannot be successfully so treated. Also, 
cars should not be loaded too full, as our 
railroad friends will provide enough 
= handling to dispose of any over- 
oad. 





Defense Department's ‘Safe 
Shipping’ Program Effective 


By EARL B. SMITH 


Director of Transportation and Communications, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) 


As a user of all modes of transportation 
throughout the world, the Department of 
Defense has long endeavored to attain 
complete delivery 
of every shipment, 
on time, in good 
condition, at the 
correct destination. 
It is only in this’ 
way that we can 
properly support 
our armed forces. 
Shipments which 
are lost or damaged 
may cause a plane 
to be grounded or 
deprive troops of 
essential supplies. 
Because of this, 
loss and damage must be prevented when 
possible, and we know that in most cases 
it is possible. In addition to preventing 
the use of supplies and equipment when 
they are needed, faulty shipping prac- 
tices are economically wasteful, and 
none of us can afford to waste money. 

For these reasons, and many more, the 
Department of Defense requires all of 
its departments and agencies to estab- 
lish and maintain an efficient and effec- 
tive program to insure that military 
supplies and equipment are shipped as 
safely as possible and: are moved ex- 
peditiously. Some of the factors in this 
program are as follows: Placing special 
emphasis on proper marking, packaging, 
loading and securing of shipments; con- 
ducting test loads and test shipments to 
determine the adequacy of shipping con- 
tainers and methods of loading and se- 
curing shipments, and to develop new 
containers and loading and securing 
nig. gpa when required; maintain- 
ing close contact with carriers to assist 
in the disposal of astray military freight 
which is on hand in carrier terminals; 
and maintaining and analyzing loss and 
damage records to determine claims ra- 
tios, damage by commodity and cause, 
etc. 

Perfect shipping requires safe trans- 
portation by the carrier as well as proper 
preparation, loading and securing by the 
shipper. Therefore, another essential 
feature of our safe shipping program is 
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THE MAYFLOWER “MOVERAMA””. . . a unique exhibit of the latest 
scientific moving, packing and storage methods and materials... is 
now on a nation-wide tour for over 6,000 Mayflower employees 
in more than 550 cities throughout the United States and Canada. 
This huge display is part of an extensive series of meetings for 
Mayflower personnel. It is just one of the ways Mayflower main- 
tains advanced, standardized service on every Mayflower move. It 
means even better moving service for you whenever and wherever 
you need it. The next time you have company personnel to move, 
choose safe, easy Mayflower Moving Service. Call your local May- 
flower agent. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides 
on-the-spot representation at the most points in the United 
States and Canada. To locate your Mayflower agent look in the 
classified section of your telephone directory under ‘‘Moving.”” 
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close coordination with carriers and car- 
rier organizations in the exchange of in- 
formation and ideas. This has helped 
us reduce shipping discrepancies and has 
enabled the carriers to provide better 
service. 


As a result of our safe shipping 
program the incidence of loss and 
damage to Department of Defense 
shipments is being maintained at 
an increasingly lower level. 


Although the Department of Defense 
is continually striving to improve pack- 
aging and loading methods, we recognize 
that the cost of overpackaging or the use 
of excessive loading and bracing ma- 
terials can offset the accomplishments 
achieved in the reduction of loss and 
damage. Consequently, greater emphasis 
has been placed on this phase of the 
problem, with an accompanying decrease 
in the cost and weight of materials. 

In summary, our goal is perfect ship- 
ping, through the combined action of 
shippers and carriers, so as to more ade- 
quately meet military requirements and 
at the same time give due consideration 
to costs which must be. borne by all of 
us as taxpayers. 


Freight Forwarders Combat 
Loss and Damage Problem 
By GILES MORROW 


President and General Counsel 
Freight Forwarders Institute 


Through the medium of this Nine- 
teenth Perfect Shipping Annual, TRAFFIC 
WorLD is once again turning the spot- 
light on the April 
Perfect Shipping 
Campaign spon- 
sored by the Na- 
tional Association 
of Shippers Advi- 
sory Boards. The 
freight forwarding 
industry is happy to 
be associated with 
this meritorious en- 
deavor. 

We often hear it 
said that those con- 
cerned with trans- 
portation, in all its 
phases, should concentrate on their areas 
of agreement. In the whole vast enter- 
prise of the movement of goods there 
is no field in which all interests—the 
transportation agencies, the shippers, 
and the receivers—find themselves in 
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more complete accord than in the effort 
to achieve perfect shipping. 
Carelessness—the worst enemy of per- 
fect shipping—is a human failing and 
will always be a factor in every human 
endeavor. Perfect Shipping Month is 
designed, among other things, to keep us 
from growing careless in our thinking 
about safe transportation. Where the 
safety of human life is involved we ex- 
pend great effort to reduce hazard to the 
irreducible minimum. By concentration, 
study, and effort we can reduce the 
hazards attending the transportation of 
goods. x 


A famous golf professional once 
said that a bad drive or a muffed 
fairway shot can be recovered by 
brilliant playing, but a missed putt 
is lost forever. In transportation 
many things that go wrong can 
be corrected, but nothing can ever 
fully compensate for a lost or dam- 
aged shipment. Everybody loses. 
Full and prompt payment of a 
claim for the loss does not erase 
the mark against the carrier. It 
does not give the receiver his goods, 
nor improve the good-will of the 
shipper in relation to his customer. 


The perfect shipping campaign has a 
dual significance to the freight forward- 
ing industry. In the provision of their 
service, freight forwarders utilize rail, 
motor, and water carriers. Thus freight 
forwarders benefit both directly, and 
through the carriers which they utilize, 
from any improvement in safety and re- 
duction in loss and damage that results 
from education and the focusing of 
attention on the problem. 


Freight forwarders operate entirely in 
the L.c.l. field, and handle a large volume 
of so-called merchandise freight. This 
is the field in which the loss and dam- 
age problem is toughest. Consequently, 
freight forwarders have always been 
deeply conscious of the need for careful 
handling, careful attention to detail, and 
close supervision and personal attention. 
Each company has developed its own 
methods of training, education, and su- 
pervision, designed to acquaint its per- 
sonnel with the need for avoiding loss 
and damage and to keep the organization 
on its toes. 


The forwarders have made. great 
strides in recent years in the improve- 
ment of terminal handling and tech- 
niques. Mechanization has_ replaced 


manual handling to a large degree and 
greatly reduced the number of times 
@ package must be picked up and put 
Great care is exercised to see 
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that forwarder freight is properly stowed 
in the cars and scientifically braced. 

Cooperation of the shippers has been 
sought, with gratifying results, in the 
matter of adequate packaging and clear 
marking. Simplified systems have been 
devised for the sorting, identifying, 
checking, and billing of freight. 

Effective though these methods are. 
loss and damage remains a problem with 
forwarders as with other carriers. 

Perfect shipping is not a static goal. 
Nor is it something that we can achieve 
in a month and then put behind us. 
Perfect shipping month serves as a re- 
minder to all of us that we will make 
progress only by constant effort and with 
the full cooperation of everyone con- 
cerned. 





Claim Prevention Experts 
Reduce ‘Economic Waste’ 


By L. A. POMEROY, JR. 


President, The Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America 


“Shipper and Carrier Co-operation in 
Transportation.” This, the slogan of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, is 
the keystone for 
safe, damage - free 
transportation, not 
only during each 
perfect shipping 
campaign but also 
throughout the en- 
tire year. It is the 


basis for present 
day perfect ship- 
ping efforts and 


serves to emphasize 
the fact that there 
is a mutual respon- 
sibility on the part 
of shipper, carrier 





L. A. Pomeroy, Jr. 


and receiver in each transportation 
transaction. 
Today, the combined efforts of all 


concerned are necessary for the safe, 
successful delivery of freight. The ship- 
per must see that freight is properly 
prepared for transportation, the carrier 
must provide adequate equipment and 
supervision for safe carriage, the re- 
ceiver must report promptly any loss 
or damage suffered in route. 


Many transportation companies 
as well as shippers and receivers 
maintain a staff of people who are 
trained in loss and damage pre- 
vention. These experts are skilled 
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Handling 
freight with 
silk gloves 


The “ELECTRONIC BRAIN” switches freight cars on Union Pacific! 
Cars from incoming trains are cut loose, roll at controlled speed down an 
incline into a predetermined track and, regardless of distance, couple into 
standing cars with a “handshake.” Overspeed impacts are eliminated. 
Weight of car, weight of contents, velocity of wind and all other factors 
are calculated automatically and controlled electronically—smooth as silk. 


Just another Union Pacific first to assure the most careful handling of 
freight entrusted to us for transportation. 


O. J. WULLSTEIN, GENERAL CLAIMS AGENT UNION 
RAILROAD 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD Wil 


OMAHA 2, NEBR. 
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PERFECT 
SHIPPING 
requires 
PERFECT 


CONTROL 
at all times... 


National gives you this 


° } 


through its more than 
150 stations throughout 
the country... a complete : 
one company transporta- 


tion service coast tocoast. 


FREE! Write or call 
for helpful literature. 


Corporation 


JUDSON SHELDON DIVISION 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING DIVISION 


19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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in the development of appropriate 
loading practices, are studying the 
application of new developments 
in modern shock cushioning and 
shock absorbing devices and the 
establishment of training programs 
and work methods aimed at reduc- 
ing loss and damage, thereby les- 
sening the tremendous economic 
waste each year attributable solely 
to defective transportation. All 
this activity is directed at prevent- 
ing loss and damage before it oc- 
curs rather than investigation after 
it happens. These programs do not * 
cost, they pay! 


A.T.C. has long been active in perfect 
shipping efforts through almost 200 
member units, representing in turn some 
44,000 individual resident members. 
Many of these individual members serve 
on committees engaged in perfect ship- 
ping details, this being in addition to 
the work they themselves do in protect- 
ing shipments for their own companies. 
Many clubs conduct meetings dealing 
with loss and damage prevention and 
have even sponsored shipper-carrier con- 
ferences to develop the best shipping 
methods. A.T.C. stands ready to help 
any way it can to promote perfect ship- 
ping and will continue to emphasize 
“Shipper and Carrier Co-operation in 
Transportation.” 





Reducing Bill for Claims 
Is Three-Sided Problem 
By ARTHUR H. GASS 


Chairman, Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads 


Nineteen years ago, in 1936, the 13 
regional shippers advisory boards started 
a campaign of cooperation with the rail- 
roads in connection 
with the effort to 
reduce the amount 
of loss and damage 
to freight ship- 
ments. Such cam- 
paigns have now be- 
come an annual 
effort not only for 
the month of April, 
but also for the 12 
months each year. 

In 1936, payments 
for loss and damage 
totaled $21,259,000, 
or $0.63 for each 
$100 of railroad gross freight revenue. 
Ten years later, in 1946, the payments 
on claims totaled $90,726,000 and the 
ratio was $1.55. In the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1954, the payments totaled 
approximately to $102,000,000 or about 
$1.25 for each $100 of gross freight 
revenue. 


So as we approach the nineteenth an- 
nual campaign in the coming month of 
April the comparative figures for the 
prior 18 years might create pessimism 
and lack of further efforts, even though 
some necessary explanations can be 
made, especially the serious effect of 
changes in commodity values. 


A. H. Gass 


However, now instead of pessi- 
mism there is reason for optimism 
as the officers and members of 
the National Management Com- 
mittee with the members. -gener- 
ally of the regional shippers advis- 
sory boards and their National As- 
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sociation are more determined 
than ever to greatly reduce the an- 
nual economic waste caused by the 
loss and damage charges. And it 
is equally apparent that all rail- 
roads will exert every possible ef- 
fort along the same line. 


The problems involved are still three- 
sided. The shippers must better prepare 
packaged freight and the loading of car- 
loads for shipment; and the railroads 
must handle the freight in transit in 
every way necessary to insure proper 
condition on delivery. The recent adop- 
tion by both shippers and carriers of a 
Consignees’ Carload Damage Report 
brings forward for cooperation from an- 
other direction—needed requirement 
from that of the consignees. So the big 
problem of reducing the annual claim 
bill must be solved by the united effort 
of the three groups—shippers, carriers. 
and consignees. The results in recent 
months give promise of success. 





Perfect Shipping Month 
Viewed as Advertisement 
By A. L. BATTS 


Executive Vice Chairman, Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American 
Railroads 


Benefits realized from advertisements 
are to some extent speculative. However, 
millions of dollars are expended annually 
with the view of 
interesting people 
in manufactured 
products and vari- 
ous types of serv- 
ices as well as for 
the purpose of ob- 
taining support of 
planned programs. 

Annual Perfect 
Shipping Month 
campaigns could 
very well be classi- 
fied as an adver- 
tisement of proper 
practices necessary 
for safe transportation. During the cam- 
paigns, the duties of all concerned hav- 
ing anything to do with the packaging, 
loading and handling of freight ship- 
ments are highlighted, and the im- 
portance of coordinated effort of all 
groups—shipper, carrier and consignee— 
is emphasized. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
carriers to make safe delivery of ship- 
ments which are not properly prepared 
for transportation. Unsuitable or defec- 
tive equipment, rough handling of cars 
and other failures will cause well pre- 


pared shipments to go astray or become 
damaged. 


A. L. Batts 


Shipper, carrier and _ receiver 
comprise a team playing the 
“game” of transportation. Each 
member of the team must properly 
take care of his obligations if the 
desired results are to be obtained. 
This will be accomplished if and 
when the individuals of the three 
groups accept freight loss and 
damage prevention as a personnel 
matter. 


These annual “advertising” campaigns 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards appear to be 
the medium through which “safe trans- 


. portation” can be “sold” to the interested 


parties. 
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A statement by S. D. Den Uyl, President of Bohn Aluminum and 
Brass Corporation and John C. Tooker, President of Reo Motors, Inc. 





Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corpo- 
ration purchased Reo Motors, 
Inc. on December 31, 1954. Now, 
backed by greater resources, Reo 
is embarking on an important 
new program of expansion in the 
manufacture of trucks and in serv- 
ice to users of trucking equipment. 

In John C. Tooker, Reo’s new 
President, Reo has a man of 30 
years’ experience in the trucking 
industry. His top management 
team in Engineering, in Manu- 
facturing and in Sales, also are 





Now, with the backing of Bohn, we have 
all the elements needed to implement our 
new program of expansion. It is already 
well under way. 

From 16,000 pounds up to the heaviest 
duty trucks on the road today, Reo offers 
an array of the World’s Toughest Trucks 
with gasoline, LP-Gas and Diesel power 
plants. Reo is the only exclusive truck man- 
ufacturer building truly modern 6 and 8 
cylinder truck engines—the rugged Reo 
Gold Comets. Included is the 220 horse- 
power Gold Comet V-8, most powerful V-8 
truck engine ever built. All Gold Comet 


men of experience—and men of action. Engines are backed by a 100,000 mile or one year service warranty. 
We are going to get a major share of the medium Never before has Reo had so much to offer the user of motor 
and heavy duty truck market. transport. We invite you to Watch Reo Roll! 





PRESIDENT « BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


yo. Corker 


PRESIDENT « REO MOTORS, INCORPORATED 


REO MOTORS, INC. 





SUBSIDIARY OF BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 








KANSAS CITY 
) 


Use Katy Coordinated 
Rail-Truck Service For 
Your L.C.L. Traffic 


() GREENVILLE 


EXPLANATION AVAILABLE in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 
ames Long haul 
by rail 
me me me cuxiliary Daily pick-up and de- 
haul by truck livery makes every town 
a a terminal city. 


(J SAN ANTONIO * stata 

Ask your Katy representative for complete 
details about routes and schedules. Use this 
time-saving, fast freight service. 


SPEED YOUR SHIPMENTS 
via Katy Komet and other 
Katy Fast Freights fo and 
from Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas 


CALL YOUR NEAREST KATY REP- 
RESENTATIVE—Tell him what you 
want shipped and where it’s to go. 


FAST ROAD SCHEDULE—Power- 
ful diesels (Katy’s now 100% 

: dieselized) will speed your ship- 
ments to destination. 
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west L.C.L. Shipments SAFE 


Start to finish, your Katy L. C. L. shipments are loaded, hauled and 
delivered safely, efficiently and on-time. 


Careful Katy people, trained and skilled in all the latest freight 
handling methods, do the job equipped with every up-to-date device. 


Next L. C. L. shipment, and on all shipments Southwest, remember 
the extra attention your goods will receive at the hands of Katy’s 
careful freight folks. 


M-K-T 


SAGs Fi 


FREE PICK-UP AT YOUR DOOR LOADED PROMPTLY— Experi- 
Modern trucks will quickly trans- enced specialists, using the latest 
fer-your goods to the freight equipment, will process and load 
terminal. your goods safely and efficiently. 


Your local Katy Representative will be 
glad to help with all your shipping 
problems. Ask him about Katy’s modern 
freight service and how you'll benefit 
by shipping and traveling Katy, 
Southwest. 


i SAFE AND ON TIME—L.C.L. ship- 
ments arrive safe—delivered to 
your customer’s door. Depend on 
Katy to and from the Southwest’s 
principal cities. 


NATURAL ROUTE SOUTHWEST 





Savings 
Speed 
Dependability 


SAVANNAH STATE DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES 


Check these important advantages of the 


a es. oo oe 


avannak Ginte Doeks 


International gateway to the expanding Southeast and Midwest. 


Mild climate assuring year ’round service. 
Concrete marginal wharf with 46-ft. apron, shipside rail trackage. Also T-head oil pier. 


Modern cargo-handling equipment, including two 35-ton diesel-electric powered gantry cranes 
with combined lift of 70 tons, and 25-ton mobile crane. 


Streamlined transit sheds with up-to-date truck and rail loading facilities. 


More than 2,000,000 square feet of dry storage in concrete-floored, fully-protected buildings— 
plus unlimited open storage. 


New vacuum-type fumigating plant to fumigate commodities such as cotton, seeds, grain, 
tobacco, etc. 


High-density cotton compress. 


Savannah State Docks Railroad, ICC-certified for switching operations on 15 miles of trackage 
at the docks. 


Five railroads and 26 truck lines serving docks and warehouses. (Railroads are Atlantic Coast 
Line, Central of Georgia, Savannah and Atlanta, Seaboard Air Line, and Southern Railway.) 


First-class industrial sites, adjoining docks, with paved streets, spur tracks, electric power, plen- 
tiful water, oil, natural gas, fire and police protection. Attractive lease arrangements offered. 


Complete processing and packaging service at dockside for export shippers. 


Write today for illustrated folder 
eT To} to] Fm ace] a t-m Nelialelaiay 


OFFICES 
SAVANNAH, GA. ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 1039 1413 Healey Bidg. 233 Broadway 
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Nineteen Years of Annual Attention to Defects in Packing, 
Loading and Handling Which Have Saddled America With 
Millions of Dollars in Loss and Damage Bear Fruit as Claim 
Prevention Movement Gains Experience and as Those Interested 
In Good Shipping Forget Differences in a Common Cause. 


Intensified Cooperation Promises Success 


In 1955 Perfect Shipping Campaign 


By ROGER C. AVERY 


General Chairman 
National Management Committee for the 
1955 April Perfect Shipping Month Campaign 


HERE ARE TWO REASONS that impel a man, busy concerted effort in which those who furnished trans- 
enough with his regular duties, to accept for the portation and those who used it worked side by side, 
second successive year the general chairmanship of the each individual convinced that he was contributing 


National Management Committee for Per- 
fect Shipping Month. The first lies in the 
depth of cooperation that has developed 
over 19 years—a cooperation that leaves 
for the general chairman little more than 
supervisory duties and the making of de- 
cisions. The second is a deep satisfaction 
in contributing what one can to a cause 
that pierces deeply into the heart of the 
American economy. The two together 
bring a satisfaction not often encountered 
in organizational work. 

There was no single instance in my ex- 
perience in connection with the 1954 cam- 
paign where a member of the general 
committee or of the various regional com- 


ON THE 
MARCH 


FOR ~ 





something, not merely to the progress of 
transportation, but to the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

To that vast body—the committee 
workers, those who help to prepare and 
distribute the campaign literature and 
posters, those who spend time preparing 
and presenting addresses and papers be- 
fore meetings, even the many thousands 
who attend meetings and take the mes- 
sages there presented to heart—to all of 
those goes whatever credit there may be 
for the elimination of freight loss and 
damage. It is a mark of honor to be able, 
in some small way, to furnish leadership 
in the movement. 


mittees and, indeed, anyone interested in transporta- As we embark on the nineteenth national April 
tion outside the committee structure, refused to accept Perfect Shipping Month Campaign, it seems to me 
an assigned task. The result was an almost unique salutary to pause for a brief survey of the past years, 
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and to attempt to appraise fairly what 
the future may hold in this, our con- 
tinuing work. 


The striking thing over the nearly 
score of years in which these campaigns 
have been conducted is the gradual 
cementing of the diverging interests in 
perfect shipping into a solid unit. There 
no longer remains a trace of the earlier 
tendency of seeking to place the blame 
for this economic waste on any group, 
on the one hand, or to accord credit 
to any one group for the success of the 
movement, on the other. It is a long 
time since a disgruntled shipper voiced 
publicly some objection to his being 
pushed to assume responsibility for better 
packing and safer loading while assert- 
ing that the transportation agencies 
themselves weren’t expending sufficient 
time and trouble on improving their 
own handling and transporting service 
so as to prevent freight loss and damage. 
It is also a long time since the days 
when the transportation companies soft- 
pedaled their own perfect shipping 
promotion activities because of a mis- 
taken fear of what such an admission 
of something less than perfection on 
their part might mean to their patrons. 


Today, both groups, working together, 
never pause either to assess blame or 
bestow credit. Today both understand 
that they are battling a common evil 
and that the best resources of each are 
engaged in the battle. Over the years, 
the organized efforts of the individual 
railroads to educate freight handling 
and operating forces in the safe handling 


of freight have become a vital part of 
their business. Today there is hardly 
a group meeting of shippers in which 
acceptance of responsibility isn’t the 
keynote; and in those meetings both 
groups participate with equal dedication 
and enthusiasm. 


Sustained Enthusiasm 


I sometimes wonder how we can main- 
tain, year after year, all of these workers 
at the peak of enthusiasm, in the face 
of the fact that the results of their ef- 
forts are not measurable. The fluctuat- 
ing figures for claim payments, as every- 
one who has studied the problem knows, 
are hardly an informative index of how 
well or how badly we are doing our 
job; equally, it might be said that the 
ratio of claim payments to revenues is 
something less than ideal as a standard 
of measurement. There are sO many 
evils in bad shipping over and beyond 
the direct monetary burden borne by 
the carriers—and, through freight 
charges, eventually by the shipper—that 
simple consideration of claim payments 
doesn’t tell us much. 


Even if we adhere to those criteria, 
however, in the absence of something 
more exact, it should be patently ap- 
parent to all of us that our Perfect 
Shipping Campaign work has not been 
wasted. We who live close to freight 
transportation can see with our own 
eyes what a redesigning of a line of 
packages can do in reducing damage; 
we can watch, almost day by day, a 
specific damage problem fade in the 
light of intelligent loading study and 
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practice. To us there is no point in say- 
ing that claim payments last year were 
lower or higher than the year before 
in attempting to convince ourselves and 
others that our efforts were either suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. We know that, 
if the figure is up, it would have risen 
more startlingly had it not been for our 
effort and vigilance. If it is down, we 
are likely to feel that a little more effort 
and vigilance on our part might have 
hammered it a little lower. 
Improved Techniques 

Our techniques improve as the years 
pass. We now have the freight loss and 
damage prevention section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads to give 
continuing technical study to the prob- 
lem, as an over-all evil and in specific 
cases. Our hope is that, one day not 
too far away, the seminars at the sec- 
tion’s laboratories in Chicago may be 
extended to shippers. That will be an- 
other long step in the right direction. 

As we embark, once more, on the in- 
tensified attention to freight loss and 
damage represented by the April Per- 
fect Shipping Month campaign—a cam- 
paign that in effect symbolizes a year- 
around continuing task, we look with 
satisfaction on the accomplishments of 
our predecessors and with confidence in 
the work of our contemporaries. If 1955 
serves to make more safe the transporta- 
tion of the products of America, even in 
a small way, we shall have protected the 
tradition that was handed down to us 
and shall be able to pass it on, intact and 
enhanced, to those who will take it from 
our hands. 
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Save a day to market 


“EARLY BIRD™ 
FAST FREIGHT 


New York Central’s new fast freight service 
makes Eastern markets one day sooner! 


"THE NEW “EARLY BIRD” fast 
freight trains of the New York 
Central make the Chicago to 
New York run in as little as 22 
hours. 

“Early Bird” fast freight service 


—quickest rail freight transporta- 
tion in the East—is part of the 
New York Central program to 
bring finer, faster, damage-free 
service to shippers—at no pre- 
mium cost. 


Shippers Save Time and Money 


Perishable and general freight now 
arrive in New York City in record 
time, in premium condition, on 
schedule, to bring the best market 
prices. 


This new, “Early Bird” fast freight 
service reduces the cost of inventory, 
of insurance, of capital tied up in 
goods. New York Central's fleet of 
“Early Bird” trains has helped to 
speed up traffic as much as 45 per 
cent over last year’s performance. 


On shipments of livestock, “Early 
Bird” trains save one day’s feeding 
at a saving of about a dollar a head. 
In addition, cattle arrive sooner, 
weighing pounds heavier. Refriger- 
ated cars for New York and New 
England District destinations re- 
quire one less icing en route. 


The day-in, day-out consistent 
performance of New York Central's 
“Early Bird” schedules gives ship- 
pers and receivers a better control 
over inventories in transit. 


An Aid to Perfect Shipping 


Because “Early Bird” service is 
through freight, trains avoid yard- 
ing and switching where most of the 
damage to shipments occurs. Less 
handling of freight cars reduces loss 
and damage to shipments. 


A reduction of time en route be- 
tween origin and destination is an 
important aid in the attainment of 
“Perfect Shipping.” 


Seven Trains in Daily Service 


New York Central's “Early Bird” 
fast freight service is scheduled 
every day, the year round. There’s 


a night train and a day train from 
Chicago to New York. A third train 
runs from Chicago to Buffalo. And 
still another train carries freight 
from St. Louis-Peoria-Cincinnati to 
New York. 


Other high-stepping trains, han- 
dling all types of freight, now being 
added to the “Early Bird” service 
include: a train from Chicago to 
Boston; one from Detroit to Boston; 
and a train from Detroit to New 
York. 


‘ 2 &‘ 


Look into “Early Bird” fast freight 
service. It’s the only sure, direct and 
damage-free way for speedy freight 
into. the New York market. Your 
nearest New York Central freight 
representative will be glad to make 
your shipments part of an “Early 
Bird” train. 


New York Central 


The route of fast, 


dependable freight service 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


GENERAL OFFICES: 466 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK.17,.N.Y. 
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National Management Committee Reports 


Increases Are Registered in Number of Meetings 
Held, in Attendance and in Literature Distributed. 
Role of Railroads Is Praised. Southwest Board 
Again Shows Best Record in Meetings, Attendance. 





On The 1954 Perfect Shipping Campaign 


N ITS REPORT on the 1954 April Perfect Shipping 

Month Campaign, the National Management Com- 
mittee says it feels that “much good progress has been 
made” and that “there have been many promising new 
developments during the past year as industry and 
transportation have worked together toward overcom- 
ing this problem of loss and damage to freight.” 

The committee, of which R. C. Avery, manager 
of the claims division in the traffic department of 
Neisner Brothers, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., was gen- 
eral chairman (he is again chairman this year), 
said there was “a good increase” in the number 
of shipper-sponsored Perfect Shipping Meetings 
in 1954, as compared with earlier years, and that the 
number of meetings held by railroads and the Railway 
Express Agency “showed a comparable large increase.” 
In the 1954 Perfect Shipping Campaign there were 621 
shipper-sponsored meetings, as compared with 357 
such meetings in the 1953 campaign. There were 7,464 
meetings of railroad and Railway Express Agency per- 







sonnel, as compared with 3,147 in the same period of 
1953. Combined attendance figures for shipper-spon- 
sored meetings and railroad meetings was 161,695, as 
compared with 134,027 in 1953. 

Distribution of “Perfect Shipping Month” literature 
by shippers and carriers also showed an increase, as 
975,680 pieces were sent out in 1954, compared with 
949,415 in 1953. 

The national committee, in its report for 1954, 
\ acknowledged the help of the Associated Traffic 
}} Clubs of America, the National Industrial Traffic 

League, and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and paid a special tribute to C. A. Naffziger, 
director of the freight loss and damage prevention 
section of the Association of American Railroads, for 
the part he played in making the campaign successful. 

In summarizing what it called “some encouraging 
new developments” in the annual campaign, the report 
particularly mentioned the following: The consignee’s 
carload damage report form, the use of which it said 





PROGRESSIVE 


for perfect shipping 


Behind Erie’s constant effort to improve shipping practice 
in preventing loss and damage to freight is a heavy investment 
in modern equipment backed by a program of education that has 
the support of a team of 19,000 Erie men and women. 


The Erie cooperates and has worked for 19 years with the 
Shippers Advisory Boards in a continuing effort to improve 
shipping practice. Perfect shipping is a prime objective 
and an everyday concern of Erie people in their job of 
providing shippers with safe, dependable transportation. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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A group of yard employees examines the record 
on an Erie impact recorder, a device in constant 
service to check up on switching operations. 


Positive hand signals insure careful, damage- Erie’s program of educational meetings stresses 
free coupling. the importance of cooperation of all depart- 
ments in the job of providing perfect shipping. 
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would become more widespread as “the 
benefits gained therefrom are more gen- 
erally recognized and appreciated”; the 
preparation and tour of a Perfect Ship- 
ping Progress Train sponsored by the 
Central Western Board, emulation of 
which it said “should be a primary ob- 
jective of those charged with the con- 
duct of next year’s (1955) Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign,” and the Perfect Ship- 
ping meetings held in the Los Angeles 
and Detroit areas. 


The report stated that critics of the 
freight loss and damage prevention ac- 
tivity had maintained that, after the 
annual Perfect Shipping Month Cam- 
paign, prevention activities subsided for 
the balance of the year. Discussing 
those criticisms, the report said that they 
were valid and noted that the national 
committee had attacked the problem 
from several angles. It said arrange- 
ments had been made for representatives 
of the railroads to discuss the solution of 
their particular problems by holding 
meetings of special commodity groups at 
various times. 

“We intend to expand this effort and 
to create more such meetings to embrace 
a wider range of commodities,” it said. 

The report also discussed rough han- 
dling, which was termed “one of the 
most difficult phases of control of the 
over-all freight loss and damage prob- 
lem.” It called attention to two resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Manage- 
ment Committee, one urging the rail- 
roads to make greater use of impact 
register reports from shippers, the other 








SCOREBOARD 


requesting the railroads to make greater 
use of shock absorbing draft gear and 
equipment designed to reduce the effects 
of excessive car impacts. 


Conclusion of Report 


The national committee concluded its 
report as follows: 


“This is an appropriate time in our 
report to observe that freight loss and 
damage prevention can never be fully 
accomplished until it is given proper 
recognition and full-time attention by 
shippers and receivers as well as rail- 
roads. Studies of the causes underlying 
loss and damage have demonstrated that 
there is responsibility on both sides. As 
someone so aptly said, ‘Loss and damage 
prevention is a two-way street.’ Even 
the greatly increased interest and partic- 
ipation by shipper-receiver people during 
the past year leaves much to be desired. 
There are still far too many in this 
group who cherish the thought that the 
problem is of carrier origin and solely 
their responsibility. Even if this were 
true, there is only one way to bring 
about the desired improvement and that 
is by taking an active interest in the 
subject. Your committee urges that there 
be a greater participation on the part 
of shippers and receivers in the activities 
of the various shippers advisory boards 
throughout the country. 

These were organized to provide a 
means for thoroughly discussing mutual 
problems of this sort and for working 
out satisfactory solutions. For a long 
time railroad representation at board 





1954 PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Achievements of the 13 Regional Shippers Advisory Boards 











Number of 
Shipper- Pieces of 
Sponsored Literature Cities 
Board Meetings Attendance Distributed Represented 

Allegheny ........ 10 1,120 10,000 5 
Atlantic States .... 22 3,019 74,710 22 
Central Western .. 6 1,216* 52,000 
Great Lakes ....... 6 1,860 20,000 
a 12 2,319 16,000 10 
New England ..... 7 761 23,500 
Northwest ........ 4 495 10,000 
Ohio Valley ...... 4 963 10,000 
Pacific Coast ..... 31 5,370 46,000 16 
Pacific Northwest .. 15 1,229 11,500 7 
Southeast ........ 22 750 12,000 22 
Southwest ........ 474 12,263 61,000 140 
Trans-Mo-Kansas ... 8 1,278 35,000 7 
1954 Campaign 
; Totals... ._—-. «621 32,643 381,710 256 
1953 Campaign 

SS eee 34,992 394,685 229 
1952 Campaign 

OS Sere 304 31,756 380,813 186 





* Excluding public attendance of 13,765 persons in a railroad sponsored prevention train 
shown in 18 cities. 





‘Your Ounce of Prevention’ 
for 
PERFECT SHIPPING 


TEXAS AMD PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Texas and Pacific Railway’s booklet ‘Your Ounce 
of Prevention’ describes T. & P.’s freight handling 
educational program for April Perfect Shipping 
Month.  Transparent-walled ‘Perfect Shipping 
Boxcar,’ loaned by Union Pacific, was shown to 
1,898 persons in nine cities served by T. & P. 


meetings has considerably outnumbered 
the shipper-receiver representation. Our 
railroads are prepared to serve us in a 
manner and to a degree that we demand 
service of them. The development of 
an increased interest and activity on 
the part of shippers and receivers in 
this problem of freight loss and damage 
prevention will, in the final analysis, 
be the only way to solve it.” 


Regional Reports 


Appended to the national committee’s 
report were the reports of the 13 regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards, showing the 
ways in which those organizations par- 
ticipated in the 1954 campaign. 

For the second successive year, the re- 
port of the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board stands out. It stands out because 
that board conducted a total of 474 
shipper-sponsored meetings in 1954, at 
which 140 cities were represented and 
61,000 pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed. None of the other 12 regional 
shipper boards came close to matching 
the record of the Southwest board from 
the standpoint of number of meetings 
sponsored. 


In his report to the National Man- 
agement Committee, L. L. Nusom, traf- 
fic manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Antonio, Tex., regional 
chairman of the Southwest board’s cam- 
paign, showed how the board had 
achieved such success. 

“The cooperation in loss and damage 
prevention in this territory,’ he wrote, 
“has been most outstanding by both in- 
dustries and the railroads, their repre- 
sentatives appearing to be more con- 
scious day by day of the enormous waste 
ey that it is time to do something about 
i dad 

“Civic organizations, such as Lions, 
Kiwanis and Rotary, and traffic clubs 
have turned over their meeting dates to 
Perfect Shipping activities. Industries 
by the hundreds have held group em- 
ploye meetings, where moving pictures 
pertaining to better shipping were 
shown. 


“Our plans this year (1954) were 


principally predicated on holding meet- 
ings with industrial employes on the 
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“Of course, KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 
got it here O.K....but will they lend us the 


locomotive to pull the cork?’’ 











ANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 
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Oversize load or small shipment—we 





make sure it gets where it’s wanted in 


good condition . . . and in a hurry! 
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J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President - Traffic 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Centra Western Board 
| PERFECT SHIPPING 


So 





Traffic and transportation clubs, shipper boards, shippers and carriers met at dinners and forums 
to discuss mutual problems of claim-prevention. Detroit Perfect Shipping ‘Round-Up’ was sponsored 
by Board of Commerce, attended by 1,250 persons. 








premises of the industry. These plans 

were carried out in an excellent manner. 
“Newspapers, magazines and other 

periodicals, and the radio and television 

stations, were most cooperative in giving 

space and time to the campaign. 

“As in the past campaigns, speakers 


for meetings were furnished by the rail- 
roads, the freight claim prevention sec- 
tion of the A.A.R., and industries. Our 
subcommittee chairmen, numbering 23, 
in as many cities, also contributed their 
time and ability to conducting meet- 
es. . 


















edition of REGULATION OF 


Coming April 15th... the new 5th revised and enlarged 
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Letters from Mr. Nusom urged shippers, 
receivers and carriers to attend the many 
meetings held in the territory of the 
Southwest board. Speeches, movies, and 
exhibitions were vehicles for “the Perfect 
Shipping message” at such meetings. 


Activities of Other Boards 


A review of the reports of the other 
12 regional boards shows that each 
engaged in a number of activities to 
stimulate interest in the 1954 Perfect 
Shipping campaign. Here are some high- 
lights from these reports: 


1. The Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board began its 1954 Perfect Shipping 
activities with a “kick-off” meeting in 
connection with the careful car handling 
meeting of the railroad contact com- 
mittee of the board. The board held 10 
shipper-sponsored meetings and distrib- 
uted 10,000 campaign leaflets and posters. 
The board said that its meetings were 
more numerous and were better attended 
than were those it conducted in 1953. 

The outstanding meeting was a dinner 
meeting sponsored by the Canton (O.) 
Traffic Club, the Canton Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Canton-Massillon 
Traffic Study Club. F. W. Bennett, 
general traffic manager of Sharon Steel 
Corporation, Sharon, Pa., was principal 
speaker at the meeting, and a motion 
picture, “Breaking Point,” loaned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was shown. Leon 
Veitch, district traffic manager of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, was regional 
chairman of the campaign. 

2. The Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board reported that it held 22 
shipper-sponsored meetings with a total 
attendance of 3,019, as compared with 


TRANSPORTATION. 
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This book, an old standby in the Traffic Profession 
since 1946, is now in its new 5th revised and enlarged 
edition. You will recall that this important book in 
its four previous editions was written by J. H. Tedrow. 
It is the book he used at the University of Kansas City, 
with a record of 90% admitted to practice. It has now 
been revised, enlarged and brought up-to-date by Mr. 
Lee K. Mathews, Transportation Commissioner, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

It is compact, simple and comprehensiv: 
Acts, History, Practice, and Evidence. There are 
Quizzes and Pleading Forms. There are now over 400 
leading ICC and Court cases cited—approximately 100 
additional have been added. Substantial material deal- 
ing with the Commission’s regulation of motor carriers, 


vet it covers 


Wm. C. BROWN CO., Publishers 
915 Main St., Dubuque, lowa 


oO Law of Freight Loss and Damage Claims $8.00 0 Regulation of Transportation $8.00 


O When Does Title Pass? $6.50 Oo Operating Rights 





of 


Motor Carriers $4.00 


NAME 


such as, Consideration Given to the Effect of New 
Operating Authority on Existing Carriers; Follow the 
Traffic Doctrine; and Revocation of Motor Carrier 
Operating Authority, has been added. The provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act are now integrated 
into the Commission’s General Rules of Practice and 
Procedural provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
This gives the reader a complete idea of the effect of 
the Act on practice before the ICC. 

REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION will give 
you a complete practitioner’s course for either class or 
individual study. It has been endorsed by well-known 
traffic men and lawyers from every section of the 
country. This new edition contains 464 pages. It is 
beautifully printed and bound in cloth over boards. 


= 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


ORDER “REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION” 
OR ANY OF OUR OTHER TRANSPORTATION 
BOOKS ON 15 DAYS’ APPROVAL. They are 
sold only on our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 








FIRM 


The full purchase price will be completely 





ADDRESS 





refunded, if you are not 100% satisfied. Fill 
in the enclosed coupon and drop it in the 





mail today. Your books will be sent to you 
promptly. 
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in the heart of 
industrial New England... 


© McLean Terminals 


McLEAN SERVICE is specified by 


value-wise shippers and receivers 


Here’s proof ... more than 1700 New 
England shippers and receivers make 
McLean service an integral part of their 
distribution systems! Progressive New 
England manufacturers of a vast num- 
ber of products . . . candy, shoes, textile 
machinery, hardware, business machines 
and many others . . . know from experi- 
ence that McLean provides better, safer, 
faster service to markets in the South. 
They also know it is good business to 
rely on McLean service from the South 
for their raw materials and supplies. 





M-LEAN 


Oy pps 


“WE PULL FOR INDUSTRY" 


For direct service 
to the South 
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You, too, can benefit from the exten- 
sive coverage McLean offers . . . modern 
terminals serving more than 6800 mar- 
ket areas from Atlanta to Boston. When 
you specify McLean service, you can be 
sure the products you ship and receive 
will be delivered on time and in good 
condition. 

Why not ask your McLean sales repre- 
sentative to show you how McLean 
“know-how” service can make your dis- 
tribution system more efficient? For de- 
tails, write McLean Trucking Company, 
Dept. TW, Box 213, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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AUGUSTA X 


GEORGIA. 





© Mclean Terminals 
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ON THE FRISCO 


Special “Speedometer Car” 
Teaches FRISCO Shippers and Employees 









How to Reduce Freight Damage 
Resulting from Switching Impact. 


‘Bhousands of possible lost dollars were saved FRISCO 
shippers in 1954—an actual 11% reduction in freight claim payments for 
1954 over 1953...That’s the remarkable safety shipping record set 

by FRISCO’S intensive “Perfect Arrival’? program last year/ 


And now, this year, FRISCO continues to set the pace for Perfect Shipping 
Progress by thoroughly acquainting FRISCO shippers and FRISCO 
employees with approved loading methods and packing techniques that 
help to reduce damage resulting from switching impact. From one end of 
FRISCO’S 5,000 miles to the other, actual physical demonstrations are 
being carried on daily through the use of FRISCO’S unique “‘Speed- 

rd ometer Car’ or Impact Demonstration Car. 


Right before their eyes FRISCO shippers and FRISCO employees 
witness the first hand effects of various switching speeds upon 

24 loaded steel drums, strapped together to form a solid load weighing 
more than 12,000 pounds. Car impact at a speed greater than the 
FRISCO-approved maximum speed (4 miles per hour) causes the entire 
load to shift within the car. 


Such a realistic freight loss and damage safety program will produce 
“Perfect Arrival” for more and more of your shipments headed Southeast 
and Southwest this year if you SHIP If ON THE FRISCO! 





5,000 MILES SERVING: 


MISSOURI © KANSAS © ARKANSAS © OKLAHOMA © TEXAS © TENNESSEE © MISSISSIPPI * ALABAMA ¢ FLORIDA 




















FOR FAST AND 
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SHIP VIA 
R.F.aP. RR. 
RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 


THE DIRECT 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG 
AND POTOMAC RAILROAD 


H. R. Powell, Traffic Manager 
Richmond, Virginia 


















































The New York, 
Susquehanna 
and 
Western Railroad Co. 


« 
160 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 











Telephone MUlberry 4-8245 
e 
Daniel F. Merriam, Traffic Manager 




















Tractor jumped six feet from blocking— 
almost landing on the ground. 


FARM TRACTORS 










Terrific impact caused the guide wires 
to stretch and loosen the blocking. 
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MACHINERY — — MACHINER 


Many claims are paid by the carriers . 
for damage to this commodity. 
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CAUSE—Primarily “Rough Handling.” 


ONLY YOU 
cn 

PREVENT 
SUCH CLAIMS 


Claim-prevention booklet issued by Pennsylvania Railroad contains photographic record of damage 
to cars and lading caused by rough handling, high-speed impacts and poor packing. 


24 meetings with a total attendance of 
2,877 in 1953. The largest meeting was 
the careful car handling meeting held 
in New York City on April 6, 1954, with 
an attendance of 404 persons, at which 
21 railroads were represented. 


The board reported that it had again 
obtained the cooperation of the traffic 
departments of the railroads represented 
on its railroad contact committee in 
distributing campaign literature. As a 
result of such cooperation it said it was 
able to distribute 74,710 pieces. The 
board reported that all of the railroads 
in its territory promoted their own par- 
ticular types of campaigns. Mr. Avery, 
the National Management Committee 
chairman, also served as regional chair- 
man of the Atlantic States Board’s cam- 
paign. 

Perfect Shipping Progress Train 

3. The outstanding feature of the an- 
nual campaign of the Central Western 
Shippers Advisory Board was the Union 
Pacific’s Perfect Shipping Progress Train. 
Lloyd C. Dell, traffic manager of Fair- 
mont Foods Co. and chairman of the 
campaign for that board, reported that 
more than 15,000 persons visited the 
train, joined in the meetings and par- 
ticipated in the Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign program. In addition, the board 
distributed approximately 52,000 pieces of 
literature. 

As it moved through the six-state area 
of the Central Western Shippers Advis- 
ory Board, the train attracted much at- 
tention. School children accompanied 
by teachers visited it during the day; 
it was discussed at local traffic club 
meetings at night; it was a subject 
of news articles and editorials in news- 
papers and periodicals and it demon- 
strated the “how” of Perfect Shipping. 
Chairman Dell reported that the co- 


operation of shippers, receivers and car- 
riers was an indispensable part of mak- 
ing the Perfect Shipping Progress Train 
the success that it was. 

4, Although it held only six shipper- 
sponsored Perfect Shipping meetings in 
1954, the Great Lakes Regional Advis- 
ory Board attracted a total of 1,860 per- 
sons to those meetings. In addition, 79 
rail employe meetings, attended by 2,817 
persons, were held in the board’s terri- 
tory. 


H. E. Chapman, chairman of the 
Perfect Shipping Campaign and traffic 
manager of the S. S. Kresge Co., De- 
troit, reported that the meetings re- 
sulted in a successful campaign because 
of the quality of those that were held 
and the reactions of those who attended. 


Detroit Meeting a ‘Standout’ 


Detroit again gave a fine example of 
cooperative planning by representatives 
of 15 or 20 organizations, headed by the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, who pre- 
pared for its meeting. The capacity of 
the hall selected for the Detroit meeting 
—1,250—was taxed to hold the crowd 
that attended. The program consisted 
of a slide film presentation, a movie, 
shipper-carrier skits, and a panel dis- 
cussion. 


The board distributed 20,000 pieces of 
campaign literature, consisting of 10,000 
posters and 10,000 pamphlets, and en- 
deavored to publicize the campaign in 
other ways. 

5. The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board reported that every meeting it 
held was interesting, educational and of 
benefit to those in attendance. The 
largest meeting was the one held at the 
Chicago Traffic Club, with 691 persons 
in attendance. Approximately 16,000 
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WAREHOUSING 
FACILITIES 


af their very bes#! 


rt ee EAL 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 
EFFICIENTLY MODERNIZED 


This smoothly operating organization, trained in mech- 
anized, palletized warehousing operations, is at your 
command when you store and distribute your products 
through PCTWCO ¢ 200,000 sq. ft. of Class A sprinklered 
fireproof storage, equipped with automatic, fire, burglar 
alarm, ADT service * Insurance and storage rates at low 
levels * New pool car distribution facilities augmented 
by our own modern fleet of delivery trucks * Exclusively 
served with the neutral switching services of the Los 
Angeles Junction Ry. * Logical headquarters for storage 
and distribution to and from all points in Southern 
California and Arizona. 


MEMBER: 

AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION F 
LOS ANGELES WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION r’ 


Represented By 


IAREHOUSE COMPANIES 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. , 36 W/. 44th Street 
Chicago 4 A New York 36 
WE 9-0794 MU 2-8927 








PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


4802 Loma Vista Avenue ® Telephone LOgan 8-4183 ¢ Los Angeles 58, California 
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STOW it... 
‘Don’ T THROW IT! 


creer 


Handle 
Each Piece of Freight 
As If It Were 
YOUR OWN 








0, J. WULLSTEIN, General Claims Agent 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD (—~ 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA itil 


NO FOOLIN’ 


THEY MEAN IT! 





When shippers go to the vouble and expense of marking their 
products in this manner, they do so to give you warming 
of their fragile nusture. 


RESPECT THEIR WISHES 


Handle Each Piece of Freight 
As if It Were Your Own 





0. 1. WULLSTEIN, General Claims Agent 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Union Pacific has aggressive claims-prevention program under direction of O. J. Wullstein, General 


Claims Agent. 


U.P.’s ‘Perfect Shipping Progress Train’, made up of twelve late-model freight cars 


incorporating new loading and stowing features, was shown in 18 cities, visited by 13,765 persons. 


pieces of campaign literature were dis- 
tributed by the board. 


John G. Borson, traffic manager of 
Hot Point, Inc., and chairman of the 
Perfect Shipping Campaign committee 
of the Mid-West board, wrote letters 
which were distributed among board 
members and others, calling attention 
to the meetings held by the board and 
emphasizing the value of freight claim 





prevention to the shipper, the receiver 
and the carrier. 


Industrial Plants Visited 


6. A delegation from the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board visited several 
industrial shops in the course of its 1954 
campaign, getting a “first hand” view 
of the shipping methods used. The board 
reported that such visits were most 
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helpful; that in all instances packaging 
methods and car loadings were inspected, 
and that in some instances, helpful sug- 
gestions were made to foremen and traffic 
managers. 

R. D. Chase, manager of transporta- 
tion, Boston Wool Trade Association, 
and chairman of the board’s campaign, 
said that he believed more of those 
visits were needed and suggested that 
each of the 13 regional boards appoint 
a committee to visit industries, partic- 
ularly non-member’ industries, and 
work with them on a year-around basis 
to improve loading and packaging meth- 
ods toward the goal of Perfect Shipping. 

7. Beginning one month before the 
April Perfect Shipping Campaign, 
George O. Wilson, general traffic man- 
ager of Gamble Skogmo, Inc., and chair- 
man of the Perfect Shipping committee 
of the Northwest Shippers Board, ad- 
dressed a series of letters to all members 
of the board preparing them for the 
campaign. Pamphlets, posters, newspa- 
per and periodical tear sheets were en- 
closed in the letters. 

The Perfect Shipping meeting at 
Winona, Minn., drew the largest at- 
tendance of any of the four meetings 
the board held. One hundred and fifty 
persons attended. A total of 10,000 pieces 
of campaign literature was distributed. 

At their Perfect Shipping meeting, the 
board members heard speeches by F. J. 
Kleitz, special representative of the 


A.AR. freight loss and damage preven- 
tion section, and by Mr. Wilson. A mo- 
tion picture also was shown. 

8. The 1954 Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign in the territory of the Ohio Valley 
Transportation Advisory Board was 
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Action Picture 








If you haven’t tried Rock 
Island service recently we sug- 
gest you do so. You will be glad 
you did. 





This is a diesel-powered Rocket Freight, a symbol, if 
you please, of perfect shipping. It is a member of Rock 
Island’s family, which includes such “personalities” as 
modern rolling stock, up-to-date yards and facilities, a 
trained personnel. Each is essential, each does its bit in 


the efficient movement of freight over Rock Island rails. 


Our goal is perfect shipping. When this coveted goal will 
be reached no one knows. You can help. The important 
thing is we’re striving for it . . . today’s service is better 


than yesterday’s; tomorrow’s will be better than today’s. 


»- ROCK ISLAND LINES . 
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headed by W. L. Fogleson, traffic man- 
ager of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., who 
reported that the board held a number 
of meetings and distributed 10,000 pieces 
of campaign literature. 

The Cincinnati Traffic Club purchased 
400 copies of the Eighteenth Annual Per- 
fect Shipping Issue of Trarric Wor LD, of 
which 145 copies were furnished to the 
evening division of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and 60 to students at Xavier 
University. 


Pacific Coast Meetings 


9. Edward Rutherford, district traffic 
manager of Schenley Industries, Inc., 
wine division, chairman of the 1954 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Transportation 

of 

Explosives and Dangerous Articles 


In order to promote safety and insure the maximum protection to life and 
property, regulations have been prescribed governing the transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous articles by motor vehicles across bridges 
and through tunnels operated by The Port of New York Authority. 
Violators may be subject to heavy penalties. 


Regulations governing the transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
by motor vehicles through tunnels are published as “Supplement No. 1 to Information 
Regarding Traffic Rules, Regulations and Toll Rates.” 
bridge and tunnel toll booths and at 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City. These rules 
prohibit explosives and other dangerous articles in the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels and 
the 178th and 179th Street Tunnels of the George Washington Bridge. 


Explosives, Class A or B (other than fireworks not in excess of 10 Ibs., or blasting caps 
not in excess of 1,000) as defined by I.C.C. regulations, are prohibited upon Port Authority 


operated bridges and their approaches except under such conditions as may be desig- 


The Bridge Manager must be informed of prospective shipments of explosives, Class A 
and B, at least two (2) hours prior to their arrival at the bridge. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


Administration Bldg. 
Fort Lee, N.J. 
Telephone: N.Y.—WAdsworth 3-2266 


Administration Bldg. 
Port Richmond, S.I., N.Y. 
Telephone: Gibraltar 2-1704 


campaign for the Pacific Coast Shippers 
Advisory Board, said that the campaign 
proved to be the most successful of all 
past campaigns. Thirty-one shipper- 
sponsored meetings were held in 16 cities, 
as compared with 25 meetings in 15 cities 
in 1953. Railroads also increased the 
number of meetings they sponsored. 


One of the highlights of the campaign 
was the second Perfect Shipping ex- 
position presented by the Traffic Club of 
Greater Los Angeles and indorsed by 
the Pacific Coast board, the A.A.R., the 
Traffic Managers Conference of South- 
ern California, and the National Claim 
Council of the American Trucking Asso- 
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ciations. The exposition was held at the 
Santa Fe Railway dock in Los Angeles 
and featured materials handling equip- 
ment, carrier equipment, and a wide 
variety of shipping containers, packing 
materials, sealing and marking devices. 
The board also distributed 26,000 leaflets 
and 20,000 posters. 


10. The Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board laid the groundwork for its 1954 
campaign at its annual meeting, in Port- 
land, Ore., on March 17 and 18. Under 
the leadership of C. D. Roberts, traffic 
manager of Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
it had as its objective the presentation, 
at the “grass roots” level, of the claim 
prevention problem. It solicited the co- 
operation of individual industries in the 
holding of claim prevention indoctrina- 
tion meetings with their own loading 
and shipping forces. 


Mr. Roberts said that many industries 
replied directly to his request. The 
board’s claim prevention committee and 
the Northwest Canners Association col- 
laborated in conducting a series of car- 
loading clinics in four cities in the 
board’s territory. 


Salem, Ore., was particularly active in 
the 1954 Perfect Shipping Campaign, 
holding six meetings, including three in- 
dustry-employe sessions by the Western 
Paper Converting Co., of that city. 


A special feature of the 1954 campaign 
was the appearance in the board’s terri- 
tory of the Union Pacific’s Perfect Ship- 
ping Progress Train. It attracted 1,775 
visitors at five stops. 


Southeast Activity 

11. Thomas E. Haile, traffic manager 
of the Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, headed the 1954 campaign for 
the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board. 
He reported that the board held several 
successful meetings, including one in 
New Orleans, at which Carl A. Naffziger, 
director, freight loss and damage pre- 
vention section, A.A.R., was the principal 
speaker, and one in Atlanta at which 
C. L. Denk, Jr., general traffic manager, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and 
first vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards, 
spoke before the Atlanta Freight Agents 
Association. 


The board held a total of 22 shipper- 
sponsored meetings, attended by 750 
people, and distributed 12,000 pieces of 
literature. 


12. The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Advisory Board held meetings in St. 
Louis, Joplin, Kansas City and Spring- 
field, Mo., Topeka and Wichita, Kan., 
and Tulsa, Okla., with a total attendance 
of 1,278. 


W. T. Smith, traffic manager of the 
Laclede Christy Co., chairman of the 
board’s campaign, said that the 1954 
campaign was launched with the dis- 
tribution of literature with a cover letter 
to all members of the board. Further 
distribution followed until a total of 
35,000 pieces had been sent out, he 
reported. 


He said that the campaign received 
publicity from newspapers totaling 135 
column inches. Additional publicity was 
received through the publications of the 
larger traffic clubs. 
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| SHIP FAST... 
SHIP SURE... 


— to and from Dixieland 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S COMPLETE TRUCKING 


AND WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


800 Pieces of Motorized Equipment 
250,000 Square Feet of Modern Warehouse Space 
Centrally Located To Serve The West's Largest Market 
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WAREHOUSING AND POOL 
CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WAREHOUSING TRUCKING SERVICES 


* Modern Class A warehouses in Central Manufactur- 
ing District (Vernon), and at Los Angeles Harbor in 
Wilmington Pool car shipments to most parts of Southern 

* 13-car private spur, served by L. A. Junction R. R. California 

Co., and Harbor Belt Line at Los Angeles Harbor, 

connected to all railroads. 

Utilizing the fastest, most reliable, most economical Contract hauling for leading manufacturers and 

carriers for distribution to Northwestern, Midwestern distributors 

and Eastern territories; prompt O S & D records. 

Mechanized handling equipment 

Only minutes from most wholesalers and downtown 

retailers Mechanized handling equipment direct from rail car 

Sprinkler system and ADT protection to company trucks 


Substantial personal property tax savings — , * Harbor shuttle to and from terminals or direct to 
In and out daily dispatch and delivery service if distribution points 
desired ; ; 





















* Separate rail car dock and truck terminal 


General pick-up and delivery within 150 miles 


General freight local and long distance hauling of 
dry and liquid products 





Truck rentals— 
with or without 


OWNER-MANAGED SINCE 1927 drivers 


Connection with 


Office facilities for factory representatives 


Member American Warehousemen's Assn., California Warehouse 


Tariff Bureau, San Francisco, Los Angeles Warehousemen's Assn., leading Caresers 
California Motor Truck Assn. Represented by H. C. Wall, General ag entire 
Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. est 


SIGNAL TRUCKING SERVICE LTD. 


4455 Fruitland Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. and 315 Marine Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 


PHONES—LOgan 8-317! and NEvada 6-1992 — TELETYPE—LOS ANGELES 103 
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Regional Board Chairmen Discuss 
The 1955 Perfect Shipping Campaign 
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Definition of ‘Reasonable’ 
Viewed as Key to Problem 
By LEON VEITCH 


Chairman, Loss and Damage Prevention 
Committee, Allegheny Regional 
Advisory Board 


Every time the subject of carrier loss 
and damage—whether carload or less- 
than-carload—is discussed by the loss 
and damage pre- 
vention committee 
of our board, there 
never seem to be 
any specific conclu- 
sions regarding a 
remedy that could 
or should be taken 
to avoid a repeti- 
tion. Discussion re- 
garding loss and/or 
damage to any 
named commodity 
will be heated, with 
considerable con- 
troversy between 
shipper and carrier representatives, but, 
as the questioning and searching on the 
problem continue, the arguments dimin- 
ish, and eventually the subject is usually 
concluded with no one having any con- 
crete suggestions as to how a better 
job could have been done. 

There are theories about that phase 
of the over-all shipping picture that I 
believe are worthwhile pursuing, because 


Leon Veitch 


they seem to resolve into a matter of in- 
terpretation, or if you will, “definition.” 
The industrial traffic man determines 
the mode of transportation by which 
his company’s products will move and 
usually has the last word as to how the 
products of his company will be packed, 
stowed, braced, etc., in order to get a 
salable article on the market. When 
the traffic man is making his decision he 
is interested in cost and performance 
and is well aware of the fact that loss 
and damage are important elements in 
cost. He is also aware of the fact that 
the packing and shipping of his com- 
pany’s product is an important cost of 
doing business. As a result his decisions 
are usually based upon his interpreta- 
tions of carrier rules as he sees them. 


For example, the Consolidated Freight 
Classification (shipper’s bible) lists the 
packing medium that must be complied 
with when preparing the goods involved 
for shipment; this in turn is supported 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ recommended rules or practices 
to be used on putting the goods in or on 
cars for safe transit to destination. Both 
of these documents are supplemented by 
Rule No. 5, section No. 1 of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification which reads, 
“Articles tendered for transportation 
will be refused for shipment unless in 
such condition as to render the trans- 
portation thereof reasonably safe and 
practicable.” 


The dictionary defines “reasonable” in 
part as follows: “Not beyond the bounds 


Years of experience, some of it disheartening but much of it rewarding, in organized efforts 
to determine and then to eradicate the causes of freight loss and damage underlie the state- 
ments presented here by the general chairmen of the regional shippers’ advisory boards and by 
the committee chairmen who were designated by two of the general chairmen of such boards to 
be their spokesmen. The authors of these statements hold positions of responsibility in the in- 
dustrial traffic management field—they know whereof they speak. 

A statement by Lowe P. Siddons, general chairman of the Central Western Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, who is traffic manager of the Holly Sugar Corporation, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., written by him in his capacity as president of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
appears among those of transportation leaders, elsewhere in this Perfect Shipping Annual. 
Another of the statements in the latter category was written by C. L. Denk, Jr., president of 
the National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards and general traffic manager of Fulton 


Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


The advisory board offices shown after the names of the authors of the statements that 
follow were those they held at the time the statements were written. In some instances, sub- 
sequent changes in the “official” status of the writers may have taken place as a result of 
elections held in the course of March meetings of a number of the regional boards. The 
names of the authors of the statements, the regional boards for which they speak and the 


positions they hold in private industry follow: 


Leon Veitch, Allegheny board, district traffic 
manager of Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., speaking for the board’s general 
chairman, J. F. Davis, traffic manager of Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

B. Roeder, Atlantic States board, general 
distribution manager, American Home Foods, 
Inc., New York City. 

. J. Commes, Great Lakes board, traffic man- 
ager, Kelvinator Division, American Motors, De- 
troit, Mich. 

. G. Jefferson, Midwest board, general traffic 
manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 

W. H. Day, New England board, manager of 
transportation department of Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

R. E. Dobbins, Northwest board, member of 
firm of R. E. Dobbins Associates, traffic con- 
sultants, Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. J. Tyler, Ohio Valley board, general traf- 
fic manager of Tube Turns, division of Na- 


tional Cylinder Gas Co., Louisville, Ky. 

R. C. Neill, Pacific Coast board, traffic man- 
ager of Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

N. E. Ottosen, Pacific Northwest board, traf- 
fic manager of Associated Plywood Mills, Inc., 
Eugene, Ore. 

Thomas E. Haile, Southeast board, traffic 
manager of Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, Orlando, Fla., speaking for the board's 
general chairman, Glenn T. Stebbins, general 
manager of Union Stock Yards Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Vv. W. Appleby, Southwest board, assistant 
traffic manager of Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corporation, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

L. W. Witte, T-M-K board, traffic manager of 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, 
Okla., acting chairman of board since resigna- 
tion, on January 1, of Stephen Hirschmugl, traf- 
fic manager of the Cupples Co., St. Louis, as 
board’s general chairman. 
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of reason; inexpensive; moderately 
priced; fair minded; of acts agreeable to 
reason.” The industrial traffic man in 
many cases does not lose sight of this 
when making the decision as to how the 
product of his company will be packed 
and shipped, with the result his conclu- 
sions will be based upon the minimum 
requirements of the specific rule so that 
his cost for doing the work will permit 
the product of his company to be put 
on sale and be able to compete in highly 
competitive markets. 

Who then is capable of saying 
where the fault rests when ship- 
ments are found damaged in trans- 
it, and shipper and carrier are both 
of the opinion that each did a good 
job in keeping with all the attend- 
ing reasonable factors incorporated 
into the over-all operation of get- 
ting goods packed and moved to 
market. 


If someone with the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon could come forward and say who is 
right and who is wrong, then our annual 
loss and damage bill would be materially 
reduced and we could all “be on the 
march” for loss and damage prevention 
during the April Perfect Shipping Month 
a without any qualms or preju- 

ices. 





Shippers Can Help by Using 
Adequate, Tested Containers 
By R. C. NEILL 


General Chairman, Pacific Coast 
Shippers Advisory Board 


The prevention of freight loss and 
damage begins at the plant or shipping 
room level. The greatest contribution 
shippers can make 
toward the preven- 
tion of transit losses 
is to see that their 
shipments are well 
packed in adequate 
and tested contain- 
ers. When the load- 
ing is performed by 
the shippers, they 
should see also that 
the containers are 
properly stowed 
and braced in the 
cars. Shipments 
that have been 
properly packed and loaded should with- 
stand the ordinary shocks received in 
normal handling en route. 


Shippers associated with the Pacific 
Coast Shippers Advisory Board are re- 
minded of the need of careful packag- 
ing throughout the year, with special 
emphasis being put on claim prevention 
during the Perfect Shipping Campaign 
that occurs in April of each year. The 
Pacific Coast Shippers Advisory Board 
has been fortunate always in having 
a strong and vigorous freight claim pre- 
vention committee, and the present com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of 
Edward Rutherford, division traffic man- 
ager, Schenley Industries, Inc., Fresno, 
Calif., is no exception. 

Traffic and transportation clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and other 
groups interested in transportation 
in the Pacific Coast Shippers Ad- 
visory Board area have done an 
outstanding job in bringing home 
to their membership ways and 
means to prevent the damage to 


R. C. Neill 
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st chien it convenient 
for eastern shippers to 
store furniture at destina- 
tion if necessary. 


60 OFFICES AND DEPOSITORIES 

THROUGHOUT THE WEST | to the 11 western states, 
San Fernando, Calif. Consult Greyvan Lines or 
Burnham’s Van Service 
or any Bekins office. 
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When Routing Freight, it’s Smart Planning to 


SHIP tt RUTLAND 


The dependability, economy, courtesy and careful handling with which 
the Rutland Railway serves every shipper are appreciated by smart 
industrial traffic managers. 


Benefit from our experienced traffic reps. Phone or write nearest office 


(listed below). 


RUTLAND Railway Corp. 


¢ MAIN OFFICE: RUTLAND, VERMONT 


* Boston 14, Mass. 
150 Causeway St. 


¢ New York 17, N.Y. 
155 East 44th St. 


* Detroit 26, Mich. 
Room 430, Lafayette Bldg. 


* Chicago 4, Ill. 
327 South LaSalle Bldg. 





When _ booking _ ship- 
ments from states east 
of the Mississippi river 
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freight while in transit. The Traf- 
fic Club of Greater Los Angeles has 
been especially active in this work. 


During the past several years, in con- 
nection with the Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign in April, this group has sponsored 
and arranged an educational exposition 
held at the Santa Fe Railway auto dock 
in Los Angeles. The best and latest 
shipping room supplies, packing ma- 
terials, shipping containers, and mate- 
rial-handling equipment, are displayed 
and fully demonstrated at this exposi- 
tion. The southern California railroads 
have fully cooperated in this endeavor 
by placing for inspection at the exposi- 
tion some of their latest freight equip- 
ment, usually including in the display 
damage-free type cars, mechanical re- 
frigerator cars, flat cars for hauling 
trailers and vans, and the transparent 
cars used in the demonstrations of claim 
prevention. 

The officers of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers Advisory Board are proud of the 
fine cooperation that has been given by 
everyone in this claim prevention work, 
and we hope and expect that this fine 
cooperation will be continued in the 
future. 





Carefulness Can Overcome 
Most Causes of Damage 


By C. B. ROEDER 


President, Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board 


Observance in April of a nationwide 
undertaking to produce perfect shipping 
affords all shippers and carriers the op- 
portunity of proving 
the great benefits 
to be derived from 
the exercise of in- 
dividual effort. 
Through concerted 
actions during this 
month, itis possible 
to demonstrate that 
carefulness over- 
comes most causes 
of damage. Thus, 
the results of one 
month’s effort pre- 
sents the incentive 
for year round ob- 
servance of like precautions and care. 

The benefits from these activities ac- 
crue chiefly to those who produce the 
commodities transported and those who 
want to use such commodities in the 
form and condition which they are pro- 
duced. 


All too often this is looked upon as a 
traffic or transportation problem rather 
than as an economic problem deserving 
of consideration by each department of 
industrial and commercial management. 

The moving of commodities to 
point of sale is a vital step in dis- 
tribution, but no less vital is the 
form in which they are tendered to 
the purchaser. If the condition 
upon arrival at point of sale has 
destroyed the effect of merchan- 
dising,. every. effort. and .expense 
which has been expended is wasted 
and the public’s confidence is dis- 
sipated. 

Perfect shipping is a laudable under- 
taking which should have the whole- 
hearted support of every trade associa- 





C. B. Roeder 
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PERFECT ?— not quite 
BUT 


We Sure Try Because: 


@ During 1954 we established a record MILLION MILES without an 
accident 


We are in our FORTIETH YEAR 

We have added ONE HUNDRED NEW TRAILERS of 2,236 cubic feet 
capacity—resulting in less congestion at your dock yard and faster 
service 


We have a MILLION DOLLAR complete insurance coverage 


During 1954 we established our BEST CLAIM RECORD—a reduction of 
47% under 1953 


We offer pickup and delivery service to 225 towns 
on our own rights and connecting line service via 
very reliable carriers to over 4,000 towns. 


This Seal is Your 
wa ©6Guarantee of 
Perfect Shipping 


Home Office—1277 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio Phone Endicott 1-3900 
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tion, commercial organization, transpor- 
tation agency and business enterprise of 
any other description. 


Shipper Board Plans Many 
‘Perfect Shipping’ Meetings 
By THOMAS E. HAILE 


Chairman, Joint Freight Claim Prevention 
Committee, Southeast Shippers 
Advisory Board 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory Board 
will this year, as in previous years, 
take an active part in the April Per- 
fect Shipping Cam- 
paign. Most of the 
shippers and cCar- 
riers in this terri- 
tory realize the tre- 
mendous waste in 
time, goods, and 
money which re- 
sults from loss and 
damazge to. ship- 
ments and are quite 
concerned with 
keeping this waste 
to a minimum. 

The members of 
the Southeast Ship- 
pers Advisory Board are being asked 
again to conduct vigorous campaigns in 
their own communities, calling to the 
attention of shippers and receivers the 
importance of claim prevention. There 
was very favorable reaction during the 
1954 campaign to this type of approach 





T. E. Haile 











Strength 


in many cities throughout the Southeast, 
and board members in those cities are 
to be congratulated on the interest they 
aroused. 


We believe that a continuation 
of this approach and an intensifi- 
cation of efforts to hold more 
meetings in more cities with more 
discussions before all types of 
gatherings will bring the objec- 
tives of this campaign and the 
benefits to be derived therefrom 
to the attention of even more 
people. s 
Where possible, efforts will be made 

to set up clinics showing proper and 
improper methods of packing, loading 
and handling different types of com- 
modities. Particular emphasis will be 
made to secure the cooperation of traffic 
clubs, transportation fraternities, and 
other shipper and carrier groups, in 
working up these clinics and advising 
shippers and receivers generally of the 
work being done in connection with them. 

The carriers will have their usual effec- 
tive meetings of their own forces to- 
gether with combined meetings of car- 
rier and industry representatives, and 
the Southeast Board will cooperate to 
the fullest in these efforts on the part 
of the carriers. In addition, claim pre- 
vention pictures will be shown and per- 
fect shipping literature given the widest 
possible distribution. 

Every effort will be made to reach all 
persons concerned with transportation, 
particularly those persons actually han- 
dling shipments, and to stress even more 
strongly the importance of freight loss 
and damage prevention. Only by con- 
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tinued work throughout the entire year 
on the part of shippers, receivers and 
carriers can the present large claim losses 
be reduced and the time and money 
thus saved be spent on improvement of 
transportation and service. 





Claim Prevention Activities 
Conducted Throughout Year 
By W. H. DAY 


General Chairman, New England 
Shippers Advisory Board 


Loss and damage to freight while in 
transit from the doors of shippers to the 
doors of consignees has long been a mat- 
ter of real concern 
to buyers and sellers 
of transportation, 
particularly, on ac- 
count of so many 
studies disclosing 
that the principal 
cause thereof is 
carelessness on the 
part of someone. 

As one closely al- 
lied with this prob- 
lem for more than 
half a century, I 
am convinced that 
while it cannot be 
completely solved, the general dissatis- 
faction, waste of money, materials, and 
manpower represented by the national 
bill for loss and damage claims is largely 
unnecessary and can be substantially re- 


W. H. Day 
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Strength, integrity and reputation have 













been established and maintained by 
Wakem and McLaughlin for more than 
half a century—and now, with the ultra- 


modern warehouse at 4045-73 West 





Chicago Avenue, Wakem and McLaugh- 





lin can continue to assure you the most 
modern and reliable storage and dis- 


tribution service in Chicago and the 


Mid-West. 












Complete rail and highway 


transportation is available to you. 


THE NEWEST BUILDING IN THE WAREHOUSE INDUSTRY 


Designed for your needs, this ultra modern single-story building is heated, completely sprinklered, and has an unlimited 
floor load with 18 foot pile height and lowest insurance rates. It incorporates an off-street truck drive, enclosed truck docks, 
inside railroad siding and the most modern of mechanized handling equipment. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS 
Internal Revenue Bonded * Customs Bonded and Free e 


Established 1886—Our 69th Year 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Merchandise Warehousemen—Distributors 
General Office: 225 EAST ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e 





Low Rates 


SUperior 7-6828 
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STORES LEDGER 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 

The Equipment Manufacturing Co. 
1386 Main St. 

City 
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Miss Betty Jean Wilson operates a 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machine in offices of the Houston 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. Office 
Manager Carl Eckardt looks on. 


Figures start to fly when Burroughs accounting machines fly in. With growing frequency, 
Burroughs Corporation is using Delta-C&S airFREIGHT to speed the machine to the job. 

From its Detroit plant, Burroughs serves its far-flung branches overnight 
by Delta-C&S. Where key units are needed to complete a 
customer installation, such fast delivery is especially vital. 

“On each small machine shipped,” says Burroughs, “‘we save $6 to $7 
by dispensing with heavy wooden crates, virtually covering the 
added cost of airFREIGHT. Because of careful handling, 
loss and damage are remarkably low. 

‘ “We rely on Delta-C&S also for weekly shipments to 
outh America, and for speeding advertisin 
and display materials to markets where pi SHIP VIA 


It would be hard to get along without 
this fast, efficient service.” 


For a free analysis of your shipping problem, 
call your local Delta-C&S office, or write 
Delta-C&S Air Lines, General Offices, Atlanta, Ga. 


All Delta-Ca&S flights carry airFREIGHT 
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duced by more careful supervision and 
guidance of those participating either in 
the preparation of merchandise for ship- 
ment, or the handling thereof. With this 
in mind the freight loss and damage pre- 
vention committee of our board, working 
in close cooperation with like commit- 
tees of the carriers, functions on a year- 
round basis and as the result of prompt- 
ly bringing discovered shortcomings to 
the attention of those responsible there- 
for and explaining how same could have 
been avoided, we feel that progress is be- 
ing made in the right direction although 
the road is long and sometimes pretty 
rough. 

Presently, our board’s freight loss 
and damage committee is preparing 
to play an active part in the Na- 
tional Perfect Shipping Month 





high spot of its year-round activi- 
ties. Through the media of radio 
news commentators, the press, cir- 
culars, and meetings at strategic 
points throughout the six New Eng- 
land states, the importance of this 
movement and what it means to 
our economic life will be explained 
to thousands of people who would 
not be reached through other chan- 
nels. 


This general program will be supple- 
mented by field demonstrations of the 
Canadian National plexiglass test box 
car as to what may happen to materials 
improperly loaded when moved at dif- 
ferent speeds, as well as by joint carrier 
and shipper surveys of practices pursued 
at terminal yards, freight houses, and 
industrial plants. 








Campaign which obviously is the On behalf of buyers and sellers of 
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Our ideal location in the heart of 
Kansas City’s wholesale, industrial 
and shopping areas makes it pos- 
sible for us to offer you the all- 
around, coordinated service that 
assures complete satisfaction to you 
and your customers. 



























Modern, sprinkler-equipped ware- 
house facilities ... private switch 
tracks ... nearby rail, truck and air 
terminals...trained drivers...modern 
equipment and almost unlimited 
experience in this specialized field 
provides a combination that you 
can count on for fast, efficient and 
dependable service. 



























For every job—and for every ship- 
ment — it’s good business to call 
Adams first. 



























TRANSFER AND STORAGE COMPANY 





228-234 WEST 4th St VI. 0225 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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transportation in the New England Area, 
I want to thank Trarric Wortp for its 
generous contribution over the years to 
this worthwhile effort. 





Claim Prevention Problem 
In 1955 Has New Aspects 
By R. E. DOBBINS * 


Immediate Past General Chairman, 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 


Once again I can hear the comments: 
Old faces, old facts, old problems. 


NO! My friends, we have NEW faces, 
NEW facts, NEW 
problems. One year 
has gone past. 
Think of the 
changes! New com- 
modities; new 
methods of packag- 
ing; new methods 
of loading, blocking 
and bracing; new 
and better facilities 
of all kinds: freight 
cars, materials han- 
dling equipment, 
packing and strap- 
ping materials and 
devices. Yes, there will even be a lot of 
new faces stepping up to take over the re- 
sponsibilities of some of our good friends 
that have turned to the rocking chairs. 
Claim prevention is a live, virile 
subject. Vigilant attention and 
study is required to keep loss and 
damage claims within reasonable 
bounds. 


* At the time TRAFFIC WORLD sent to him a re- 
guest for a statement for inclusion in this Perfect 
Shipping Annual, Mr. Dobbins, of R. E. Dobbins 
Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, was general chairman 
of the Northwest board. Subsequently, at the 
board's thirty.second annual meeting, W. A. Keller, 
vice-president of the Truax-Traer Coal Co., Minot, 
N.D., was elected to succeed Mr. Dobbins as gen- 
eral chairman. 


R. E. Dobbins 






Questions for Consideration 
By ‘Each One of Us’ Asked 


By PERRY JEFFERSON 


General Chairman, Mid-West Shippers 
Advisory Board 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board is “on the march for Perfect Ship- 
ping!” 

Loss and damage 
prevention, and the 
Perfect Shipping 
which can come 
through its rigor- 
ous application, are 
projects which re- 
quire the whole- 
hearted efforts and 
support of industry 
and carriers alike if 
they are to succeed. 

Recognizing that 
the best Perfect 
Shipping efforts of 
any member of the 
industry-carrier team may be severely 
hampered or nullified completely by a 
lack of interest or attention to the funda- 
mental principles of packaging, marking, 
loading and handling, the officers and 
members of the Mid-West Board en- 


P. Jefferson 
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PITTSBURGH 


Door-to-Ship Delivery 
SR Trailer-Rail Freight 


In the busy areas surrounding St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and Pitts- On railroads serving the Port of Philadelphia, special 


burgh your trailer is loaded at your platform and delivered directto flat cars take aboard trailers loaded at your shipping 
ship-side the second morning (24 hours from Pittsburgh). A complete 


CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 






“ . er platform. These cars are then placed in fast scheduled 
eae ED HE SED Sep Tae Sh yD om seueNt: freight trains and delivered direct to ship-side at 
* the Port of Philadelphia. Your freight gets a smooth, 


damage-free ride to and from our port in any weather 
at rates comparable to those of highway trucking... 
and deliveries are often speedier. From start to finish 
this is one operation with one receipt .. . one responsi- 


a 
Delaware River Port bility—another advantage of the Port of Philadelphia! 


ASK FOR ALL THE FACTS... Write to DELAWARE RIVER PORT 
AUTHORITY, Box 69, Camden 1, New Jersey, or our offices in: 
PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN TRENTON 


Pittsburgh: The Park Building 
CHESTER WILMINGTON New York: 42 Broadway 


Chicago: 224 S. Michigan Avenue 











A New Name In The Trucking Industry That Means 
Faster, Safer, Surer Shipment Of All Your Freight! 


Under its new name, General Expressways System has com- 
bined many years of over-the-road experience and high serv- 
ice reputation with a new program of expansion and modern- 
ization that gives every possible advantage to the shipper. 


81 terminals and offices located in 17 states throughout the 
industrial heart of America stand ready to serve you at a 
moment’s notice. A teletype control system continuously con- 
necting all terminals keeps tabs on your shipment from the 
moment it leaves your hands to the moment it arrives on time 
at its destination. 500 new, larger trailers and 150 new, more 
powerful tractors take your freight on stepped-up schedules 
that mean faster delivery. This includes LTL shipments of 
any size picked up on moments’ notice. 


Careful handling all along the way also means delivery of 
your shipment in good condition. And General Expressways 
System offers the additional protection of up to $1,000,000 
insurance on every load of freight. 


General Expressways is not only ready and willing, but 


able to serve you with the top shipping performance in the 
country today. 


GENERAL EXPRESSWAYS SYSTEM 
= “eee Comprising General Expressways, 





' Inc. (For- 

( _ « merly Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc.) © 

re <p & General Expressway, Inc. (lowa) (Formerly 
\ 7 BX et 


221 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 5, Illinois « 








81 Convenient Offices 
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thusiastically join with the carriers in 
this nineteenth campaign to “Promote 
Perfect Shipping Every Day.” 


Industry and transportation share the 
responsibility for ensuring damage-free 
arrival at destination. Progressive traf- 
fic managers realize the importance of 
alerting packing and shipping forces to 
the necessity for careful, accurate han- 
dling at point of origin. 

We are aware of many of the 
steps being taken by rail carriers 
and other transportation agencies 
to protect our shipments while in 
their care, and receivers of freight, 
particularly freight in carload lots, 
have an important obligation to 
perform in unloading carefully and 
clean. Receivers at stop-off points, 
by tariff provision, are obligated 
to level off, bulkhead, or otherwise 
prepare the remainder of the 
freight in the car for forwarding 
to destination to prevent loss or 
damage. 


If each one of us will ask himself the 
questions, “Am I part of the problem or 
part of the answer? Am I helping to 
cause some undesirable condition or am 
I helping to correct it?”—if all of us in 
the Perfect Shipping Parade give these 
questions serious consideration, then we 
can and will prevent much of the damage 
now occurring. 





Idea: Solicit Suggestions 
From Handlers of Freight 


By H. J. COMMES 


President, Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board has always been very active in 
the Perfect Shipping Campaign. 

We have an out- 
standing man in H. 
E. Chapman, chair- 
man of the freight 
loss and damage 
prevention commit- 
tee, who has also 
been general chair- 
man of the Na- 
tional Management 
Committee. He has 
done an outstand- 
ing job in this ter- 
ritory over his ten- 

H. J. Commes ure in office and 

has kept up the en- 

thusiasm that is necessary to have suc- 
cessful claim prevention programs. 


During the past year a total of 85 
meetings were held in the Great Lakes 
board’s territory by shippers and rail 
carriers, which had a total attendance 
of 4,677 people. The shippers were also 
invited at various times to attend the 
rail employes’ meetings and give their 
views as to why transportation damage 
must be on the decline in order to retain 
traffic to the rail lines. 


I feel Detroit is a fine example 
of a successful claim prevention 
meeting. In the past years they 
have always had a sell-out crowd 
at their damage-free meetings. A 
meeting in Detroit which was held 
on March 30, 1954, attracted 1,250 
people. I believe that in such meet- 
ings we are getting to the people 
that do the work—and not the 
paper work—and are impressing on 
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GREAT SOUTHERN nears 
“PERFECT SHIPPING” by 


moving 99.37 of all freight 
FREE OF CLAIMS ! 
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THAT'S PERFORMANCE . . . GREAT SOUTHERN STYLE ! 
Your shipments move safely and swiftly when they go 
GREAT SOUTHERN. You know they're in experienced 
hands, getting careful attention, while traveling claim-free 
from origin to destination. With a network of modern ter- 
minals, a fleet of the finest equipment and a staff of almost 
2,000, GREAT SOUTHERN directly serves 900 communities 
in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. When you ship GREAT SOUTHERN 
your mind is at ease. ‘‘Service .. . for sure’’ is more than a 
motto at GREAT SOUTHERN. It's a must! 


Write to Great Southern Advertising Dept., 
P. O. Box 2408, Jacksonville, Fla., for complete information. 


TERMINALS 
















Alabama Madison Titusville Macon Greensboro 
Anite Marianna Vero Beach Moultrie High Point 
ieee Melbourne West Palm Beach Pelham Raleigh 
Gcictinn Miami Williston — - Salisbury 

Cs New Smyrna : jomasvilte Shelby 
Florida Orlando Georgia Valdosta Statesville 
Clearwater Perry Albany Waycross Winston-Salem 
Cocoa Plant City — North Carolina 

Qui Athens South Carolina 

Daytona Beach nat vied Atlanta Asheboro 
Deland . Sageine Bainbridge Asheville Jains 
Ft. Lauderdale St. Petersburg Columbus Burlington Greenville 
Ft. Pierce Sanford Dalton Charlotte Spartanburg 
Jacksonville Stuart Gainesville Concord 
Lakeland Tallahassee Griffin Durham Tennessee 
live Oak Tampa Hazelhurst Gastonia Chattanooga 







GREAT SOUTHERN TRUCKING COMPANY 


FOR SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES 













for 60 years 
MAIN LINE 
to ALASKA 
















Just say... 
“VIA ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY” 









BETTER FREIGHT SERVICE 
FOR YOUR SHIPMENTS 






COMPLETE! 


Special handling facilities... in- 
dustrial lifts, livestock, vehicles 
... refrigerated cargo . . . Unit- 
ized Cargo Plan. 


EFFICIENT ! 


Largest, most modern fleet. . . 
scheduled sailings three times 
weekly . . . modern handling 
methods. 


QUALIFIED! 


60th year of specialized freight 
operations developed to meet 
shipping requirements of all 
Alaska points. 



















For competent counsel on all 
Alaska shipments — write, wire or phone. 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 42—Seattle 4, Washington 
Seattle Phone: MAin 4530 


















ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

















their minds that things can be 
done to have shipments go from 
point of origin to destination with- 
out transportation damage. 


Detroit is again preparing for an out- 
standing meeting in 1955 and we are 
sure that again they will have an at- 
tendance of at least 1,200 people. The 
success that Detroit has had is attrib- 
utable to a cooperative spirit and ad- 
vanced planning. Most of the coming 
years’ programs were decided in October 
of 1954. 


If any of the 13 regional shipper 
boards would appreciate an outline as to 
how the Detroit meetings are planned, 
I am sure that they will be able to 
obtain it by writing to the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, which is the chief 
sponsor of Detroit activities. 


In preparing a Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign for 1955 I feel it is very important 
that we stress the point that all of the 
improvements that can be made must be 
brought to the attention of the laymen 
who do the work. If they cannot be 
convinced, then damage will continue 
at the same ratio as heretofore. It is 
only through education that improve- 
ment can be expected to materialize; and 
this cannot stop with the April cam- 
paign, but must be continued through- 
out the year. 


One of the most important improve- 
ments that has to be made is the solici- 


tation of suggestions from the men who 
do the work. 


I must reiterate, our board is very con- 
scious of Perfect Shipping and its mem- 
bers are doing everything within their 
power to improve the situation. 





Further Gains Are Expected 
In Claim-Prevention Fight 


By V. W. APPLEBY 


General Chairman, Southwest Shippers 
Advisory Board 


Claim prevention is a year-around ac- 
tivity in the Southwest Board’s territory 
and the April Perfect Shipping Cam- 

paign serves to in- 
tensify our efforts. 

Plans for our Per- 
fect Shipping Cam- 
paign begin in Jan- 
uary in order to in- 
sure broad coverage 
and secure program 
dates from civic and 
industrial clubs who 
sponsor our meet- 
ings are held at 
industrial plants, 
freight warehouses 
and other places 
where freight is handled. Speakers at 
our meetings usually are industrial traffic 
representatives or railroad claim pre- 
vention officers who have a personal in- 
terest in better shipping and can fully 
discuss the subject. 


The Southwest Board, for several years, 
has led in the number of meetings held 
and total attendance at meetings as 
well as the number of cities where meet- 
ings were held. We are justly proud of 
this record which is due to the untiring 
efforts of the chairmen of our loss and 
damage prevention sub-committee in the 
26 cities where they operate and the 
splendid cooperation of shippers, receiv- 
ers and railroad representatives who are 





V. W. Appleby 
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devoting much time to the mutual prob- 
lem of loss and damage. 


Proper supervision can do much 
to eliminate loss and damage and 
our campaign this year will stress 
supervision as well as adequate 
containers, proper loading, care in 
the selection of cars for loading and 
careful switching and handling. 


While the April Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign is an activity of the shippers ad- 
visory boards as sponsors, in our board 
territory it is a joint effort of the rail- 
roads and industrial representatives. The 
railroads working together and with the 
committees of the board have shown fav- 
orable results in past campaigns and we 
are expecting that this year we will make 
further gains in our fight to prevent 
claims. 


Shippers should examine their packing 
and loading procedure and eliminate 
any practice that could contribute to 
loss or damage; likewise, receivers should 
notify shippers of any deficiency in their 
packing or bracing that in their opinion 
might cause damage in transit. The rail- 
roads with their careful car handling 
program will do much to reduce damage 
due to rough handling. 


Loss and damage is everyone’s problem 
and we must all continue to devote all 
time possible to a 12-month campaign to 
reduce this constant drain on our econ- 
omy. 





Ohio Valley Board Plans 
Implementing Campaign 
By R. J. TYLER 


General Chairman, Ohio Valley Transportation 
Advisory Board 


Although interested members of the 
Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board realize fully that loss and damage 
preventionisa 
year-round prob- 
lem, April of each 
year is selected for 
the month of wag- 
ing a campaign so 
forceful and far 
reaching that every 
receiver, shipper, 
and. transportation 
employe is im- 
pressed with the 
fact that every de- 
layed shipment or 
damaged shipment 
is an economic 
waste for which everyone in transporta- 
tion is responsible. 

April is the month in which 
everyone, irrespective of his place 

in transportation should dedicate 

himself to the task of getting a 

step closer to perfect shipping. Our 

campaign is an all-out attack on a 

problem which concerns us all. 

A tremendous amount of work is done 
throughout the entire year by a vast 
corps of loss and damage specialists, and 
other interested workers, and the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory Board 
merely joins hands in an effort to elim- 
inate all types of loss and damage which 
result from improper packing, incorrect 
marking, dirty cars, rough handling, and 
delays. 


Our concerted attack of this problem 
during the month of April will be im- 


R. J. Tyler 
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No bills for bags, drums, containers! 





Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide* Cars 
is Safer, easier—and costs less! 






on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 






i ; Over 600 Airslide Cars now in service or 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 






Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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plemented by forceful speakers at many 
scheduled meetings, and by timely cir- 
culars and posters. 


No Month ‘Perfect’ as Long 
As Freight Damage Occurs 


By N. E. OTTOSEN 
President, Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 


Although April has been called the 
PERFECT Shipping Month for many 
years, we do not consider April, or any 
other month, as 
“perfect” while 
damage to our 
commodities in 
transit continues to 
occur. Broken and 
rejected merchan- 
dise is mute evi- 
dence of a need 
for the continua- 
tion of this cam- 
paign for Perfect 
Shipping. The rec- 
ord of claims filed 





N. E. Ottosen 


and damages paid 
is the criterion of 
progress. On that basis there is still 


much to be done. 
a challenging one. 


The problem is still 
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This task involves more than keeping 
pace with new products and the develop- 
ment of new shipping technics for 
them. We must anticipate such require- 
ments. How often does it occur that by 
the time a container or package or load- 
ing method for a new product is engi- 
neered to adequately protect it, the 
product itself has been modified or im- 
proved or changed to such an extent 
that the damage prevention engineering 
on the container is already obsolete or 
nearly so. The engineering of damage- 
free containers and the development of 
damage-free loading methods is equally 
important with the engineering of a 
product itself. 

The improvement we shippers 
demand of the carriers in careful 
switching and careful handling 
must have its counterpart in care- 
ful handling and sturdy stowing 
by us. 


The stop-off car is still a prolific 
source of trouble. Of what avail is good 
equipment, good loading and careful 
handling if at the stop-off point the in- 
termediate consignee ignores his respon- 
sibility? 

These are the challenges. 

In the Pacific Northwest during April 
we propose to intensify our efforts to 
understand them better and to overcome 
them. That is the program of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Advisory Board for April 
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DR. CAREFUL PRESCRIBES THE CURE 








and forever, until the problem is elimi- 
nated. 





T-M-K Board Asks Exchange 
Of Claim Prevention Ideas 


By L. W. WITTE 


Chairman, Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board 


Renewed vigor aimed toward a pro- 
gressive reduction in loss and damage to 
freight in transit will mark the 1955 
April Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign in 
Trans - Missouri - 
Kansas Shippers 
Board territory. 

In addition to the 
mutual industry 
and carrier efforts, 
traffic clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, 
trade associations 
and service clubs, 
which have cooper- 
ated in the past, 
will continue to ac- 
quaint their mem- 
berships with the current problem. Ar- 
rangements are being made to hold P. S. 
meetings in principal cities throughout 
the area under the joint sponsorship of 
local loss and damage prevention com- 
mittees of the board and other local or- 
ganizations. 

An added boost will be given to 
the campaign in this territory by 

a tour of the Union Pacific’s Per- 

fect Shipping Progress Train. This 

fourteen-car special train toured 
seven states in the 1954 national 
campaign, showing improved equip- 
ment and loading methods for 
better shipping. Making its first 
appearance in T-M-K territory 
this year, it is scheduled to stop 

at St. Joseph and Kansas City, 

Mo., and Topeka and Salina, Kan., 

where special meetings are planned. 

W. Thayne Smith, traffic manager, La- 
clede Christy Co., St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the board’s loss and damage 
prevention committee, has urged shippers 
and carriers to approach these meetings 
with the idea of contributing suggestions 
to the cause of loss and damage preven- 
tion. 

“While there are those who apparently 
feel the meetings are ineffective because 
the annual claim bill remains more or 
less constant, it is my conviction that the 
damage bill would be incalculable were 
it not for the exchange of prevention 
ideas between shippers and carriers at 
the sessions,” he said. 

Emphasis in the campaign will be 
placed on getting out the people actually 
engaged in the physical handling of 
freight. Railroads across the territory 
will also hold meetings with their own 
employes on claim prevention. 

We are urging and insisting that these 
activities must go beyond the distribution 
of literature, posters and speeches, and 
must reach the people who are engaged 
in loading and unloading freight. 

In order to get the maximum pub- 
licity, necessary for the success of the 
campaign, we will again enlist the sup- 
port of local newspapers, radio and TV 
stations in our effort to get the story 
across to the general public. 





L. W. Witte 
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ON THE MOVE! 


With 


PERFECT SHIPPING SE 


THE BEST LINK WITH NEW ENGLAND 


Your freight is on its way, without delay—when you specify L&HR. For 
careful handling and fast, coordinated transportation to and from New 
England—use this all-rail, all-diesel route—between the NYNH&H (May- 
brook, N. Y.) and these Trunk Line connections: 


CNJ-RDG-B&O-CSD 
CNJ-RDG-WM-P&WVa., etc. 
LACKAWANNA 
LEHIGH VALLEY 
NYS&W-SEATRAIN LINES 
PRR 


General Offices: WARWICK, NEW YORK 


D. G. Bainbridge, Asst. General Freight Agent 
R. C. Winchester, General Freight Traffic Manager 


: Telephone: Warwick 55-2281 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 14, OHIO PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
John Crossman, Gen. Western Agt. R. J. Pierce, General Agent Emile Theodore, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt. 
327 S. LaSalle St. 310 Hippodrome Building 945 Oliver Building 
W. C. Douglas, Jr., General Agent Telephone: Superior 1-9161 Telephone: Grant 1-7378 
Room 701, 327 S. LaSalle St. 
Telephone: Harrison 7-2653 BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK W. J. Fitzgerald, 
F. J. Kinney, Frt. Traf. Mgr., Rates NEW HAVEN 10, CONNECTICUT General New England Agent 
M. J. Loydon, Gen. Freight Agent J. M. Hart, District Freight Agent R. E. Cashen, Commercial Agent 
Room 3322, 500 Fifth Ave. 515 W.B.1.B. Bldg., 157 Church St. 336 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Tel.: PE 6-3726 and PE 6-3727 Telephone: LOcust 2-9725 80 Federal St. Tel.: Hubbard 2-8683 
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Volume}?Van owners agree 


ITS 5 YEARS AHEAD! 


This ‘Far-Ahead Fruehauf Van” Is — 
New Payload Records, New Profit Records 
For Professional Haulers Everywhere! 


ENTHUSIASTIC REPORTS have been pouring 
in from VolumexVan owners and they all stress 
one big benefit: profitable extra payload! 

The VolumexVan is the 1960 Trailer that’s 
available now. Owners report “Up to 32% greater 
payload” ... “One trip in five cut”... “Extra 
use of power equipment” .. . and many other 
profitable benefits. Put the VolumexVan to work 
increasing your hauling profits! 





ss 


















COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE. : 
“We are acquiring 200 VolumexxVans to meet the needs 
of increasing business in the nine-state area we serve. We 
believe there is no better way to get a bigger share of 
the tonnage than by using Trailers with the utmost cargo 
capacity.” 

Roy R. Smith, President, Smith's Transfer Co., Staunton, Va. 


Ik o 
35% PAYLOAD INCREASE. 
“Our payload per trailer has been increased approximately 35% by 
the use of Fruehauf Volumey%&Vans equipped with Gravity Tandem 
and the Select-A-Point adjustable feature.” 


J. E. Hall, President, McCoy Truck Lines, Inc., Waterloo, ta. 
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PAYLOAD INCREASES UP TO $100. 
“With our 52 new VolumexVans we have increased 
our loading capacity by 400 cubic feet and our 
carrying capacity by 3,000 pounds per Trailer. We 
are able to haul $100 more in L.T.L. payload per 
unit on runs from Chicago to New Orleans.” 

A. W. Gordon, Jr., Vice-President—Operations, 
Gordons Transports, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

























LOADS OF BIGGER PROPORTIONS. 
“Not only do our new Volumex%Vans 
handle up to 30% more payload, but they 
also accommodate. commodities of pro- 
portions that couldn’t be handled before. 
The unobstructed roof-height opening, with 
its full 91 inches of width, means that 
Overnite is carrying loads that are bigger 
in all ways.” 




















MORE EFFICIENT L.T L. SHIPMENT. 
“Since purchasing our VolumeyxxVans, . 
we have used them exclusively for L.T.L. freight. We foresee an increase in 
our load average of 3000 pounds per unit, an increase in production per 
man-hour on the dock, and more money per trip on the road.” 

M, S. Lee, Vice President, Lee Way Motor Freight, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














J. H. Cochrane, President 
Overnite Transportation Co., 
Richmond, Va. 









World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


| 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ! 
10948 Harper Avenue | 
Detroit 32, Michigan ! 
(0 Please send the complete, illustrated VolumexxVan catalog. 
| 
| of 
| 
5 





() Please send free VolumeyxxVan Reefer literature. 
Nam 
Company. 





“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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Eighteen Aprils Bring Results 


Encouraging Reports of Improvement in Loss and Damage 
Prevention in 1954 Serve to Maintain Enthusiasm of 
Shippers, Carriers and Receivers at High Level to Insure a 
1955 April Perfect Shipping Campaign as Direct and 
Intense as Any of Its Eighteen Predecessors 


By ROBERT J. BAYER 


LAIM PAYMENTS by the railroads 

in 1936 rose 16.6 per cent over those 
of 1935. The significance of that out- 
of-date statistic lies in the fact that it 
was directly responsible for the organiza- 
tion, in 1937, of the first of an unbroken 
chain of annual Perfect Shipping Month 
campaigns, the nineteenth of which is 
being observed this year. 

Who fathered the idea in the first 
place is a moot question; but it is most 
likely that it was born simultaneously 
in the minds of two stalwarts, C. H. 
Dietriech, then executive vice-chairman 
of the freight claim division, and W. C. 
Kendall, then chairman of the car serv- 
ice division, of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. At any rate, it was Mr. 
Kendall who called a meeting of the 
representatives of the 13 regional ship- 
pers boards, in Chicago, February 16, 
1937, to make plans. 

It had at first been proposed that the 
campaign be waged in March; but an 
announcement from Mr. Kendall’s office, 
postponing the meeting from an earlier 
date, said that “because of flood condi- 
tions those interested in promoting the 
claim prevention month, originally 
scheduled for March, have agreed to set 
it back a month, until April.” 


_ April it has been ever since. No year, 
in the intervening time, has come up 
with an increase in claim payments of 
16 per cent. Sometimes there have been 
increases, which undoubtedly would 
have been higher if there had been no 
April campaign; at other times there 
have been encouraging decreases. 


1954—Year of Progress 


The year 1954 bids fair to be one of 
those years in which the efficiency of 
the Perfect Shipping Campaign may be 
measured by reductions in lost and dam- 
aged freight. At the time this was written, 
figures for the complete year were not 


yet available; but those for the first 11 
months were encouraging. They indi- 
cated payments by member roads of the 
AAR. freight claim division of $93,888,- 
036, as compared with $101,041,217 in the 
first 11 months of 1953, a decrease of 
$7,153,181, or 7.1 per cent. There was 
also a decrease in the number of claims 
filed, according to available figures, the 
total for the first 11 months of 1954 
being 2,889,495, as compared with 3,218,- 
272 in the first 11 months of 1953, a de- 
crease of 329,777 claims, or 10.3 per cent. 


This good showing was all the more 
encouraging because it was accompanied 
by a decrease of nearly 21 per cent in the 
claim suspense accounts of the division’s 
member railroads. 


On the basis of the figures for Jan- 
uary through November, 1954, railroad 
claim men look for a total for the year 
of about $101,000,000, as compared with 
$107,000,000 paid out in 1953. The claim 
ratio, which is the comparison of claims 
paid to revenue received, it is estimated, 
will probably be slightly higher in 1954 
than in 1953, due to the decline in rail- 
road revenues in the first half of the 
year. The ratio was 1.18 in 1953. It is 
expected to be around 1.22 for 1954. 


The best actual ratio figure available 
at the moment covers the first half of 
1954. In that period claims paid were 
down 4.3 per cent compared with the 
first half of 1953; but revenues were off 
in the half-year compared to the same 
period in 1953 by 144 per cent. As a 
consequence, the claim ratio for the first 
half of 1954 was 1.34, compared with 
the ratio for the first half of 1953 of 
1.19. 


Highway Claims Also Reduced 
Figures for claims paid for lost and 
damaged freight by the for-hire high- 
way carriers in 1954 were also not ob- 
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REMEMBER? 


JOHWHY CAREFUL 


SA ¥S f 


Johnny Careful made his first public ap- 
pearance in 1949, on this poster issued 
by the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, in cooperation with the 
Association of American Railroads. In 
intervening years, Johnny has been a 
white collar worker (as director of the 
“Agency for Prevention of Loss and 
Damage”), a detective, a political can- 
didate stumping in the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign, a baseball player and, finally, 
in 1955, a drum major. 


tainable. But the industry generally 
predicted that such payments would be 
considerably below those of 1953. It was 
also predicted that there would be an 
appreciable fall in the claim ratio. 

All forces, in the face of these en- 
couraging facts, enter the 1955 Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign with en- 
thusiasm. The campaigns have been 
gaining momentum since the end of 
World War II, in the course of which, 
for reasons obvious to those who strug- 
gled with the maximum transportation 
load of the war years, freight loss and 
damage rose alarmingly. The most cas- 
ual: observer knows that the progres- 
sively good records since those years 
have been sparked by the closely co- 
operative Perfect Shipping Month ef- 
forts. 


Other Cooperative Accomplishments 


It is of considerable significance that 
the meeting held in February, 1937, at 
the invitation of Mr. Kendall, not only 
resulted in the first modest Perfect Ship- 
ping Month effort, but brought forth the 
national organization of the advisory 
boards. Encouraged by the obvious in- 
tensity of cooperative effort against 
freight loss and damage, the representa- 
tives of the regional boards instinctively 
felt they had at hand a force that might 
profitably be used along other lines. The 
same meeting which saw the appoint- 
ment of the first national Perfect Ship- 
ping Month committee also witnessed the 
forming of committees for the organiza- 
tion of the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards. 

The supervision and conduct of the an- 
nual April Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paigns still remains the most important 
of the functions of the association; but 
its efforts have been felt along other and 
scarcely less important transportation 
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Chicago, Il. FREIGHT SERVICE 
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Mobile, Ala. 
8-1553 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Harrison 0199 


Houston, Texas 
Atwood 4871 
A Privately-Owned Organization * Member American Waterways Operators, Inc. 
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ST. LOUIS - NEW ORLEANS + CHICAGO 





















TRAFFIC WORLD 


JOUN Bb. CAREFUL 


Reproduced here is artist George Lohr’s 
first rough drawing of Johnny Careful, 
the now familiar symbol of loss and dam- 
age prevention. This was Johnny-in-the- 
rough as of July, 1948. In the following 
weeks and months he was slicked up, 
smoothed off, shaved and shorn, and he 
first appeared on the scene officially in 
connection with the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign of April, 1949. 











lines. It has been of tremendous assist- 
ance, for instance, in matters of car serv- 
ice and car conservation, and its persist- 
ence in fostering better merchandise 
freight service is felt wherever small 
shippers congregate. 


Some 1955 Variations 


The 1955 campaign, while following 
much the same lines as its 18 predeces- 
sors, varies from it in some details. Meet- 
ings, large and small, are being planned 
for transportation workers and users of 
transportation. By means of motion pic- 
tures, posters, stickers and leaflets the 
message of Perfect Shipping is being 
carried beyond the confines of the trans- 
portation groups and is being spread in 
industry generally, in schools and wher- 
ever the American economy, as it im- 
pinges on the American life, responds to 
efficiency in distribution. A number of 
larger meetings are being planned, open 
to the general public. At these there 
will be exhibits to demonstrate what 
Perfect Shipping means in terms of 
packaging and handling. Trains carry- 
ing educational exhibits will be seen in 
various parts of the country. 


In the end, however, the major work 
will be accomplished, as it has been in 
the past, predominantly in small group 
gatherings of those who handle and 
move freight, and those who pack and 
stow it. 


Johnny Careful, Bandleader 


Johnny Careful, for the seventh year, 
plays a leading role in the 1955 cam- 
paign. This time, as leader, he directs 
the band, where shipper, carrier and 
receiver play in harmony, down the road 
toward Perfect Shipping. He steps 
brightly down that path on the official 
poster for the campaign. 

This year the customary poster and 
leaflet are combined, the material nor- 
mally carried in the leaflet being printed 


A familiar face? ones 
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in 
the new 





acf-built , DY, Vg Yr | 
v MI) WbGe tank car 


j 





Notice that smooth, unbroken curve at the base of the dome—and the extra heavy- 
gauge steel throughout the full top center section. What used to be the weakest part 
of the tank car is now the strongest! It took a giant ‘new million-dollar press to make 
that curve possible. Never before could a full top-center settion of a steel tank car be / 
perfectly flued to eliminate the weaknesses found in old-fashioned dome construction. — 


5 


; j 
Only DURADOME tank cars give you the advantages of : much easier cleaning ... far | 
better application of lining ... greatly increased structural stvength ae men 
resistance to corrosion. % 


But there’s more to the story—much more! Ask your Shippers’ representative about the 
“new standardized underframe .. . all-welded insulation jacket... Preennt ares £0R- 
struction. You have a world of new benefits—at 
no extra cost—in the new, years- 

ahead DURADOME! 





Specialists for over 35 years in the leas- 
ing, operation, maintenance and servic- 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 


30 Church Street, New York 7,:N. Y. 
A subsidiary of CQ] Cf INDUSTRIES Incorporated 


ing of tank car fleets —now exclusive 
sales agent of acf tank cars for industry. 





Chicago, Ill. * Houston, Tex. * San Francisco, Cal. * Milton, Pa, * East St. Louis, Ill. * Smackover, Ark. * Tulsa, Okla. * North Kansas City, Mo. 












when you ship 


WEST 


call 
Weyerhaeuser 
first 









San Francisco: 141 Battery St. 


New York: 21-24 State St. 


Los Angeles: 612 South Flower St. 





Portland: Board of Trade Bldg. 


Tacoma: Tacoma Bldg. 











Seattle: White Henry Stuart Bldg. 


Long Distance 
Truck Terminal 
Storage in 
Transit Privileges 
Low Insurance 
Rate: 15V/c per 
$100 per annum 


























9,000,000 cu 


49 Central Avenue 


% Merchandise Storage 


% Freight Distribution 






: los angeles 
san francisco 


: oakland- alameda. 


portland 


, seattle 





WEYERHAEUSER 


Steamship Company 


THE PACIFIC COAST DIRECT LINE 


Represented by Hinkins Steamship Agency, Inc., at 
Philadelphia, Chester, Baltimore, Norfolk, Rochester 
ond Pittsburgh 







Select The Warehouse Used By Leaders 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE 


bic feet 


% U.S. Internal Revenue Bonded Space 





Leasehold, Office, 
Warehouse, and 
Display Space 
Internal Revenue 
and U. S. Customs 


eee eS UUs. pee Bonded 


Warehouse 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH 
@ CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. @ 


Member A.W.A. 



















only ATLANTIC tn New HAVEN 


provides a 7-star service ! 


% U.S. Customs Bonded Space 
% Consolidation 
% Re-packing 


% Office Service and Claims 


THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


114 FERRY STREET, P.O. BOX ? 






Branches in Bridgeport, Conn. & Springfield, Mass. 


3, NEW HAVEN 1, CONN 


PHONE: 8-1454 







on the reverse of the poster. 
own slogan, on the face of the poster 
summons everybody to join “in the pa- 


PArkway 1-8070 


TRAFFIC WORLI 


Johnny’s 


rade to prevent loss and damage.” 

On the reverse side of the poster, ther: 
is an illustrated plea to the shipper tc 
pack right, mark right and load right; 
the carrier is asked to check marks with 
billing, to use bulkheads and to “couple 
at no more than 4 m.p.h.” [Illustrations 
also urge the receiver to “level off or 
brace remaining load in stop off cars,” 
and to “clean the car.” 


National Manager’s Message 


Below the three sets of illustrations 
and captions on the poster appears this 
brief message from R. C. Avery, the gen- 
eral chairman of the National Manage- 
ment Committee for the campaign: 

“This is the nineteenth annual Per- 
fect Shipping campaign, sponsored by 
the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Board and the 13 regional 
boards, to ‘Make Shipments Safe for 
Transportation and Transportation Safe 
for Shipments.’ This campaign is con- 
ducted throughout the year by the 26,000 
shippers who belong to these boards, 
and intensified during the month of 
April. Cooperating in this campaign 
are all agencies of transportation.” 


Committee Personnel 


Besides serving as general chairman 
of the National Management Committee 
for the second successive year, Mr. Avery, 
claim division, traffic department, Neis- 
ner Brothers, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., is 
chairman of the freight loss and dam- 
age committee of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board. Edward Ruth- 
erford, vice general chairman, is chair- 
man of the freight loss and damage com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Shippers Ad- 
visory Board and district traffic manager 
for the wine division of Schenley Indus- 
tries, Inc., at Fresno, Cal. 

District chairmen of the management 


committee and the regional boards they 
cover are: 


Allegheny, Atlantic States and New 
England, Leon M. Veitch, district traf- 
fic manager, Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa.; Great Lakes, Mid- 
West, North West and Ohio Valley, 
George O. Wilson, general traffic man- 
ager, Gamble Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Southeast, Southwest and T-M-K, 
Thomas E. Haile, traffic manager, Grow- 
ers and Shippers League of Florida, 
Orlando, Fla.; Central Western, Pacific 
Coast and Pacific Northwest, Lloyd C. 
Dell, general traffic manager, Fairmont 
Foods Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Regional board loss and damage com- 
mittee chairmen who, by virtue of that 
position serve on the national manage- 
ment committee are: 


Allegheny, Mr. Veitch; Atlantic States, 
Mr. Avery; Central Western, Mr. Dell; 
Great Lakes, H. E. Chapman, traffic 
manager, S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit; 
Midwest, John G. Borson, traffic man- 
ager, Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago; New Eng- 
land, Richard A. Stuart, traffic manager, 
J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.; 
Northwest, Mr. Wilson; Ohio Valley, 
W. L. Fogleson, traffic manager, P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis; Pacific 
Coast, Mr. Rutherford; Pacific North- 
west, M. A. Kasen, traffic manager, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Southeast, Mr. Haile; Southwest, Lon L. 
Nusom, traffic manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, San Antonio; T-M-K, W. T. 
Smith, traffic manager, Laclede Christy 
Co., St. Louis. 
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AIM’ for better lumber storage 


Andy Bassi, 
Chicago, 
was the 
*Acme Idea Man 
who helped solve 
this 

bundling problem 





*an Acme Idea Man can help solve your problems 





with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Found!—the answer to keeping “dry lumber” DRY in any weather, 
while storing it outside. Illinois Interior Finish Co., Chicago, 
wraps quantities of 2” x 4”s or sheathing or sub-flooring in waterproof 
paper and securely bundles with Acme Steel strapping. (Idea No. 441.) 
Lumber stays dry through winds and driving rain. 

Previously, when paper nailed-to-lath was used alone, wind 
often ripped the protection away. Now outdoor areas can be fully 
utilized, larger orders obtained at quantity prices—which mean 
more profit, more stock on hand, more satisfied customers. 

Ask your *Acme Idea Man to help develop storing and shipping 
economies with Acme Steel Strapping. He’ll gladly demonstrate 
Acme Steel strapping methods in your yard. Call or write, 
Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. OP-35, Acme Steel Company, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
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__.__- That’s the service T. P. & W. gives every car on the line - 
Oe ae ek avery. day. Your car crosses Illinois with hours to spare - 
see -. keeping it on schedule even if time was already lost. © 
How does T. P. & W. do it? First of all, the T. P. &W. 

route by-passes the congested rail yards of big cities. 
Secondly, T. P.& W. takes advantage of that delay-sav- 
ing route by speeding your car behind modern: diesel 
locomotives... by inaugurating time-saving methods : 
and facilities wherever possible. 
The result is the famous T. P. & W. “time cushion”—_ 
Py “the —_ ingredient of 77. P. & W.’s Schedule — 
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Summary of 
Progress toward 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING 


100% DIESEL AND ELECTRIC POWER 


Since January all Milwaukee Road freight, passenger and switching 
operations have been handled by diesel and electric locomotives—the 


first Midwest-Northwest railroad to achieve the goal of 100% modern 
motive power. 


AUTOMATIC CLASSIFICATION YARDS 


Bensenville Yard just west of Chicago and Airline Yard at Milwaukee 
have conclusively demonstrated their ability to save shippers many 


thousands of car days per month, and have cut switching damage 
exactly in half. ; 










IMPROVED MAINTENANCE METHODS 


Major advances in the past year include continuing replacement of cast 
iron freight car wheels with more durable steel wheels . . . new wheel 
truing machines that do the job without removing trucks from cars and 
engines, or removing wheels from trucks . . . big improvements in the 
repair and rebuilding of diesel engines . . . cocooning of walls and floors 
that upgrades freight cars for handling many cargoes. 














FASTER FREIGHT SCHEDULES 


Shippers and receivers now save a full business day on movements from 
Chicago, Milwaukee or St. Paul-Minneapolis to Seattle-Tacoma. Over- 
night schedules from Chicago and Milwaukee to St. Paul-Minneapolis. 
Overnight from Chicago to Council Bluffs-Omaha. 













NEED HELP? We have a corps of experts on crating, loading and bracing 
who will analyze your problems and recommend the best procedures. 










W. L. ENNIS J. M. CUNNINGHAM 
Assistant to Vice President Freight Traffic Manager 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Laboratory engineers man a high-speed camera, capable of taking 8,000 frames a second. When the film is projected at slow speed, the engineers 
are able to analyze the action which has been the subject of the study. 


The A.A.R. Not Only Talks About Perfect 
Shipping—It Has a School to Teach It 


Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section, at Its Laboratory in 
Chicago, Regularly Conducts Seminars on ‘The Proper Preparation of 
Freight for Shipment and the Loading and Bracing of Freight in Cars.’ 


N NINE OCCASIONS in the last two 
years, groups of 25 railroad men 
from various parts of the United States 
have put aside their regular duties and 
have gone to Chicago to attend a rather 
special and select school. Technically, 
it is not a school; it is a seminar in which 
men who already possess extensive knowl- 
edge of rail freight loss and damage prob- 
lems can engage in discussions with, 
listen to, and observe demonstrations by, 
experts in proper packaging, packing and 
loading of freight. 
The objective of the seminars, of course, 


By HUGH BROWN 
Editorial Associate, Traffic World 


is the elimination—or, at least, the re- 
duction—of freight loss and damage, a 
subject of vital concern to the shipper, 
the carrier and the receiver. Thus the 
seminars are carrying forward a program 
directed toward attainment of the ideal 
of Perfect Shipping. 

The seminars are conducted by the 
freight loss and damage prevention sec- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 


roads. They are held in the section’s 
container and loading research and de- 
velopment laboratory, located in the cen- 
tral research laboratory of the A.A.R. 
on the campus of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

We have said that the school is “spe- 
cial.” It is, for it is concerned solely with 
freight loss and damage prevention, 
through adoption of better methods of 
packing, packaging and carloading. We 
have said that it is “select.” It is, for 
enrollment at any one seminar is limited 
to 25 students. In addition, it is inten- 






































Why don't you come up 


You'll find plenty of buyers 
in Wisconsin to snap up 
your products — if you pro- 
vide an action-producing 
lure by spot-stocking them 
at Hansen Storage! See a 
change in dealer-reception 
too — dealers and distribu- 
tors will jump to sell your 
product, when they are as- 
sured immediate delivery. 


WISCONSIN BUYERS LIKE A GOOD THING. . 


But they don’t like to pay more. 
Since your overhead in Wisconsin 
will be just for the space and labor 
actually used, yours costs can be 
lower and your prices will be com- 
petitive with local products. 


Hansen is product-minded — 
grasps your storage problems as 
you see them. Witness: 7 million 
cubic feet of warehouse space lo- 
cated both at the edge of the city 
and in downtown Milwaukee, the 
latest speed-loading equipment 
and experienced personnel — all 
geared to efficiently serve you and 
your customers, whatever your 
storage needs. We have air-cooled 
and heated rooms too, can handle 
any kind, any size product. Ship 
to Hansen by TRAIN, TRUCK 
or SHIP and by the carload to 
avoid high LCL shipping costs — 
and to anticipate customers’ needs. 





Affiliate: Hansen Storage of Madison Inc. 
MADISON, WIS. 





















Part of the class that attended the most recent seminar of the A.A.R. freight loss and damage 
prevention section, pictured at the late afternoon question and answer period held after each day’s 
lectures and demonstrations. 


sive, for in a five-day period the students 
listen to technical lectures, observe dem- 
onstrations, take part in the loading and 
bracing of freight, ask questions and are 
questioned, and hold discussions; in short, 
they undergo intensive training in the 
fundamentals of the applied science of 
packaging and carloading from 8:30 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. on those days. 


Another reason why the course is 
intensive is that the A.A.R. has a com- 
paratively large staff in charge of the 
seminars. Excluding C. A. Naffziger, who 
as director of the freight loss and damage 
prevention section welcomes each group 
of students, the staff for the most recent 
seminar consisted of 16 men, including 
C. A. Anderson, chief of the container 
and loading research and development 
laboratory. All of the instructors par- 
ticipate in some phase of the seminar. 

Perhaps the manner in which the 
seminar combines lectures with demon- 
strations can best be illustrated by one 
or more of the subjects in which the 
last group was instructed. 


Fibreboard and fibreboard containers 
are important in shipping and, in recent 
years, have become even more important 
as a variety of items has been shipped 
in them. The subject is handled thor- 
oughly at the seminar. 


On the first day, Mr. Anderson de- 
livers two lectures to the class. The first 
is on fibreboard as used in containers 
and includes a description of what fibre- 
board is and why it is used in containers. 
The second lecture is on fibreboard con- 
tainers, which might seem to be a fine 
distinction, but is actually or rather 
practical import. That lecture is devoted 
to the finished fibreboard containers, 
their strengths and weaknesses. 


Later in the seminar the students 
hear a lecture on the loading of fibre- 
board containers, which completes the 
technical instruction in this particular 
phase of the seminar. 


Practical demonstrations of strength 
or weakness of fibreboard can be pre- 
sented in any of the numerous labora- 





tory periods interspersed in the seminar 
program. 


For example, after listening to Mr. 
Anderson describe fibreboard as used in 
containers, the students can step from 
the classroom into the laboratory for a 
demonstration of some of the points in 
the lecture. A Cady tester for determin- 
ing the bursting strength of fibreboard 
can be utilized; or a Cady micrometer, 
which measures to one-half thousandth 
of an inch, will determine accurately. the 
caliper or thickness of fibreboard. 


Similarly, after the lecture on fibre- 
board containers the students can watch 
a demonstration of an electrically-oper- 
ated “slotter and slitter machine,” which 
is large enough to handle 66-inch wide 
material used in the manufacture of 
fibreboard containers and the interior 
packing used in conjunction with the 
containers. Or again, the students may 
watch a demonstration of how fibre- 
board containers are closed or how joints 
for those containers are formed by using 
standard, hand-operated stapling ma- 
chines. 

And after the lecture on the loading 
of fibreboard containers the students 
can watch the loaded containers undergo 
a series of tests aimed at evaluating the 
loading and the containers. 


They may watch a 7-foot revolving 
drum tester which is used to determine 
the ability of different types of contain- 
ers to retain their contents. The drum 
tester is driven by a motor and is pro- 
vided with scientifically placed hazards 
designed to test all the faces of the con- 
tainer. After a container has been 
whirled around inside of the drum it is 
not too difficult to discover its strengths 
and weaknesses. 


Another testing device which may be 
used in connection with fibreboard is 
the Acme drop tester. It is a device de- 
signed primarily to determine the ability 
of a container to stand a drop from dif- 
ferent predetermined heights. The pack- 
age is placed on a collapsible platform 
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There was a young man who was kept in a stew 


Now he knows better; he’s learned how to say 
While waiting for packages long overdue... 


“RAILWAY EXPRESS it—it's faster that way!” 
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difference is 
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whether your shipment is big or small, bE » 4 p bY E S S 






and whether it’s moving by rail or air— 

. you'll find it pays to specify shipment 

. by Railway Express. It makes the 
big difference in speed, economy, and safe, 
sure delivery. Railway Express 


is pleased to participate in this 


“Perfect Shipping Annual.” ons safe, swift , Sure 


































































EVERYBODY IN THE PARADE TO 
PREVENT LOSS AND DAMAGE! 


MATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 
(2 coneereree eh Aesecoten of Amerson Helreeds 
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Turn your 





Shipping problems 






over to us—rates, 





routes and schedules. 








Inquiries invited 


The Texas Mexican 
Railway Company 














erfect shipping 


LAREDO 
TEXAS 
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C. A. Anderson, center, holding wire cutter, dem 
onstrates how steel strapping can be used to 
reinforce shipping containers. Other laboratory 
equipment is in the foreground. 


that can be released at any height up to 
four feet, at intervals of three inches. 


With larger fibreboard containers, such 
as are used to ship commodities up to 
1,000 pounds, the Conbur incline tester 
often is used. The incline tester consists 
of a 10 degree incline track which is 
provided with a movable dolly, 6 feet 
square, which can be released at any 
point along its 21-foot incline plane so 
that the free-wheeling dolly on which 
the container is placed can be allowed 
to come in contact with a rigid bulk- 
head constructed at the lower end of the 
incline track and at right angles to it. 


This Conbur tester is described by the 
laboratory as purely a comparative test- 
ing device for determining the relative 
merits of the container used in shipping 
a certain item. It also is useful in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the interior 
packing used to protect the item within 
the container, and often can be used to 
determine if the product of the manu- 
facturer of the item involved is as well 
constructed as a similar product of a 
competitor. 


In addition to those testing devices, 
the laboratory has numerous other ma- 
chines, including a vibrating testing 
machine that, for articles up to 1,000 
pounds, can be used to simulate the 
vertical vibrations to which a shipment 
may be subjected while moving in a 
freight car; a drop testing device for 
testing heavy containers up to and in- 
cluding 2,000 pounds; machines which 
are used in the setting up and assem- 
bling of fibreboard containers; and nu- 





Instructors and students watch as adjustments are 
made on the 7-foot revolving drum maintained 
for testing purposes. The hazards inside the drum 
are scientifically arranged in order to test every 
part of the container for ability to retain its 
contents under hazardous shipping conditions. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Care that 


Ai operations are done 
Rist by 


Everyone 


adds up to 


Perfect Shipping 


The Illinois Central reaffirms its support 
of every worthwhile effort to improve the 
careful handling of freight. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Main Line of WUid- America 
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NOW 


P-§ Compartmentizer 


® Highly protected, segregated lading 


® Faster handling, less labor costs 


e Extra economy through reduced dunnage 


The P-S Compartmentizer, a new device for pro- 
tecting fragile lading from damage, is already avail- 
able to shippers on 10 railroads. These roads, aware 
that fast, damage-free lading handling service from 
shipper to consignee is a sure way to increase freight 
traffic revenues, have included the Compartmentizer 
in their box car fleets. And they usually offer the 
Compartmentizer in the world famous PS-1 Box Car, 
also built by Pullman-Standard. 


If you ship merchandise in box cars, the Compart- 
mentizer can help protect your shipments from dam- 
age, while saving you important dollars in handling 
and dunnage. The Compartmentizer is designed to 


A Compartmentizer-equipped box car can be divided 


hioMiila-t-Melalelbalei'l+1 Mr t-J-lelgehi-teMolaleM lela ¢teME 1 tell uit 


even though the contents of each compartment are 


consigned to a different city. A shipment for City "A 


ela sl-Mialiclelel-t> Moat MuleMelolulels|-MMull ait) -Mel@™ Tibi iaelel 


to shipments for Cities "B" and ''C 


work equally well with Full Car Load, LCL or Stop-Off 
shipments. Compartmentizer operation is simple and 
positive, and less loading and unloading labor is 
needed. Compartmentizer performance, in the form 
of on-time, intact consignments, can be of tremendous 
importance to you. 


The 10 users who are including the P-S Compart- 
mentizer in their lading damage prevention programs 
include Fruit Growers Express and such railroads as 
the Baltimore & Ohio; Central of Georgia; Chicago & 
Great Western; Great Northern; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific; New York Central; Pennsylvania; 
Seaboard Air Line; and Western Pacific. 
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NOW 


- P-S Cushion Underframe 


e An important lading damage weapon 
e Dampens shocks, protects car contents 


e Reduces damage claims, increases profits 


The P-S Cushion Underframe is now 
serving or on order in 547 box cars 
on 10 service-to-shippers conscious 
roads of the Great American Railway 
System. You can’t see the Cushion Un- 
derframe because it’s built in as part 
of the box car. But railroads desig- 
nate its presence by distinctive paint 
schemes or stencilling on the car ex- 
terior. When you see a car marked as 
Cushion Underframe Equipped, you 
are looking at a promise of better 
protection for your lading. 

The forward thinking railroads 
who are providing the P-S Cushion 
Underframe as an added service for 
their shippers are; Bangor & Aroos- 
took; Chesapeake & Ohio; Erie; Great 
Northern; New York Central; Nor- 
folk & Western; Pennsylvania; South- 


Offering more cushioning capacity than any other device on the market, the ern; Union Pacific;and Western Pacific. 
P-S Cushion Underframe is proving its ability to perform important lading 
damage prevention functions. 





YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


LLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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The LIFELINE of INDIANA 


* CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 
CITY 
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FRENCH LICK 
LOUISVILLE ® 


Monon fast freight 
service is growing 


fast in preference. 
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THE HOOSIER LINE 


Save on Freight Costs 
to and from Gulf 
and Inland 


Serving ports and intermediate points 
on Gulf Intracoastal Waterways, 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers, and 
their connecting waterways in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida. Also principal ports and intermedi- 
ate points on the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee and 

Cumberland Rivers and their tribu- 


COYLE LINES 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
P. O. Box 6056 Station A 
New Orleans 14, Le. 


@ ESTABLISHED 1865 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
City National Bank Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas 
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Adjustments on a Conbur incline tester are made by instructors before the start of a test. The 
machine tests the comparative strength of containers which are mounted on a dolly and allowed to 
crash into the bulkhead at the foot of the tester. 


merous micrometers, calipers, gauges and 
weights. 


We have said that the seminar is 
devoted to instructing students in the 
proper loading and bracing of freight. 
In instruction on bracing, the procedure 
followed is similar to that described with 
respect to loading of containers. 


On the first day of the seminar one 
of the experts on the staff of the labora- 
tory lectures about lumber as used in 
the construction of containers and car 
bracing. Later, the students hear a 
lecture on bracing and blocking. Each 
lecture is followed by a demonstration. 


For example, there is available at the 
laboratory a moisture detector for de- 
termining the moisture content of wood 
by a direct reading of a scale built into 
the instrument; there is a drying oven 
in which constant temperatures, up to 
550 degrees Fahrenheit, may be produced 
and controlled. It is used with an 
analytical balance for precise determina- 
tion of the moisture content of wood, 
and of other materials. 


The same procedure is followed in the 
periods devoted to wooden cartons and 
metal cans. Lecture plus demonstration, 
and in the case of loading and bracing, 
actual participation by the students in 
loading and bracing freight in cars. In 
addition, impact tests and demonstra- 
tions are conducted on the test track at 
the laboratory. 


These are the general subjects in which 
students are instructed. The laboratory 
also devotes some time to the loading of 
unusual or dangerous commodities, such 
as explosives and at least one period is 
set aside for instruction in loading of 
merchandise cars, in which the proper 
use of bulkheads and the segregation of 
freight is demonstrated.’ Additionally, 
there are lectures on, and demonstrations 
of, the loading of commodities shipped 
in bags. 

There is no satisfactory method of 
measuring the concrete results of the 
nine seminars thus conducted. The fact 
that the seminars are continuing indi- 
cates that they are proving of value to 
the railroads in their continuing cam- 


paign against freight loss and damage 
and for Perfect Shipping. Certainly one 
of the biggest factors in any campaign 
against loss and damage is to make sure 
that the commodities being carried by 
the nation’s railroads are packed cor- 
rectly and loaded correctly. And, if the 
techniques learned by the individual rail- 
road men at the seminars are in turn 
passed on to other individuals, the semi- 
nars are instrumental in teaching rail 
personnel principles and practices that, 
if applied correctly, will reduce loss and 
damage. 

Since freight loss and damage preven- 
tion is a job both for the carrier and the 
receiver, it is entirely logical and perti- 
nent to ask, “Well, when is the A.A.R. 
going to branch out and conduct a semi- 
nar for shippers?” The simplest answer 
is that the A.A.R. wants to do that and 
is now making plans for eventual spon- 
sorship of such a seminar. 


However, if the A.A.R. cannot now of- 
fer a seminar for shippers, it can co- 
operate in the presentation of such a 
seminar. Such a role will be taken by 
the A.A.R., in a shippers’ seminar sched- 
uled for April 12 and sponsored by the 
Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board. 

With the Mid-West board and the 
A.A.R. cooperating in the presentation it 
would seem that carriers and shippers 
are inaugurating a plan whereby those 
who have the biggest stake in Perfect 
Shipping, the carriers and the shippers, 
will work together toward a common 
goal. 


Good Advice in ‘39—and Now 


“From repeated carelessness in pack- 
ing and shipping comes a reputation 
that is costly in claims and lost custo- 
mers. But it works both ways—unfailing 
good service builds a reputation that is 
priceless. Guard it!”—Ezxcerpt from state- 
ment made by T. C. Burwell, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., on eve of April Perfect 
Shipping Campaign in 1939, when he 
was chairman of the National Manage- 
ment Committee for the campaign. 
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} Bigger Business Than Ever for the Midwest 










and The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


There's because the U. S. in 1954 harvested the greatest crop of Soy- 
beans in history, 342,795,000 bushels, and 56 per cent or 193,522,- 
000 bushels were grown in the four Midwest States served by the 
M. & St. L.: 92,214,000 in Illinois; 55,900,000 in Iowa; 42,294,000 
in Minnesota; and 3,114,000 in South Dakota. 

Another huge harvest is predicted for 1955. 

Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota produced all-time record crops 
from record acreages. Illinois is always the No. 1 Soybean grower. 
The four M. & St. L. States planted 8,626,000 acres in 1954 and also 
harvested 137,000 tons of Soybean hay and grazed or plowed under 
77,000 acres of Soybeans. 


BIG BUSINESS—=GROWING BIGGER 


Hauling Soybeans and all the things made from them is Big 
Business every year on the M. & St. L., specialist since 1871 in 
transportation of products of Midwest farms and factories. The 
M. & St. L. helped promote Soybean growing when the Miracle 
Crop was new in the U. S. In 1924, the whole country grew only 
5,000,000 bushels. 

Today, the M. & St. L. networks rich Soybean areas and directly 
serves several big Soybean plants. 


‘7ée MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS <adluay 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE FOR THE MIDWEST AND ITS GREAT SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 
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By MAX COOKE 
Claim Agent, Mclean Trucking Co. 


Organization: The Key 






To Safe Highway Transportation 
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Tt for-hire carriage of goods over 
the highway is a practice as ancient 
as commerce itself. But federally reg- 
ulated common carrier highway trans- 
portation in this country will be just 
20 years old this year. It follows that 
problems of safe shipping and of fair 
and prompt settlement of claims for lost 
and damaged freight, as matters of fed- 
erally controlled contract, are still new 
enough to lend themselves to examina- 
tion in their entirety. 

A lot of men who ship by common 
carrier truck and who operate common 
carrier highway enterprises remember 
the whole of the history of those prob- 
lems, the prompt recognition of them 
by the industry, and the diligent collec- 
tive effort truck operators have made 
to solve them. 

In this attempt—particularly in the 
attempt to attain safe shipping by truck 
—the highway freight industry has been 
eager to accept the advice and help of 
its customers. Almost from its begin- 
nings, the National Claim Council of 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has welcomed shippers to its meet- 
ings and has invited them to speak 
frankly and freely about claim preven- 
tion and claim settlement. The practice 
has been salutary for both parties. 

We of the trucking industry have 
learned from shippers what we must 
do, in wisdom and fairness, to insure 
prompt and safe receipt of freight en- 
trusted to us, and, on the other hand, 
we have had the opportunity to explain 
to shippers why, in spite of our best 
efforts, we, like everyone else, usually 
attain less than perfection. Moreover, 
we have been able to enlist the coopera- 


tion of shippers in the adoption of such 
practices as package numbering of ship- 
ments, checking of bills of lading in the 
presence of pick-up drivers, and the 
like. Finally, the close working together 
of our council and representative ship- 
pers has made it possible for us fairly 
well to “police” our own industry so 
that we can admonish individual truck- 
ers who may be uninformed or careless 
and help them mend their ways. 


Improvements Noted 


We honestly believe that the results we 
have attained through availing ourselves 
of this cooperation and through hard 
work on our own part have changed the 
picture with regard to claims and claim 
prevention in our own industry. Early 
meetings, which sometimes were little 
more than exchanges of recriminations, 
have evolved into mutually helpful ses- 
sions at which a depth of understanding 
of our separate and mutual problems is 
displayed in a way that has made it pos- 
sible for us to point pridefully to the 
accomplishments of the common carrier 
highway transportation industry in the 
care with which they handle the goods 


of their patrons and in the speed and 
understanding with which they settle 
claims when, somewhere along the line 
and unavoidably, they render something 
less than perfect service. 

The proper handling of claims and the 
promotion of claim prevention, as has 
been noted, have a history almost ex- 
actly parallel with that of the regulated 
trucking industry. Shortly after the or- 
ganization of the work of truckers under 
the motor carrier act of 1935, officials 
of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., began considering the matter. By 
1938, its claim committee was participat- 
ing actively in the annual April Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign, the late Carl 
F. Jackson noting then that his commit- 
tee had acquired and was distributing 
quantities of campaign literature. Under 
Mr. Jackson and his successors, particu- 
larly John M. Miller, now executive sec- 
retary of the National Freight Claim 
Council, the trucking industry has never 
lost sight of the perfect shipping goal. 
The form of the organization has 
changed; the industry itself has pro- 
gressed to the point where it conducts 
its own year-around claim prevention 





The work of claim settlement and claim prevention in the 
highway transportation industry has resulted in a strong © 
organization in which close cooperation with shippers and 
constant vigilance within the industry have kept the spotlight 
on safe shipping 





















To These Major Points 


@ NEW YORK 
@ JERSEY POINTS 
@ PHILADELPHIA 
@ WILMINGTON 
@ BALTIMORE 
@ WASHINGTON 
@ RICHMOND 
@ NORFOLK 
@ LYNCHBURG 
@ ROANOKE 
@ TENNESSEE 
@ NORTH CAROLINA 
@ SOUTH CAROLINA 


BROOKS 


TRANSPORTATION CO., Inc. 
tne 1578 


MAIN OFFICES — RICHMOND, VA. 
Terminals in Principal Eastern Cities 

























Rely on JAL’s 
personalized 


cargo service— 
Japan, Okinawa, and 


HONG KONG! 


@ One-carrier service by 
fast, frequent DC-6Bs! 

@ Reserved space confirmed 
by wire! 









@ Absolute guarantee 
against off-loading! 






@ Advance notice of arrival 
by cable to consignees! 









See your cargo agent or 
JAPAN AIR LINES 


Los Angeles, Honolulu, Tokyo, Okinawa, 
Hong Kong. 





HANDLE WITH 





I'M STILL 
Za BEING CAREFUL! 






ANOTHER JOB 
WELL DONE ? 


It Takes More Than Careful Handling . . . It Takes 
Careful Thinking and Planning 


Don’t stack large heavy boxes on top of small ones. Put the 


Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 





“heavy’s” on the bottom where they belong, 


PUTTING THE “HEAVY’S” ON THE BOTTOM IS ONE OF 
THE FIRST RULES OF PROPER FREIGHT HANDLING 





Issued by 
Freight Claim Section 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
MARCH - 1955 


Typical specimen of claim prevention poster distributed by the National Freight Claim Council of 
A.T.A., for posting in terminals and freight houses. 


campaign—but always it has that goal 
in mind. By 1945, the association’s first 
and long-time president, Ted V. Rodgers 
was writing, in a special statement for 
TRAFFIC WORLD: 

“The motor carrier industry stands 
ready, willing and able to do its part. 
Count on your trucking company for its 
full cooperation and give it yours.” 


Growth of the Council 


It was about this time that the work 
of the American Trucking Associations 
was taking the form of a widespread 
and permanent organization. In 1945 
there was formed by the association's 
traffic and operating groups a joint com- 
mittee on claim prevention with Walter 
A. Miles, then of Atlanta but now of 
New Orleans, still a stalwart in the 
movement, as its first chairman. The 
first meeting of that committee was held 


in May, 1945, with a number of repre- 
sentatives of shippers and shippers’ or- 
ganizations present. Out of the com- 
mittee evolved, first, the freight claim 
section of A.T.A., and then the present 
National Freight Claim Council. 

The council formulates and promul- 
gates freight claim settlement rules. Its 
arbitration committee adjudicates diffi- 
cult claim problems. But prevention of 
loss and damage is a major part of its 
work. Its National Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention Committee, working 
through Executive Secretary Miller’s of- 
fice, distributes a variety of literature, 
including striking posters, informative 
booklets and other material. Its monthly 
bulletin frequently devotes a large part 
of its space to prevention matters. And 
the council’s annual national claim pre- 
vention contest, in which literally thou- 
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WHEREVER you go you see those handsome 
Whites rolling up the miles. Crone Storage 
Company Limited, of Vancouver, B. C., a 
White user for many years, now has 
these White 3000’s in transcontinental 
service. Two White tractors bought in 1937 
are still in regular moving service—a real 
tribute to White dependability. 


For the. finest in motor trucks .. . for 
every specialized truck need .. . look to the 
favorite! It’s White! See your White Repre- 
sentative without delay. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


THESE White 3000's are Model 3022PLT with 109'%-inch 
wheelbase permitting "high-cube” vans and trailers within 
45 ft. limit. White Mustang Engine, 10.00 x 20 tires on disc 
wheels, 507B transmission and 329C rear axle. 
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iS | "We are always anxious to pro- 

i- mote safety on the road and 

yf consider the safety advantages 

S H of the White 3000 important 

d : helps to our safety program. im- 
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Mi MB EASY DOES IT...whatever the load 


CAREFUL cargo handling calls for skilled men and adequate 
equipment. In Seattle you get both. At East Waterway Termi- 
nal, railroad engines, huge industrial machines, and bulky con- 
struction equipment bound for Alaska and the Orient have been 
eased aboard ship with the giant 42-ton capacity gantry crane, 
operated by experienced, responsible crews. It can handle your 
heavy loads too. . . gently, safely, quickly. 


Your shipments through Seattle benefit by this capacity for 
handling any cargo. Grain elevators are newly expanded for 
greater capacity and equipped to load a ship in minimum time. 
Tank farms load or unload a vessel with modern pump and pipe- 
line systems. Add to these the latest in fork lift trucks, conveyor 
systems and warehouse facilities and you know why shippers 
specify Seattle. It’s the short north Pacific route to Alaska 
and the Orient. 


Write for new facts on facilities at the Port of Seattle and informa- 
tion on Foreign Trade Zone No. 5. P.O. Box 1878, Seattle 11, Wash. 


PORT OF SEATTLE COMMISSION 


CLARENCE H. CARLANDER, President 

E. H. SAVAGE, Vice President 

M. J. WEBER, Secretary 

H. M. BURKE, General Manager 

D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Overseas Representatives 
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sands of highway carriers participate 
has stimulated a healthy competition i: 
careful handling that has been reflectec 
in the service of the whole industry. 


The Claim Prevention Committee 


The National Freight Loss and Damag: 
Prevention Committee has at presen 
two co-chairmen—J. L. Boies, of Carolina 
Freight Carriers Corporation, Cherry- 
ville, N.C., and Harry Bullock, of Hil! 
Lines, Amarillo, Tex. The council at a 
recent meeting in Atlanta, Ga., changed 
the term of the members of the com- 
mittee from one to two years. We think 
this will be helpful to one of our most 
important committees. Heretofore, the 
term has been one year and, as a result, 
a@ new committee was elected just about 
the time the existing committee was 
getting well enough acquainted with its 
work to promise accomplishment. The 
two-year term will give the committee 
time not merely to study important prob- 
lems and get started on their solution, 
but will enable it to accomplish a great 
deal. Mr. Boies won a trophy in the 
claim prevention contest at the council’s 
annual meeting in St. Louis last spring; 
Mr. Bullock is one of the most experi- 
enced and enthusiastic workers for claim 
prevention in the industry. Under their 
leadership, and with two years to work 
at the job, we feel confident that the next 
two years will be the most productive 
our claim prevention committee has had 
up to this time. 


The whole job of claim prevention 
work is not left up to a single committee, 
however. The National Freight Claim 
Council is gradually setting up special 
committees to study and make recom- 
mendations for the solution of specific 
loss and damage problems. We have, for 
instance, a committee on perishables, 
headed by W. F. Carroll, of Eastern Motor 
Express, Terre Haute, Ind., which is 
doing a good job. Then there is a com- 
mittee on explosives and dangerous 
freight, headed by Mr. Boies, and one 
appointed to study a particularly vexing 
problem—that of certain types of damage 
suffered by piece goods because of elec- 
trostatic action in transit. This com- 
mittee—the Committee on Electrostatic 
Behavior of Fabrics in Transportation— 
is headed by J. L. Hopkins, of Akers 
Motor Lines, Gastonia, N.C. 


My personal conviction is that through 
the work of the council and its staff, 
definite progress is being made in the 
continuing battle of freight claim pre- 
vention, to the improvement of our cus- 
tomer relations and attendance benefits 
to our industry. 


Status of Motor Freight Claim Men 


Among our recent activities has been a 
survey intended to determine the status 
of claim work and claim men in the 
industry. By means of a questionnaire 
we determined that in an overwhelming 
majority of cases claim matters were 
handled by men bearing titles such as 
claim agent, freight claim agent or gen- 
eral claim agent. In a relatively small 
number of cases, the claim matters of a 
company was handled by the traffic 
manager, the general manager, or the 
vice-president. 

An even greater majority of claim 
men, the questionnaire revealed, reported 
directly to the president or the general 
manager of the company. In only one 
reported case did the claim agent report 
to the traffic manager, while in four 
cases he reported to the treasurer. 

Significant, we feel, is the fact that of 
185 companies reporting, 176 claim de- 
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Backed ‘by 78 years of ex- 


ad perience, Chatham Manufac- 






= turing Company has become 
on nationally recognized as a 




















leader in the manufacture 
of fine blankets. 


: | We appreciate 


HATHAM Manufacturing Company requires 

the best shipping service in order to satisfy the wide 

. demand for its products. Pilot gives Chatham that top 
4 kind of service with its personalized attention to every detail in 
handling shipping problems. The “little extras” of Pilot’s 
service such as tracing facilities, claims payments, emergency 
pickup and deliveries are, in truth, fundamental parts 
of Pilot’s regular procedure. An experienced Pilot 
representative can help you, too, and he is as 
close as your telephone. 
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: 28 Southern and Eastern terminals 
and agencies to serve you 


TN CORMP ORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








“WE SERVE TO SERVE AGAIN” 
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WRATEIC BUOLLWSTOIN INFORMS THE TRAFFIC MAN of the 


origin and development of freight rates, charges, rules and regulations. 
Mailed from Washington at midnight each Friday, it enables him to main- 
tain an up-to-the-minute check on his tariff file by listing all supplements 
and revised pages to existing tariffs, all reissues of tariffs and all new tariffs 
of carriers filing their rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Maritime Board (between U.S. and its possessions) and Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


Traffic Bulletin is the nationally recognized publication of Rate Proposals, 
Hearings and Dispositions (as required by the Bulwinkle Act—Section 
5a Agreements) of motor, rail and water carriers. It is the only single 
weekly publication carrying such a complete and representative assembly 
of rate-making bureau and committee proposals in convenient, usable form! 


In addition to the rate-making organizations listed, Traffic Bulletin gives 
its readers the joint docket of the Uniform, Official, Illinois, Southern and 
Western Classification Committees for consideration of proposals for changes 





in rules, descriptions, ratings and minimum weights in the Uniform Freight 
Classification and the Consolidated Freight Classification. Likewise, sub- 
scribers receive the docket of the National Classification Board for the motor 

















carrier industry covering changes proposed in the National Motor Freight 
Classification, and proposed classification changes of the Railway Express 





Agency. Traffic Bulletin also publishes the proposals, hearings and dispo 
sitions of the National Container Committee, National Diversion and Recon- 
signment Committee and the National Perishable Freight Committee. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST, THESE RATE-MAKING ORGANIZATIONS PUBLISH THEIR DOCKETS OF 


APPLICATIONS OR PROPOSALS, HEARINGS AND DISPOSITIONS IN THE WEEKLY Traffic Bulletin 


No. of Carriers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


No. of Carriers 
DENVER, COLORADO 


No. of Carriers 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 















(M)—Motor Carriers 


(W)—Water Carriers 


Central States Motor Freight Bureau (M) 790 Colorado-Wyoming Committee ................ 9 Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee— 
Central Territory Railroads Freight Traffic ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI Trunk Line Territory Railroads 18 
COMIMittee® ......--ceereerseeeeeeneeeeeeneens 31 T. . Freight Traffic Committee—Trunk Line 
Illinois Freight om ssowenes 7 Southwestern Freight Bureav ................ —— Territory Railroads ...............-.. 20 
Montana Lines Committee General Freight Traffic Committee—East- 
Morkare Ports Foreign Freight Commitiee 31 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS eneral Freight Trafic Committee " 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 20 New England Territory Railroads—Freight Intercoastal Steamship Freight Denadin, 
Waterways Freight Bureau (W) .... e po ee anata A i tcte sec et tt ol 7 
Western Trunk Line Committee ............ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON accauiasoniaih 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN North Pacific Coast Freight Bureav ....... 13 Oil Field Haulers peed ne (M) ..... 306 
Great Lakes Freight Bureau (W) ° SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Specialized Motor Carriers Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA , Pacific Southcoast Freight Bureau ............ 15 RI erasers cdas cca teen icaeteintcantconsancons 16 
Gulf Intercoastal Conference (W) 
inland Water Carriers’ hiesnendhe Associa- ATLANTA, GEORGIA AKRON, OHIO 
tion (W) een ; 3 Southern Freight Association .................... 43 none a Motor Carriers Associ- 1300 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DALLAS, TEXAS Sins Sa aad si 
Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee Cen- Southwestern Motor Freight Bureau () 270 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tral Territory Railroads Seandorss 19 Texas-Lovisiana Freight Bureav ......... 40 Middle Atlantic Conference (M) 1200 


alin scope, nationally recognized! 


\ SUBSCRIPTION TO TRAFFIC BULLETIN is an investment in savings 
-a sure way to be informed on tariff changes before they are published 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; and a constant check 
on important filings by carriers and action by the ICC that may directly 
affect your business, as well as your competitors’. As a matter of accurate 


record, your Traffic Bulletin will be used again and again—in the complex 
operation of a trafic department you'll find it a valuable assistant, worth 


many times its modest cost. 


Best of all, you can put it to work now and 


judge for yourself—fill out the coupon below and mail it today, and we’ll 
send you, for your own use, a free copy of the current Traffic Bulletin 
and details of a trial offer that will save and earn money for your depart- 


ment and your firm! 


Vital Information 
For Traffic Men 


Traffic Bulletin informs the traffic man of 
the origin of freight rates, ratings, rules and 
regulations, and covers the development of 
such matters through the following items: 


1. Tariffs of Rail, Motor, Water, Express, Pipe 
Line and Freight Forwarders also Schedules 
of Minimum Rates and Charges of Contract 
Motor Carriers. 


. Embargoes of Rail, Motor and Water Carriers. 


- Applications filed requesting the publication 
of tariff changes on short notice (less than 
statutory notice of 30 days)—and Orders. 


4. Petitions filed for the Suspension of purported 
tariff changes. 


5. Investigation and Suspension Orders. 
- Released Rates Applications and Orders. 
7. Fourth Section Applications and Orders. 


Wh 


oa 


Circulation Department 
Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free copy of the current Traffic Bulletin and details 


of your trial subscription offer. 
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partments had charge of claim preven- 
tion programs. In almost every case the 
claim executive answering the question- 
naire expressed the opinion that his 
work should be organized in a separate 
department, on a par with sales, traffic 
and operations, and that he should re- 
port directly to top management. The 
information revealed that this was al- 
ready true in most cases; but the council 
feels that it can help in convincing the 
industry generally that claims and claim 
e prevention represent so important a 
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311 W. 4th St. 
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Represented by Allied Distribution 
Agent—Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Member—American Warehouseman’s Ass‘n. 


























segment of the functions of a common- 
EXCELLENT STORAGE carrier highway enterprise that it should 
have the status indicated by those to 
IN TRANSIT POINTS whom the questionnaire was submitted. 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE Part of the Management Team 
The claim executive, however, must 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION realize that he is responsible for dem- 
onstrating to his own management tha 
FLEET OF 40 TRUCKS its best interests lie in permitting the 
7 claim department the freedom to operate 
independently of other departments. He 
must prove to this management that, 
.in dollars and cents of profit and in 
hard facts of improved customer re- 
lations, he is needed on the management 

team, 

Reverting, for the moment, to the 
year-around claim prevention work of 
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Many leaders in 
American industry 
have switched to 
ICKLEASING — the 
“ALL-Service” NTLS 
way! Be sure you get 
on experienced local 
member of the 


The rise of Max Cooke, claim 
agent for McLean Trucking Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C., to the chair- 
manship of the National Freight 
Council of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., was inevitable. 
His deep interests in claim matters 
—particularly in freight loss and 
damage prevention—has been 
shown by his work in the council 
over many years and by his year- 
by-year record in conducting his 
company’s prevention program 
in a manner to win for it recog- 
nition in the council’s annual claim 
prevention contest. 


His company took the first place 
trophy in the contest in 1951, 
and the third place trophy in two 
successive years, 1952 and 1953. 
In 1954, while not placing among 
the three top winners, McLean 
Trucking Co. got from the judges 
in the contest a certificate in 
recognition of its “outstanding 
claim prevention program.” 


While doing this remarkable 
prevention job for his company, 
Mr. Cooke has found time to give 
a good deal of attention to the 
work of the council, not only in 
claim prevention, but in its other 
functions. He served for a num- 
ber of years on its national claim 
committee, was elected second 
vice-chairman in 1952 and first 
vice-chairman in 1953, and was 
raised to the chairmanship of the 
council by unanimous vote at its 
annual meeting last June in St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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ALWAYS a clean, per- BSS 
fectly maintained fleet 
—always the right 
size for the job. Look 
NATIONAL TRUCK 
ING SYSTEM IN 
YOUR LOCAL PHONE 
BOOK or write for 
brochure and list of 
NTLS companies. 
Address, Dept. T-2 


































LEASING SYSTEM 


23. EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


DON’T BUY—LEASE YOUR TRUCKS 





















































The Dallas Transfer & 
Terminal Warehouse 


Co., Inc. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg. 
Established 1875 . . . Our 80th Year! 


FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft., 3 modern 
warehouses. Fireproof construction. A.D.T. 
Sprinkler system. Watchman. Santa Fe 
siding. Free switching. Downtown loca- 
tion. Inside motor and rail docks. Low 
insurance rate. 












































* 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Mer- 
chandise and household goods storage, 
office and display space. Pool car distri- 
bution. Cartage service. 



















* 
REPRESENTED BY—American 
Warehouses. 


Chain of 






















MEMBER—A.W.A., 
& T.A. 






N.F.W.A.,  S.W.W. 
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the prevention committee and the stai 
of the section, the material the commit- 
tee and the staff put out is aimed di- 
rectly at the working forces. As far as 
possible it is designed for quick reading 
and the leaving on the reader of a last- 
ing impression. Sometimes humor, some- 
times irony helps. One of the posters, 
depicting careless stacking, is an example 
of the latter. It depicts in a sequence 
of four sketches how “careless stacking 
causes many claims.” The freight han- 
dler places six packages carefully on his 
two-wheel truck, but when he leaves 
them, with a self-congratulatory “an- 
other job well done,” the package on the 
bottom is badly crushed. 


“It takes more than careful handling. 
It takes careful thinking and planning,” 
runs the legend. “Don’t stack large 
heavy boxes on top of small ones. Put 
the ‘heavys’ on the bottom where they 
belong. Putting the ‘heavys’ on the 
bottom is one of the first rules of proper 
freight. handling.” 

Other posters, depicting the need for 
checking all marks on packages when 
receiving freight, and pointing out that 
misloading sometimes is the result of the 
failure to note state names, because there 
are many cities with the same name in 
a number of states, are sent out regularly 
by the council. 


Manuals and Booklets 

Its booklets, too, are helpful and in- 
formative. Some of them, like the freight 
handling manual designed for use by 
drivers and dockmen, are intended for 
careful study. Others, like one on truck 
seals, are written for quick reading and 
illustrated for first impressions. 

The council has also developed a set 
of rules for pickup and delivery which, 
if adopted by the trucking company and 
kept carefully posted, will aid greatly in 
reducing loss and damage. The rules are 
available on gummed paper so that they 
can be posted for permanent reference 
at key points in terminals and elsewhere. 
The pickup rules, among other things, 
warn the driver to inspect the offered 
freight for proper packing and marking 
and to see that the tail gate is secured 
and the seal applied when moving truck- 
loads from shippers’ dock. The delivery 
rules prescribed that the delivering driver 
make his own check of packages and 
cases, that he make notations specifying 
details in cases of shortage or damage, 
and that he take care not to break the 
seal of truckloads until it has been in- 
spected by the consignee. 

These rules, together with other sug- 
gestions aimed particularly at terminal 
managers, O. S. and D. clerks, warehouse 
supervisors, checkers, loaders and steve- 
dores, are reproduced in the February, 
1955, issue of the council’s bulletin, in a 
comprehensive article by Mr. Boies. 


The council looks forward to another 
of its helpful and informative shipper- 
receiver-carrier joint sessions in connec- 
tion with its annual meeting, scheduled 
to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, June 14 to 17. Dan Gusaeff, of 
Branch Motor Express, New York, 
another winner of one of the council’s 
claim prevention trophies, is chairman 
of the liaison committee entrusted with 
the preparations for the session. John 
Strickler, manager of the Central Motor 
Freight Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
Chicago, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements for the meeting. 
It should be one of our best. 
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There’s safety in numbers like these... 
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00) Viking-Cook 1954 shipments 
+53 subject to claim 


9 lelivered claim-free 


Last year 99.47% of all shipments Viking-Cook 
handled were delivered free of claims of any 
kind. On the remaining .53% (or only about 


Yo of 1%), claims were settled promptly. 


Any way you figure, it’s safe to say “Viking- 
Cook” for trailer load and LTL shipments. 


IKING coun. 
COMPANY 


AND SOUTHERN DIVISLON 


COOK ::.:: 
LINES, INC. 
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We've got the right SPACE 


American Airlines has the greatest capacity in the 
—more planes carrying freight to more places 


A S 
~ MEMPHIS 
; : 


ll 


FORT WORTH 


& 


Y SAN ANTONIO 


Capacity, of course, is one measure of a carrier’s 
ability to deliver the goods. That’s why it’s im- 
portant for you to know American Airlines has 
the greatest cargo capacity in the airfreight field. 

But, equally important, when it comes to 
specifying a carrier, is the availability of that 
space—having it where and when it can best 


serve you. Here again, American leads all others. 
e While providing fast and frequent service to 
seventy-seven key cities throughout the Coun- 
try, only American serves two-thirds of the top 
thirty retail markets—all twenty-three of the lead- 
ing industrial states. 

Add this to American’s superiority in expe- 
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airtreight field 
than any other carrier 
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rience and handling facilities and you’ll readily 
see why American Airlines is best qualified to 


handle your shipments, while helping solve your A MERICA iN A SRL INES INC 
distribution problems. For complete informa- 
tion, write or wire collect to: American Airlines ; be 
: ‘ s Leading Airt 
Cargo Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New CAmenicas Leading Airtine 


York 17, New York. 





United Air Lines first to offer all-cargo flights 
keeps on bringing you “firsts” in freight service? 


United was the first scheduled airline to offer all-cargo flights 
1940) ... the first with specially-equipped “flying freight 
ee Blew +» < eee mato “in ae the “firsts” ’ More than 254 United flights daily 
- have kept right on coming from United Air Lines. —Air Cargo on every one 
For example, United Air Lines now offers you 
Reserved Space Air Freight. It’s new. It’s exclusive with 
United in the U. S. You can reserve space for your 
freight shipments in advance, previous consideration 
having been given mail and express space needs. 
Also new, are interline arrangements whereby you 
can ship via United Reserved Space to 84 foreign 
countries the world over! 
For more information about United Air Freight, write for new 
booklet, “Industry’s Flying Partner,” Cargo Sales Dept. E-3, AIR LINES 
United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 
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Samuel J. Sherer, left, insurance claims manager 
for United Air Lines, cautions a ground worker 
on the proper method of stacking crates of figs 
for transport by air. The crates are fragile and 
may be broken unless they are stowed correctly. 


Major freight carrying airlines, using the facilities of Air Cargo, 
Inc., in addition to individual company damage prevention 
efforts, have achieved a freight claims ratio of less than one 


per cent of cargo revenue. 


Airlines’ Damage Prevention Program 


Yields Impressive Reduction of Claims 


HE MAJOR AIRLINES are profiting 

from an industry-wide campaign to 
reduce loss and damage to air freight. 
Generally, they coordinate their own 
individual studies of cargo-handling 
methods with the program carried on 
by Air Cargo, Inc., the corporate sub- 
sidiary of the Air Transport Association 
of America through which :the sched- 
uled carriers publish their consolidated 
freight tariffs and arrange jointly for 
pickup and delivery of air freight. 


To learn how these airlines managed 
to maintain what 1954 records show to 
be a claim-loss ratio of less than one 
per cent of gross revenue received, 
TRAFFIC WoRLD asked air freight cargo 
executives to outline the methods they 
used in promoting safe air cargo trans- 
portation. Some of the information so 
gathered is included in this article. 


From 1948 to 1954 American Airlines’ 
freight traffic increased by 139 per cent. 
In the same period the number of 
freight claims filed with the carrier in- 
creased only 19.5 per cent, according to 
J. M. Glod, director of American’s cargo 
service. 


In addition to using posters issued 
monthly by Air Cargo to caution ground 
workers about careful cargo handling, 
American has issued its own packing and 
inspection guide which is distributed 
among its operations and sales depart- 


ment employes. The book covers the 
following subjects: 

1. General inspection procedures: In- 
spections of damaged shipments; carrier 
and shipper responsibility; laboratory 
analysis; common weaknesses in wood 
crates and boxes; photographing of 
damaged shipments. 

2. Package design: Packing rules; 
package design for air cargo; compres- 
sion, impact and vibration hazards; 
shock transmission through solid objects; 

3. Preparing reports: Instructions in 
the preparation of inspection reports; in- 
structions for filing claims; methods of 
describing loss or damage, sizes and loca- 
tions of labels; disposition of salvaged 
cargo. 

Vital to the air freight operator is 
the equipment employed in handling the 
wide variety of cargo in the night and 
day loading and unloading operations. 
American Airlines says its objective is 
to reduce the number of times a shipment 
is handled. It uses accepted handling 
devices and methods, including mecha- 
nized and gravity roller conveyors; mo- 
bile conveyors mounted on automobile 
frames for loading and unloading; high- 
lift trucks for handling unusually heavy 
shipments; tractor-driven cargo cart 
trains, to expedite flow of cargo between 
terminals and planes; pallet jacks, to 


move large palletized shipments by hand; 
and conventional fork lift trucks. 


Employe Training Program 
American says it has achieved good 
results with an extensive training pro- 
gram, conducted in the cities served by 
it, to instruct and inform employes re- 
garding cargo handling. It uses sound 
film strips in training ground workers. 


The latest film, entitled “Cargo Can’t 
Walk,” details proper loading and un- 
loading of planes and correct operation 
of cargo handling equipment. 


American employs an_ experienced 
packaging man on its general staff to as- 
sist shippers who have packaging prob- 
lems. American says its experience indi- 
cates that, in its efforts to improve pack- 
aging, discussions with specific shippers 
are needed. 


Braniff’s Claim Prevention Work 


“We tell our air freight employes that 
all shipments should be handled as if 
they were fragile,” said E. E. Holland, 
claim official of Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex. “We stress the fact that 
customers wouldn’t pay the price for 
air transportation if their shipments 
were not important enough to receive 
careful and expeditious handling.” _ 

In its claim prevention work, Braniff 
includes a display of Air Cargo poster's. 
Most effective measures, Mr. Holland 





ON THE BOTTOM 


Posters issued to member airlines by Air Cargo, Inc., corporate subsidiary of the Air Transport Association of America, emphasize necessity for 
proper stowing, shipper-carrier cooperation. 


says, are personal letters to shippers, in- 
dividual conferences with employes and 
talks to small groups of employes. 


“In the event of damage to a shipment 
at the time of receipt or while passing 
through our cargo department,” Mr. Hol- 
land says, “the usual inspection is made 
and all facts are recorded and forwarded 
to our claims department and also to the 
consignee.” Repacking and securing is a 
“must,” when the goods offered for trans- 
portation are unsatisfactorily packed, 
he says. 

“When we occasionally run into un- 
satisfactory packaging,” says he, “we 
make a careful investigation and then 
contact the shipper in person and en- 
deavor to assist him in taking corrective 
measures.” 

“With very little solicitation,” Mr. Hol- 
land said, “our air freight revenue in- 
creased 12.6 per cent in 1954 over last 
year. The number of claims we received 
Was reduced 32.3 per cent and the dollar 
value of the claims was reduced 32.6 
per cent. The total of the claims paid 
was less than one-half of one per cent 
of our gross revenue. We recovered 41.5 
per cent of the claim payment total from 
salvage and from other carriers.” 


Capital’s Indoctrination Program 
According to Paul Diddy, district cargo 
sales manager for Capital Airlines in 
Chicago, the “light touch” in Air Cargo’s 
monthly damage prevention posters ap- 


peals to ground workers at Capital’s Chi- 
cago air terminal. 

“The majority of the men in our cargo 
handling department,” Mr. Diddy said, 
“have been with us six or seven years 
and work as an efficient, well-trained 
team.” 

In addition to following the manual 
issued by Air Cargo, Inc., Capital uses 
an operations manual, uniform at all 
stations in the company’s system. Every 
new cargo employe gets an indoctrina- 
tion course based on the material con- 
tained in the manual. Ground crew men 
get refresher courses at six-month inter- 
vals. ‘These courses cover changes or 
additions to the training manual. 


Capital is convinced that loss and 
damage to cargo is associated with ex- 
cessive handling and failure to move 
shipments promptly. To cut down han- 
dling, the Chicago terminal has elimi- 
nated use of a loading cart. Air freight 
shipments move directly from the sort- 
ing area at the airport by truck and are 
transported to a conveyor which carries 
them into the cargo compartment. 


“Overs,” a term applied to unac- 
counted for freight, are practically un- 
heard of at Capital because of a unique 
bin system which is used in separating 
and sorting air freight according to des- 
tination. As a result, claims for “loss 
of entire package” are negligible, Mr. 
Diddy says. 


Speaking for Delta-C. & S. Air Lines, 


of Atlanta, Ga., John Pogue, manager of 
cargo, said: 

“Improvement, correction or modifica- 
tion of packaging used is not of itself the 
solution to the prevention of damage to 
shipments en route. It must be supple- 
mented by an intelligent approach to 
the proper handling of the shipment.” 

The use of a uniform airbill, and sim- 
plification of transfer procedures, Mr. 
Pogue said, had reduced in-transit time 
to a minimum, with resultant declines in 
claims. 


“This speedier movement of shipments 
en route,” he said, “serves to help mini- 
mize the possibilities of pilferage and 
also eliminates, in most instances, the 
necessity for tracing. However, where 
tracing services are required, the cargo 
dispatch manifests, interline transfer 
manifests and the uniform waybill allow 
the air carriers to determine location of 
a shipment in transit easily.” 


According to Mr. Pogue, the airline 
industry has been diligent in providing 
fast, efficient and thorough service. Claim 
forms have been standardized; claim 
handling procedures are coordinated 
through the cargo claims subcommittee 
of the Airline Finance and Accounting 
Conference. 


Meeting twice a year, this group con- 
siders mutual problems arising from 
handling of claims in the previous six- 
month period. Recommendations are 
made to various cargo services and tariff 
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adi i, ISSuperso hic SShioments... 
by 1985 


With more cargo than 
passenger flights 


THATS HOW EXPERTS VIEWED THE 

FUTURE FOR AIR CARGO AT A RECENT 
SYMPOSIUM IN N.Y. YOUR GOODS 

WILL WHISK THROUGH THE AIR AT 

BETTER THAN 2000 MPH...REACH 

DESTINATIONS IN A MATTER OF 
MINUTES. BE SMART TODAY... 

SHIP THE MODERN WAY OF TWA. 
GET RATES. PHONE NOW. ASK 

FOR CARGO CONSULTANT. 


OVER THE YEARS 


4 | mC \ TWA HAS CARRIED AN ASTRONOMICAL 
oS TOTAL VOLUME OF CARGO. LAST YEAR, OVER 
” P 30,000,000 TON-MILES OF AIR FREIGHT 
fee \\\\II I /77- WERE CARRIED. DOMESTIC TON-MILES 
| ~ TODAY = . ____ INCREASED 12.6% 
meni. eM any INTERNATIONAL 
V Toma cforiice TWA OFFERS Cea teii= TON-MILES GAINED 
(joss ©, ¥ 2 COAST-T0-COAST ALL- ALMOST 11% OVER 1953. 
he YF CARGO ROUND-TRIP "SKY FOR SPEED, 
Nu rooe art EP MERCHANT” FLIGHTS EVERY SERVICE 
: DAY®.PLUS A TRANSATLANTIC AND 
ALL-CARGO ROUND-TRIP “SKY MERCHANT” ECONOMY... 
FLIGHT EVERY WEEK. MAKES IT EASY TO BE SURE TO 
MEET DELIVERY DATES ANYWHERE, _— ROUTE YOUR 
ANY TIME...AND AT LOW COST. NEXT SHIPMENT 


SPEEDY PICKUP SERVICE, TOO. TWA. 
* EXCEPT SAT./SUN. 1953 1954 


~ 
+ > 


ace 
Al TWA Flights carty Air Mail, 
~ Alt Express and Air Freight = 4 WA 


y TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


| VS. A.- EUROPE -AFRICA+ ASIA 
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Of Serving the 
Moving Public 


STORAGE AND VAN C0. 
oe FAST, SAFE, SURE 
ONG DISTANCE HAULING 


sweet OL eves oy 
=" Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
S a0, * 
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As local agents for ALLIED 
VAN LINES, Inc. we offer you 
the famous service you have 
seen advertised in National 
Magazines. If your move is a 
local one we can handle that too 
...Just as expertly. Don’t forget, 
this nationwide service is as 

































































near to you as your telephone. 
OPERATING 


WOLVERINE STORAGE CO. 


11850 E. JEFFERSON « DETROIT 14, MICH. 






































JOYCE BROS. 


J 
oO Storage and Van Co. 
JOYCE 6428 n. claRK st 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


E ROgers Pk. 4-0033 





























Warehouses Conveniently Located Throughout the City 





52 Years 












‘¢argo-handling equipment, 


TRAFFIC WorLp 


An 8,500-pound generator is shown being unloaded by a high lift bed truck, one of the materials 
handling machines employed by American Airlines. 


departments to simplify or correct exist- 
ing procedures and to facilitate prompt 
disposition of claims. 


Eastern Air Lines’ Cargo Manual 


Claim prevention efforts carried on by 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., according to R. 
W. Gilbert, the company’s cargo sales 
manager, are handled basically through 
Air Cargo. In Chicago, Joseph Kolb, as- 
sistant traffic and sales manager, de- 
scribed Eastern’s local campaign to elimi- 
nate freight claims. 


Eastern’s cargo manual, revised pe- 
riodically, covers freight-handling tech- 
niques and paper work. Company bulle- 
tin boards display posters and give other 
tips on better methods in the prevention 
of damage. 


In its work with packaging and con- 
tainer firms, Eastern has helped to pro- 
mote the shipment of tropical fish in 
plastic bags packed in cardboard boxes. 
Special containers are used for the ship- 
ment of live lobsters, and packaging of 
an unusual, “tailormade” type is pro- 
vided for use by deep-sea fishermen who 
send their catches home for mounting. 
Eastern has worked with the garment 
industry on a special wardrobe container 
which loads racks of women’s dresses so 
that they arrive at destination without 
folds or creases. 


‘Flying Tiger’ War on Damage 

A three-year study of claim payments 
made by the Fiying Tiger Line showed 
that in the years 1952 to 1954, inclusive, 
loss and damage costs were reduced by 
nearly 50 per cent. The claim payments 
in 1952 amounted to 1.12 per cent of 
Flying Tiger revenues totaling more 
than $4 million for that year. In 1953, 
the claims constituted 0.85 per cent of 
revenues of nearly $6 million, and in 1954 
the claim payments represented only 0.67 
per cent of the carrier’s revenue of ap- 
proximately $5.5 million. 

These improvements in the claim rec- 
ord were attributed, in part, to improved 
including 





hydraulic lift bed trucks specially de- 
signed for the company by E. E. Hem- 
bree, director of ground operations. 


The lift is designed for handling small 
packages as well as for the off-loading 
and on-loading of shipments of larger 
size. Shipments are off-loaded directly 
to the bed of the truck which is hydrau- 
lically raised to the level of the aircraft 
door. 


Air Cargo posters are displayed at all 
field stations, and cargo handling 
manuals are revised and brought up to 
date periodically to outline procedures 
for all types of cargo. In meetings they 
hold regularly, sales and ground person- 
nel exchange ideas for preventing dam- 
age to freight and improving cargo-han- 
dling techniques. 

The claim department of the Flying 
Tiger Line, working with ground opera- 
tions personnel, is preparing a booklet 
for shippers in which it will show proper 
packing procedures. The claim depart- 
ment issues semi-monthly bulletins to 
ground personnel, dealing with situations 
in which damage has occurred and giving 
Suggestions for corrective measures. 
These bulletins also contain loss figures 
for each field office for the period. 


National Reduces Fish Fatalities 


National Airlines, according to D. O. 
Kerkow, its cargo traffic manager, has 
kept itself very close to the industry 
average of claim percentages. He attrib- 
utes the low claim figure to cooperation 
of National with Air Cargo, Inc. 

In the past, Mr. Kerkow said, Na- 
tional had conducted special meetings 
with shippers concerning commodities 
especially susceptible to damage. Cut 
flowers, particularly field-grown gladioli, 
and live tropical fish posed problems. 

Mr. Kerkow attributes a reduction in 
claims to improved packaging brought 
about as a result of ideas developed in 
meetings with shippers. “Mishandlings” 
resulting in claims were called to the 
attention of the personnel at fault and 
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Flying high to keep inventories down 


Emery is the answer A customer of ours makes airplanes. Often, during production, im- 
proved equipment is developed. Then, he has to replace old designs 
to an old pr oblem: with the new, leaving him with a stock-pile of obsolete parts. He 
turned to Emery to cut down this costly inventory. Emery delivers 
so fast and dependably, he can now keep component parts to a mini- 
mum, replacing them with improved designs, whenever available, 
without interrupting production. 
Only Emery’s exclusive Air Procurement Service can do this 
kind of job... for you too. Write or call today ... ask for “Air Pro- 
curement Service.” 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


obsolete inventories 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 


Offices and agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, also serving Alaska and Canada. 
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first transatlantic | 
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Airwork Atlantic exclusive . . . Cargo Courier Service. A cargo expert accompa- 
nies every flight, supervises loading, unloading and Stowage at every stop . . . 
upon request arrival notifications are sent to forwarding agents or shippers. 























Operated by air cargo specialists, Air- 
work assures you firm cargo bookings in One-Carrier Service 
advance ... faster handling, smoother 
processing and on-time delivery. NEW YORK * MONTREAL 


GANDER *« SHANNON 


























Large bulky cargo, up to 12 tons, that 
hitherto could not be accepted on pri- GLASGOW + MANCHESTER 
marily passenger planes, is easily carried 
by the Airwork Atlantic service. 














LONDON * FRANKFURT 








ZURICH + BASEL * MILAN 








AIRWORK ATLANTIC with connections 


is the transatlantic all-cargo service provided to all principal cities 
by Britain’s leading independent air carrier, 
Airwork Ltd. A member of 1.A.T.A., Airwork was 
established in 1928 and is now the largest or- 
ganization of its kind in the world. Combined 


























For further information, 


























with Airwork’s aviation knowledge is the vast descriptive folder, bookings: 
FURNESS WITHY. cite Call Your Forwarding Agent or 
AIRWORK (Vy) A Ic 


75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. Di 4-5910 
“ Airwork Works For You” 
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measures to avoid recurrence of suc! 
costly errors were recommended. Na 
tional’s engineering department was con 
sulted in some instances. 

National has been described as “prob 
ably the largest carrier of live tropica 
fish in the United States.” Until recently 
live tropical fish were transported in 
large tin cans packed in wooden crates 
insulated with shredded paper. On 
flights carrying the fish a thousand miles 
or more, at least 50 per cent of the fish 
were dead on arrival. Through the co- 
operation of Florida fish breeders with 
National, Delta and Eastern, new water- 
proof, wax-lined, throw-away cartons 
have been designed as containers for 
this piscatorial traffic. With such car- 
tons, more than 100,000 pounds of live 
tropical fish are transported by air each 
month, with negligible loss. 


Northwest and Early Claim Probes 

Northwest Airlines, in the last three 
years has achieved the following ratios 
of claim losses to total freight revenue 
on its domestic system: 0.81 per cent in 
1952; 0.18 per cent in 1953, and 0.19 per 
cent in 1954, according to M. L. Putnam, 
director of the airline’s news bureau. 
This compares with an industry-wide 
—- of 0.80 per cent compiled in 
1954. 

“We believe,” Mr. Putnam said, “that 
this was brought about by our personnel 
taking an active interest in the preven- 
tion of claims through proper handling 
and protection to perishable and fragile 
shipments. 

“Northwest Airlines participates ac- 
tively in industry-wide claim prevention 
programs and is represented on a num- 
ber of Air Transport Association and 
Air Cargo committees dealing with bet- 
ter freight handling, packaging and 
claims prevention. 


“Our station supervisory personnel,” 
Mr. Putnam said, “are ever on the alert 
for improper handling of property while 
in Northwest’s custody.” 

Periodic inspections by the superin- 
tendent of stations help to keep branch 
offices efficiency-conscious. Bulletins are 
issued to the field offices when new cargo 
problems arise. Better handling meth- 
ods are stressed in the training of new 
employes, and old employes receive re- 


fresher courses in cargo handling 
methods. 


It is the belief of Northwest’s station 
division and cargo department heads 
that prompt investigation of cargo loss 
or damage to determine the cause, and 
provisions for early correction are ways 
toward the elimination of claims, and 
losses, according to Mr. Putnam. 


T.W.A. and Claims 


Spokesmen for Trans World Airlines, 
in New York City, say that T.W.A. has 
found the greatest volume of claims 
originates on perishable shipments, in- 
cluding flowers. Considerable improve- 
ment in packaging this type of com- 
modity has been made in recent years 
through close collaboration with ship- 
pers. However, T.W.A. reports, other 
factors, such as unavoidable delays, 
exposure to temperature extremes, and 
improper handling, remain as problems 
to be solved by a continuing program of 
education. 

A number of commodities have pre- 
sented problems. T.W.A. has tried. to 
meet each problem on an _ individual 
basis with the shipper. When the cause 
of damage to a shipment seems to be 
improper or inadequate packaging, 
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10 ways to cut the cost of overseas shipments 


Inbound and outbound, specify 
Clipper* Cargo and you will find: 
1. Crating is seldom necessary. 


2. Shipping weights are less, because you use 
lighter packing. 


3. Damage and pilferage losses are greatly reduced. 

4. Insurance costs are lower. 

5. Goods arrive when needed . . . while the market is stronger. 
6. Working capital works harder because payment is quicker. 
7. 


Documentation time is cut. One air waybill covers 
shipment from origin to destination. 


8. C.O.D. and collect services eliminate many expenses 
and this service is available to many countries. 


9. Rates go down as weights go up, in many cases. 
10. Inventory and warehouse costs are reduced. 


Call your Shipping Agent or Pan American. 411 offices around the world. 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


Pan AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


139 


ere is daily cargo service to most of the 
world. To Europe, 34 scheduled flights 
a week. To Latin America, 26 schedule? 
flights. PLUS regularly-scheduled all-carge 
services to both continents and Alaska. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 



















is a watchdog 
worth ? 


Our watchdog eats up about sixty dollars 
worth of food every year and he’s so 
busy playing with the children that he 
doesn’t do much watching .. . . a 
’ 

RUT here's a watchdog who's really worth 
_ his weight in gold, noibn — the Traffic 
” Service Corporation’s Service Department. 





This Washington eye-and-ear deportment 
keeps its subscribers posted on proposed 
rate changes in specific commodities the 
minute they are submitted to the ICC; its 
sleuths untangle for you the maze of gov- 
ernment regulations surrounding your 
transportation problem. 


















SAVINGS ...7? It’s money in the bank! 
Often a timely knowledge of what is 
about to happen in your field will enable 
you to step in and reap the profits. 


IT’S TAILOR-MADE — the Service Depart- 
ment can develop a program especially 
adapted to the requirements of your 
operation — at a price determined reason- 
ably by the type and amount of service 
you may require. , 












WRITE TODAY, without obligation and 
in complete confidence. 











Mr. R. R. Lethem, Manager 
Service Department 

Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 









| 

| 

| 

| 

Please tell me how your Service Depart- 

| ment can develop a program for my 
L firm. | understand that there is no ob- 
4 ligation on my part and that no sales- 

| men will call. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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United Air Lines’ traveling exhibit is a mobile claim prevention classroom which uses pictures, 


freight samples and text to carry its message. 


The exhibit is used in periodic seminars 


conducted by United at each of its cargo stations. 


T.W.A. contacts the shipper and offers 
suggestions and recommendations 
toward packaging improvement. 

T.W.A. studies show that improper 
handling has a definite. relationship to 
packaging. Conferences with shippers 
are arranged to resolve both problems. 

Trans World’s ground service depart- 
ment will broaden, in the near future, its 
training program covering handling 
techniques. The project is expected to 
enhance T.W.A.’s excellent claim record. 


Claim Prevention by United 


Figures furnished by Samuel J. Sherer, 
insurance claims manager of United Air 
Lines, show a reduction of the ratio of 
claim payments to gross revenue to 0.60 
per cent in 1953, from a corresponding 
ratio of 1.9 per cent in 1947. The figures 
for 1954 are not yet available. 


Harry McKillop, regional claims man- 
ager for U.A.L. at Chicago, summarizes 
United’s damage prevention activities 
under four headings: Problem, Program, 
Results, and Follow-Up. 


Cut flowers constituted the most diffi- 
cult problem for United, since that per- 
ishable commodity was second only to 
machinery and machine parts in pound- 
age and revenues, said he. As part of 
the program, United sent men to learn 
about the cut flower business. They 
visited growers, consulted college botany 
professors, contacted grower associations 
and called on editors of flower trade 
papers. 

A “Flower Shipping Day” was insti- 
tuted. Local flower wholesalers assem- 
bled for joint meetings in which flowers 
were packed by the wholesalers in the 
presence of United ground crewmen. 
Exhibitions in which cartons were de- 
liberately abused and dropped demon- 
strated the extent of the punishment a 
carton and its contents could take before 
the shipment was ruined. In turn, the 
wholesalers were invited to watch United 
cargo handlers unload a shipment of 
cut flowers. United claim department 
men then said about the shippers of 
flowers: “They now know what we 
know about their commodity.” 


The result of the study was a new idea 
in packaging. A heavily waxed carton 
which could withstand moisture and in 





which flowers could be shipped com- 
pactly, was designed. 


United tackled a similar commodity 
damage problem on live lobsters. An 
embargo had to be placed on lobsters 
because the salt brine leaked from the 
container and the brine was corrosive 
to the aluminum of which the plane 
was constructed. A new carton solved 
that problem. Other difficulties included 
the transportation of baby chicks and 
turkey poults, the shipment of figs in 
light crates which were damaged easily, 
and the carriage of electronic tubes, 
valued at $1,500 each, which became 
worthless when loaded on their sides. 


United holds pre-Christmas meetings 
with shippers, in anticipation of trans- 
portation of a large volume of freight 
in that busy season. Around-the-clock 
damage prevention programs are held at 
each United local station so that every 
man on every: shift, day and night, 
receives instruction in the new freight- 
handling techniques. 


A traveling exhibit, consisting of a 
series of pictures showing damage to 
specific commodities and the methods of 
handling to prevent recurrence is shown 
at the major United stations. The turn- 
over of manpower at United is generally 
low, but is the highest in the cargo han- 
dling department, according to Mr. Mc- 
Killop. Herein lies the reason for re- 
peating the cargo-handling instructions 
periodically. 


United paid 75 per cent of all the 
claims it received last year, Mr. Sherer 
said. His department preferred personal 
contact in the investigation and settling 
of claims, he said. 


“Damage is poison to us,” he said. 
“Small as it may be, with every damaged 


shipment there is always a disappointed 
consignee.” 


Work of Air Cargo, Inc. 

Almost every air carrier mentioned 
its cooperation with Air Cargo, Inc., as 
one of the major steps taken to reduce 
damage -and claims. According to its 
supervisor of claims, J. J. McLinden, Air 
Cargo, Inc., is an _  industry-owned 
ground service organization, founded by 
the scheduled airlines in 1941 for the 
purpose of exploring the potentialities of 


Find out NOW — 
about... 
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the new SLICK 
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Overnight _ 


“) AIR REIGH + 


serving most major markets at approximately: 


ONE THIRD THE COST CS RATES CLOSE TO SURFACE | 
OF AIR EXPRESS ' EXPRESS that takes -_ longer : 


(100-\b, rate) 


Slick handles any size shipment from 1 Ib. ($4.00 Minimum) to 16 tons (DC-6A). 
Whereabouts of shipment always known, by teletype advance manifest. 


EXAMPLE OF NEW SLICK SERVICE OVER 30 CITIES SERVED* INCLUDING: 
San Francisco Chicago New York 


NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES Los Angeles Detroit Boston 
Air Express San Diego Cincinnati Hartford 
San Antonio Dayton Newark 
Dallas Columbus Philadelphia 
Fort Worth St. Louis Pittsburgh 


Houston Kansas City Cleveland 


Railway Express 


NEW SLICK AIRFREIGHT 8% hrs. 


NOTE: Eastbound rates especially favorable. * CHECK YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DEPENDABILITY 














The Certificated Scheduled Air Freight Line 


oe NM Ce) EYAL) @ truck will come to your door — 







































EUROPE « FAR EAST « NEAR EAST * AFRICA « MEXICO 
































More destinations to choose destinations in 76 countries 
from ... faster direct service— allow flexible planning, more 
that’s the secret of the grow- direct shipments. Ask about 
ing importance of the Air the new low rates. See your 
France air cargo service. 211 broker or call Air France. 



































PHONE NEW YORK: PLAZA 9-7000 
PHONE BOSTON: COPLEY 7-85350 
PHONE CHICAGO: STATE 1-1260 











































%* Buffalo's Lowest Insurance 
Rates. 










%& Managed by the owners. 


That means better service 










for you. 















% Complete, modern facilities 
- - - @ truly safe building. 









& Represented by 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC. 








Our complete facilities offer you covered loading platforms, pallet- 
izing, fork and barrel lift trucks, New York Central siding and service, 
reciprocal switching on all 11 trunk lines, 260,000 sq. ft. building, 100% 
sprinkler protected, complete A.D.T. watchman and fire protection, high 
speed elevators and over 37 years of family experience in the warehouse 
business. In addition, you benefit by Storage in Transit privileges, both East 
and West bound as Wilsom is located in both CFA and Trunk Line 
Territories. 











Close supervision and personalized management have resulted in 
Buffalo’s LOWEST insurance rate. We will welcome your investigation. A 
complete brochure explaining our services and facilities will be mailed to 
you upon request. 


























Phone MAdison 3500 or Bell Teletype BU 396 











Ol 24 2howse Incorporated 990.302 LARKIN STREET - BUFFALO 10, N. Y. 
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carrying freight by air. One of its 
principal functions today is the ad- 
ministration of a nationwide, consoli- 
dated pickup-and-delivery system for 
the scheduled airlines. It also acts as 
the tariff publishing agent for the do- 
mestic air freight carriers, and it co- 
ordinates all industry air freight activi- 
ties. It provides cargo liability insur- 
ance coverage for about 240 cartage con- 
tractors, for which it processes all claims 
received by its airline owners for losses 
occurring in pickup and delivery service. 

In its campaign against cargo loss, 
damage and delay, Air Cargo, Inc., pub- 
lishes a monthly newsletter, “Air Freight 
Cartage Man,” which is distributed to 
air carrier cargo agents. Every new 
cartage contractor, on joining Air Cargo, 
receives a contractor’s policy operations 
manual which covers such subjects as 
O. S. & D. reports, astray freight, bad 
order notations, cargo liability insurance 
and related subjects. 

The loss and damage prevention car- 
toon-poster program sponsored by Air 
Cargo, Inc., has received support from 
the airline industry. In a humorous 
manner, the posters call attention to 
some of the loss and damage causes 
which can be corrected by cargo 
handlers. 

Air Cargo also compiles and distrib- 
utes yearly industry statistics on loss 
and damage claims. Standardization of 
airline reports on claim payments so as 
to classify the instances of loss or dam- 
age by commodity and cause is a “hoped 
for” program. 

Air Cargo is represented on the Stand- 
ard Practices Committee, the aim of 
which is to find better ways of handling 
and processing interline cargo. It has 
developed a number of claim prevention 
procedures. In addition, A.CI. has 
representation on the cargo claims sub- 
committee of the insurance committee 
of the Airline Finance and Accounting 
Conference. , 


Portable Belt Conveyor 


A new, lightweight, portable belt con- 
veyor has been announced by Samuel 
Olson Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. 

The manufacturer says the conveyor 
has “exceptional flexibility and un- 
limited usefulness.” Its capacity, ac- 
cording to the announcement, is 150 
pounds per package and 300 pounds total 
load. It is available in lengths from 10 
to 21 feet. The company says that a 
self-contained motor drive permits easy 
positioning for horizontal or inclined 
operation, and that a reversing switch 
operates the conveyor in either direction. 
It folds in half and can be furnished 
with removable rubber wheels for easy 
moving. ee 


Eastman on Loss and Damage 


The following sentences are quoted 
from statements by the late Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman, who, at the 
time of his death on March 15, 1944, was 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation: 

“The huge loss and damage bill which 
the transportation companies now pay 
each year is, of course, a factor which 
enters into the freight rates which are 
charged.”—From TraFFIc WorLD of 
March 30, 1940, page 781. 

“Every article that is destroyed means 
that much transportation effort, that 
many car days, that many pounds of our 
motive power have been wasted.”—From 
TRAFFIC WoRLD Of March 28, 1942, page 
834, 
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Call your local 
North American 
Agent for... 













EVERY YEAR MORE AND MORE 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS SELECT 







NAVL now averages a Move Every 21/2 Minutes! 


MOVING TRANSFERRED PERSONNEL 


is worry-free, builds good will, with North American’s dependable, 
on-time service. Used regularly by hundreds of leading companies. 


RELOCATING OFFICES with minimum “‘downtime”’ 


—least time lost from work—is an important NAVL job. North 
American will have you out and in almost before you know it! 


SPECIALIZED DISPLAY MOVING— 


the only departmentalized service for quick, safe handling of trade- 
show exhibits and traveling displays. Little or no crating needed, 


e Nearly 1100 agents covering every 
state, every province of Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
—more agents by far than any 
other van line. 

e Only van line serving Alaska over- 
land via the Alaska Highway. 

e Hundreds of owner-operators on 
constant call, hundreds of com- 
pany-owned vans—more than 
1500 pieces available for any size 
order. 

e Fifteen dispatching offices* in 


* Direct lease communications in U. S. 


with NAVL padded vans. Door-to-door delivery! 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT NAVL LEADERSHIP 


U.S., Canada and Alaska with 
leased-wire service to keep tab on 
all vans. 


@ One of few van lines federally char- 
tered by ICC to originate and de- 
liver moves anywhere in U.S. 


e All drivers bonded for your com- 
plete protection. 


e Fastest growth of any major van 
lines—459% in the past five years. 


e Outstanding record for minimum 
claims and maximum safety. 


TURN PAGE > 





GENERAL OFFICES - FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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5th Annual “Perfect Shipping’ Roster 





These are the alert, cooperative local movers and 
NAVL branch offices ready to work with you, not 
only where your order starts, but where it is de- 
livered. No other van line has anything to compare 


with this continent-wide network of service! 


UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 

Alexander City, Dean Coal & Transfer Co. 
Anniston, Ledbetter Transfer Company 
Bessemer, Johnson Transfer Company 
Birmingham, Continental Van Lines, inc. 
Huntsville, Alabama Truck Line 

Mobile, Mobile Moving & Storage Company 
Montgomery, Ace Stge. & Mov. Co., Inc. 
Opelika, Lambert Transfer Company 
Selma, Wicker Transfer 

Sylacauga, Motes Transfer Company 
Talladega, Robertson Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Tuscaloosa, Bolton-Adair Transfer Co. 
Tuskegee, Scott's Transfer & Service 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix, H & R Transfer and Storage Co. 
Prescott, Kelly Freight Lines 

Tucson, Ralph's Transfer & Storage Co. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkadelphia, P. W Ligon Transfer Co. 
Blytheville, Beckham Moving & Storage 
El Dorado, Roberson Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Forrest City, Burnett Truck Lines 

Fort Smith, Johnston Stge. Warehouse, Inc. 
Harrison, M & M Storage Company 

Hot Springs, Lewis Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Jonesboro, C. Smith & Son Transfer 
Little Rock, Gathright Van & Stge. Co. 
Magnolia, Meyers Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Newport, Ike Hall Truck Line 

Pine Bluff, Gathright Van & Storage Co. 
Rogers, Rogers Transfer & Storage Co. 
Springdale, L. B. Lee 


CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, Jennings Trans. & Storage Co. 
Beverly Hills, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
Concord, Bentley Moving & Storage 
Crescent City, Del Norte Transportation 
Fontana, Fontana Van & Storage 
Fresno, Fresno Van & Storage 
Fresno, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
Garden Grove, Alexander's Delivery- 
Moving-Storage 
Glendale, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
Grass Valley, Grass Valley Transfer 
Hollywood, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
Inglewood, General Transfer & Stge. Co. 
La Mesa, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
Lancaster, Golden State Moving & Storage 
Lone Pine, Fashbaugh’s Van & Warehouse 
Long Beach, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
Long Beach. Smyth Van & Storage Co., Inc 
Los Angeles, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Hunt Transfer Company, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
Marysville, P.D.Q. Van & Storage Company 
Merced, West Coast Van & Storage 
Monterey, Abby's Transfer & Storage 
National City, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
North Hollywood, North Hollywood 
Van & Storage Company 
Novato, Lloyd's Moving Service 
Oakland, Hunt Transfer Company, inc. 
Oakland. Nevil Storage Company 
Oxnard, Golden State Moving & Storage 
Palo Alto, Nevil Storage Company 
Pasadena, Lyon Van & Storage Company , 
Pasadena, Oneonta Transfer & Storage 
Redwood City, Redwood City A-1 
Moving & Storage 
Richmond, Richmond Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Ridgecrest, Golden State Moving & Stge. 
Sacramento, Boone's Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Sacramento, tyon Van & Storage Company 
San Bernardino, Victor Valley 
Van & Storage Company 
San Carlos, Birch Van & Storage Co. 
San Diego, Dyer Van & Storage Company 
San Diego, Lyon Van & Storage Company 
San Francisco, Nevil Storage Company 
San Francisco, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
San Jose, Mershon Moving Company 
Santa Barbara, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 


GEORGIA 


Albany, Security Storage & Moving Service 
Athens, Thomas Transfer Company 
Atlanta, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Atlanta, Flanigan, The Moving Man, Inc. 
Augusta, Harrison Transfer Company 
Brunswick, Whittle Warehouse & Storage 
Columbus, Security Stge. & Mov. Service 
Elberton, P. B. McCurley Trans. & Stge. 
Gainesville, Glaze Transfer 

Griffin, Bowden Transfer 


Marietta, F & S Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
Newnan, C. S. Newman Transfer 

Rome, Brown Transfer & Storage Co. 
Savannah, Givens Transfer Company 
Valdosta, Courson Transfer Company 
West Point, Lancaster Transfer Company 


CALIFORNIA— (continued) 


Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz Van & Storage 
Santa Monica, Security Van & Storage Co. 
Sonora, Calvert Transfer Company 

South Pasadena, Oneonta Trans. & Stge. 
Stockton, Warner-Parsons Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Sun Valley, Golden State Moving & Stge. 
Tulare, Young's Transfer & Storage Co. 
Turlock, Jensen's Van & Storage 

Vallejo, City Transfer & Storage Company 
Van Nuys, Golden State Moving & Storage 
Victorville, Victor Valley Van & Stge. Co. 
Vista, Eckert Van & Storage Company 
West Los Angeles, Bryan's Moving & Stge. 


COLORADO 


Boulder, City Storage & Transfer, Inc. 

Colorado Springs, Nicoll Warehousing 
Company, Inc. 

Denver, Amick Transfer & Storage Co. 

Glenwood Springs, Ralph A. Earnest 

Grand Junction, Citizens Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Gunnison, Johnny Bouchard 

Montrose, Blair Van & Storage 

Pueblo, Sully's Transfer & Storage Co. 

Salida, Salida Transfer Company 

Sterling, Yellow Cab Transfer & Storage 


CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia, Palmer Brothers 

Bridgeport, West End Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Bristol, Herman L. Burzier 

Cos Cob, Callahan Brothers 

Danbury, Mariano Van & Storage Co. 

Danielson, F. C. Davis Transportation Co. 

Groton, Whaling City Trucking Inc. 

Hartford, Charles F. Barnes 

Hartford, Nationwide Despatch & Stge. Co. 

Lakeville, Louis Arnoff 

Meriden, Cari H. Salka & Sons 

New Britain, C. and K. Movers 

New Canaan, New Canaan Mov. & Stge. Co. 

New Haven (West Haven), Bosburgh 
Company, Inc. 

Norwalk, Valleries Transfer Service, Inc. 

Norwich, Walter F. Congdon 

Stamford, Goulden Van Company 

Stratford, Derosier Storage Company 

Waterbury, T. W. Robillard 

Westport, Westport Transfer Company 

Willimantic, Watson's Express & Storage 

Wilton, John F. Goetjen & Son 

Winsted, Lovetere T, ansportation 


DELAWARE 


Laurel, Vernon's Delivery 
Smyrna, Cooper Moving & Storage 
Wilmington, North American Van Lines, Inc. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, North American Van Lines. Inc. 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables, Coral Gables Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Daytona Beach, Yost Moving Company 
Delray Beach, Industrial Terminal 
Warehouse & Trucking Co., Inc. 
Fort Lauderdale, Atlantic Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Fort Pierce, Hart Furniture & Storage Co. 
Fort Walton Beach, Atwell Transfer Co. 
Gainesville, Security Transfer & Storage 
Jacksonville, Allison Transfer Company 
Melbourne, Hart Van & Stge. of Melbourne 
Miami, John Morris Trucking Service, Inc. 
Miami Beach, Miami Beach Transfer 
& Storage Company 
Orlando, Safeway Stge. & Bonded Whse. 
Panama City, Atwell Transfer Company 
Pensacola, Atwell Transfer Company 
Perry, Leroy's Transfer 
St. Augustine, Craig's Serv. Truck. Co. 
St. Petersburg, Suncoast Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Sarasota, Bailey Transfer & Storage Co. 
Tampa, Florida Packing, Stge. & Mov. Co. 
Vero Beach, Hart Van & Storage of Vero 
West Paim Beach, Briggs Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
Winter Haven, Alpine Moving & Storage 


IDAHO 


Boise, Nielsen Transfer & Storage Co. 
Caldwell, Vanways, Inc. 
Coeur d'Alene, Atlas Warehouse Company 
Idaho Falls, idaho Falls Trans. & Stge. Co 
Lewiston, Star Truck Lines, Inc. 
Moscow, Hammond Transfer & Storage 
Mountain Home, Nielsen Transfer 

& Storage Company (See “Boise” ) 
Pocatello, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Twin Falls, Ford Transfer & Storage Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton, Hornsey Moving & Storage Co. 
Anna, W. E. Womick General Transfer 
Belleville, L. C. Frick Service Co., Inc. 
Berwyn, Kott Storage & Van Company 
Byron, Superior Sales & Service, Inc. 
Canton, Star Delivery Service 
Centralia, Jones Transfer Company 
Charleston, Cari Hall Transfer 
Chester, Roth Truck Service 
Chicago, North American Van Lines 
Clinton, The Obermeyer Transfer Company 
Danville, Baker Transfer & Storage Co. 
Dixon, Pearson Transfer Company 
Freeport, Vandenburg & O'Mara 

Transfer & Storage 
Galesburg, Puckett Moving & Storage 
Herrin, Lindsay & Son 
Highland Park, Rafferty Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Joliet, Your Movers 
Kankakee, Oberlin Trucking Company 
Kewanee, C. Malone Trucking and Trans. 
LaGrange, Thomas & Foy 
Lincoln, Barrick Transfer Company 
Mattoon, Carl Hall Transfer 
Morris, Waters Transfer 
Mt. Vernon, Harlow Moving & Stge. Service 
Peoria, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Peoria, Koch Transfer Company 
Peru, H. J. Tobler Transfer, Inc. 
Pontiac, Johnson Transfer & Storage Co. 
Quincy, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Rantoul, Johnson Transfer & Storage Co. 
River Forest, Fredrickson Storage 
Rockford, Nathan Lawson & Sons Transfer 
Rockford, Superior Sales & Service, Inc. 
Shelbyville, Vincent Reed 
Springfield, North American Van & Stge. Co. 
Sterling, Meyer & Ray Delivery Service 
Vandalia, Johnson Trucking Service 
, Waukegan, Waukegan Stge. & Warehouse Co. 


INDIANA 


Anderson, E. J. Cripe Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Bedford, Chas. R. Hutson 
Bloomington, Hancock Storage & Auction 
Service 
Bluffton, Bulger Moving & Storage Co. 
Connersville, Lambert's Auction 
Crawfordsville, Yellow Way Moving Co. 
Danville, Russell Stanley 
Elwood, City Moving & Storage Company 
Evansville, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Gary, Gary Storage & Van Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Carleton Transit Co., Inc. 
Lafayette, Speedy Delivery Service 
Logansport, Mathias Industries 
Marion, Hazel E. Lemon Mov. & Stge. Co 
Muncie, Lawson Moving & Storage Co. 
New Albany, Wright's Mov. & Storage Co. 
Peru, Guyer, The Mover 
Plymouth, Van's Transfer 
Portland, Mac's Trucking Company 
Princeton, Hope Moving & Storage, Inc. 
Richmond, Hilling Moving & Storage, Inc. 
Rushville, Lambert's Trading Post 
Shelbyville, Harry Anderson Trans. Co., Inc. 
South Bend, L. L. Hall Moving Company 
Terre Haute, McCrocklin Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Valparaiso, Landgrebe Motor Transport, Inc. 
Wabash, Bob Rish Trucking Company 
Warsaw, Himes Transfer 
Washington, Ray Leiby Transfer & Storage 


Macon, Watson Brothers Trans. & Stge. Co. 


1OWA 


Ames, Sevde Transfer & Storage 
Atlantic, Smiley Transfer & Storage 
Boone, Standley Transfer & Storage Co. 
Carroll, John Vanderheiden Moving 
Cedar Falls, Blue Line Transfer & Storage 
Cedar Rapids, Kenwood Transfer, Inc. 
Centerville, Hayes Transfer 
Charles City, Geesaman Transfer & Storage 
Clinton, Meade Transfer Company 
Davenport, North American Van Lines 
Decorah, White's Motor Transport 
Denison, Crouse Cartage Company 
Des Moines, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Des Moines, Des Moines Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Dubuque, Schaller Movers 
Eagle Grove, Steve Umthun & Sons 
Emmetsburg, McNamara’s Moving Service 
Estherville, H & O Transfer & Storage Co. 
Fairfield, Staliman Transfer Company 
Forest City, Pletcher’s Transfer & Storage 
Fort Dodge, Cy’s Moving & Storage Co. 
Fort Madison, Bryant Transfer 
Independence, Allen Transfer & Storage 
lowa City, Thompson Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Knoxville, Knoxville Transfer & Storage 
Marshalltown, Rinehart Mov. & Stge. Serv. 
Mason City, Heimendinger Transfer 
& Storage Company 
Mt. Pleasant, Midwest Transfer & Storage 
Newton, Merchants Transfer Company 
Oelwein, Proctor’s Transfer & Storage 
Ottumwa, Young Transfer & Storage Co. 
Red Oak, Red Oak Trans. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Shenandoah, Revell Transit Lines 
Sioux City, 1-Go Moving & Storage Co. 
Spencer, H & O Transfer & Storage Co. 
Spirit Lake, John Williamson Transfer 
Storm Lake, Thompson & Laird Transfer 
& Storage Company 
Washington, Washington Transfer 
Waterloo, Reed's Transfer & Storage Co. 


KANSAS 


Galena, Galena Moving Company 

Garden City, Garden City Transport, Inc. 
Goodland, Ramsey Transfer & Storage 
Junction City, City Transfer 

Manhattan, Zoeller Transfer & Storage 
Norton, ideal Truck Line 

Pittsburg, Pittsburg Transfer & Storage Co. 
Salina, Yellow Van Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Topeka, Knight Transfer & Storage Co. 
Wichita, Yellow Van Mov. & Stge Co., Inc. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City, Turley’s Transfer Company 
Corbin, Stewart Transfer 

Cumberland, Creech Produce & Trans. Co. 
Danville, Cardwell Truck Service 
Frankfort, Goins Moving & Storage Co. 
Hazard, Union Transfer Company 
Henderson, Paul Sheets & Sons 
Lexington, Cox Moving & Storage Co. 
Louisville, Abco Van Lines, Inc. 

Mayfield, Wilson Nall Moving 

Maysville, Germann Bros. Motor Trans., Inc. 
Middlesboro, Spangler Transfer 

Paducah, Peck’s Moving & Storage Co. 
Richmond, Day's City Transfer Company 
Winchester, Ecton Movers 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria, Hathorn Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Baton Rouge, David Moving Company 
Houma, Duplantis Truck Line 
Lafayette, Louisiana Warehouse & Dist. Co. 
Lake Charles, Brown Moving & Storage 
Monroe, Dixie Moving & Storage, Inc. 
New Orleans, Pendleton-Lyons Moving 
& Storage Company, Inc. 
Shreveport, Shreveport Moving & Storage 
Company, inc. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Haskell’s Transfer 

Bangor, M. G. Morissette and Sons 
Lewiston, L. Blanchette and Son 

Portiand, Alien Stge. & Warehousing Co., Inc. 
Portiand, William P. Haley 

Presque Isle, M. G. Morissette & Sons 
Rockland, Knowlton’s Moving Service 
Waterville, M. G. Morissette & Sons 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, The Hampden Trans. & Stge. Co. 

Bethesda, Bethesda Chevy Chase Transfer 
& Storage Company 

Cumberland, Meders Transfer 

Frederick, Meadows Van & Storage Service 

Hagerstown, Meadows Van & Storage 

Lexington Park, Patuxent Stge. & Van Lines 

Mt. Ranier, Barretts Transfer & Storage 

Salisbury, Nelsons Delivery Service 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol, F. L. Castine, Inc. 

Ayer, Ayer Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
Boston, North American Van Lines 
Boston, Remy Moving & Stge. Corporation 
Brockton, Careful Moving Company 

Fall River, Remy Moving Company 
Fitchburg, Peter & Son, The Mover 
Framingham, Herbert E. West, Inc. 
Gloucester, Andy's Delivery Service 

Great Barrington, Wheeler Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
Greenfield, L. E. Clapp 

Hanover, James E. Griffin & Sons 
Holyoke, Rogers Van & Storage, Inc. 
Hyannis, Cape Cod Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Ipswich, Wile Transportation 

Lowell, R. Fauvel 

Milford, MacDonald's Express & Stge. Inc. 
North Adams, James Broderick Truck. Co. 
North Amherst, John S. Westcott & Son 
North Andover, Wm. B. Kent & Sons 
North Attleboro, Rainbow Movers 
Northampton, David A. Nuttelman 
Pittsfield, Fred P. Cloutier, Inc. 
Southbridge, Peloquin's Express 
Springfield, Charles F. Barnes 

Springfield, Eimer D. Litch 

Three Rivers, Fontaine Trucking Co., Inc. 
Westfield, Thomas Williams 

Worcester, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Worcester, LaForce Movers 

Wrentham, DiPlacido Movers 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian, City Cartage 

Allegan, Allegan Transfer Company 
Alma, Alma Transfer & Movers 

Bangor, Charles Emmert Moving 

Battle Creek, Earns Mov. & Del. Service 
Bay City, Harris Moving & Storage Co. 
Birmingham, Birmingham Moving & Stge. 
Cadillac, Foster Bros. Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Cheboygan, J. L. Skowten Mov. & Stge. 
Coldwater, Dean Moving & Storage Co. 
Detroit, Abrams Moving & Storage Co. 
Detroit, Brandt Moving & Storage Co. 
Detroit, Robert Palmer Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Detroit, Drury’s Van Lines 

Detroit, Suburban Van Lines, Inc. 
Detroit, John R. Morgan Company 
Dowagiac, Grady’s Transfer 

Escanaba, Guindon Moving & Trucking 
Flint, Ford Moving & Storage Company 
Flint, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Fremont, Nieboer Trucking Service 
Grand Rapids, Jekel Moving & Storage Co. 
Hillsdale, Frank M. Schmitt Moving 

Iron Mountain, Trudell Transfer 
Jackson, White Star Truck Line 
Kalamazoo, Dependable Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Lapeer, Howard H. Green 

Marquette, Nystrom's Mov. &-Stge. Co. 
Mt. Clemens, Drury’s Van Lines, Inc. 
Muskegon, Warner & Schuitema Trans. Co. 
Owosso, Bruckman’s Moving & Trucking 
Pontiac, Volimar Moving & Storage 

Port Huron, Bradley & Son Mov. & Stge. 
Royal Oak, H. W McKinley Moving 
Saginaw, Bruce Cartage 

Sault Ste. Marie, Weir Moving & Storage 
Sturgis, Edward C. Eichler Transfer Line 
Wyandotte, Soncrant Moving & Storage 
Ypsilanti, Huron Valley Van Lines 


MINNESOTA 


Austin, S. L. Young & Sons 

Bemidji, Chief Distributing Company 
Brainerd, Reichert’s Transfer 

Detroit Lakes, Gray's Dray & Storage 
Duluth, North American Van Lines 

East Grand Forks, Hanson Maves & Co. 
Fairmont, Fairmont Truck Terminal 

Little Falls, C. Buck Moving and Furniture 
Mankato. Ben Deike Transfer & Stge., Inc. 
Minneapolis, North American Van Lines 
Owatonna, Glen Wilson Moving & Storage 
Red Wing, Haustein Transfer Company 
Rochester, Ace Transfer & Storage Co. 

St. Cloud, Maiers Transfer Company 

St. Paul, Beltmann Company 

Thief River Falls, O'Hara Bros. Company 
Wabasha, Wabasha Transfer Company 
Willmar, City Transfer 

Windom, Osteboe Motorway 

Winona, Winona Package Del. & Trans. Co. 
Worthington, Berger Transfer & Stge. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Brookhaven, Reed’s Transfer 

Columbus, Ewbank-Scruggs Company 
Corinth, Bell Coal & Transfer Company 
Greenville, Ewbank-Scruggs Company 
Greenwood, Chambless Transfer & Coal Co. 
Gulfport, Horace E. Dear Transfer Co. 
Hattiesburg, Eure Moving & Storage 
Jackson, Capitol Moving & Storage Co. 
McComb, Moore’s Transfer 

Meridian, McLemore Transfer & Storage 
Natchez, Doughty Moving & Storage Co. 
Tupelo, Kennedy Transfer & Storage Co. 


MISSOURI 


Boonville, Orscheln Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 

Bowling Green, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, 
Inc. 

Brookfield, Reams Transfer & Storage Co. 

Canton, Wagner Truck Service 

Cape Girardeau, Nichols Trans. & Storage 

Carrollton, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 

Carthage, Bert Meese Transfer 

Centralia, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, inc. 

Columbia, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 

Fulton, Craighead Truck Lines 

Hannibal, Breeding Transfer Company 

Hannibal, Orscheln Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 

Jefferson City, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, 


Inc. 
Jeflerson City, Missouri Van & Storage Co. 
Joplin, Bert Russell Transfer 
Kansas City, All Points Van Lines, Inc. 
Kansas City, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Kirksville, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Kirkwood, Kirkwood Moving & Trans. Co. 
Macon, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Marshall, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Mexico, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Moberly, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Monroe City, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, 
Inc. 
Rolla, Duncan Moving & Storage Co. 
St. Joseph, Comet Moving & Storage Co. 
St. Louis, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
St. Louis, Cord Moving & Storage Co. 
St. Louis, L. C. Frick Service Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Homeyer & Engelhard Moving 
& Storage Co., Inc. 
Sedalia, Dan Doty's Mid State Storage 
Shelbina, Orschein Bros. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Trenton, Bryant Truck Lines 
Webb City, Rex's Transfer & Storage 


MONTANA 


Billings, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Billings, McDonald’s Moving & Storage 
Bozeman, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Butte, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Glendive, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Great Falls, North American Van Lines, 
Inc. Warehouse 
Great Falls, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Helena, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Kalispell, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Lewistown, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Miles City, McDonald’s Moving & Storage 
Missoula, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Shelby, F & R Transfer 
Superior, Duncan & Dunn 


NEBRASKA 


Alliance, Arrow Freight Lines 

Alliance, Oregon Trail Company 
Fremont, Fremont Union Transfer Co 
Grand Island, Nielsen and Petersen, Inc. 
Lincoln, 1-Go Van & Storage Co. 
McCook, Campbell Transfer 

Norfolk, Andrews Transfer & Storage 
North Platte, Nielsen & Petersen, Inc. 
Ogallala, Ogallala Truck Line Van & Stge. 
Omaha, 1-Go Van & Storage Co. 
Scottsbluff, Oregon Trail Co. 

Sidney, Ogallala Truck Line Van & Stge. 
York, McAllister Transfer Inc. 


NEVADA 


Fallon, Devine Storage & Moving Service 
Las Vegas, West Coast Van Storage 
Reno, Devine Storage & Moving Service 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin, Morneau & Sons 

Claremont, C. E. Kelton 

Concord, Ray The Mover 

Dover, Ray The Mover 

Keene, LaPlant Trucking Company 
Littleton, Ellingwood Trucking Company 
Manchester, Ray The Mover 

Nashua, Nashua Transfer & Storage Co. 
North Conway, Tom Daley 

Plymouth, Clayton R. Merrill 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic Highlands, Banfield Moving & 
Storage Co. 

Bound Brook, R & M Movers, Inc. 

Camden, George H. Louderback 

Clifton, North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Deal, Elberon Express 

Dover, Peer’s Moving 


NEW JERSEY—(continued) 


Hackensack, Glock Bros. 

Millville, Youngs Express 

Morris Plains, Herbie’s Storage Company 

Newark, Federal Storage 

New Brunswick, R and M Movers, Inc. 

Paterson, William J. Vernay & Son 

Perth Amboy, Ruddy’s Moving & Storage 

Plainfield, Ace Line Moving & Storage 

Pleasantville, Red Vans—E. Walton Glick 
& Son 

Springfield, Carton Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Trenton, North American Van Lines 

Washington, Kinnaman Storage 

Whitehouse Station, R. S. Plog 

Wyckoff, Gee & Derbyshire 


NEW MEXICO 


Alamogordo, Apache Van & Storage, Inc. 
Albuquerque, Southwest Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Clovis, Valley Transfer Company 

Las Vegas, Wicks Transfer & Storage 

Los Alamos, Southwest Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Raton, Bennett's Transportation Co. 
Roswell, Roswell Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Cook Moving & Storage 
Bainbridge, Cady Moving & Storage 
Baldwin, L. 1., Austin Verity & Sons, Inc. 
Bay Shore, Bay Shore Storage Warehouse 
Binghamton, F. D. Pettis Trucking Co. 
Brewster, Prisco Brothers 
Bronx, Highbridge Van Co., Inc. 
Bronx, A. Santini Storage Co., Inc. 
Bronxville, Noble Van & Storage Co. 
Brooklyn, L. Curth & Sons 
Brooklyn, Thomas F. Heaiey 
Brooklyn, McNally Bros. Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Buffalo, North America Van Lines, Inc. 
Buffalo, P. J. Garvey Carting & Stge. Inc. 
Buffalo, Lafayette Storage & Moving Corp. 
Buffalo, Lincoln Storage of Buffalo, Inc. 
Buffalo, Wilson Moving & Storage Co. 
Catskill, Deyo Moving & Storage 
Corning, Naglee Moving & Storage 
Cortland, L. F. Hicks Trucking Co. 
Dunkirk, Dan’s Carting & Moving 
Elmira Heights, Naglee Moving & Storage 
Floral Park, L. 1., Floral Park Stge. Co., Inc. 
Flushing, Rabe Brothers 
Geneva, Geneva Moving & Storage, Inc. 
Glen Head, L. |., A. P. Whelen & Son 
Glens Falls, Dewey's Van Service 
Gloversville, O’Donnell’s Trucking 
Great Neck, Murphy's Storage Warehouse 
Hamburg, Fisher Carting & Moving 
Hamilton, Cossitt Motor Express 
Hammondsport, Des McCann Mov. & Stge. 
Harrison, Hugh Shea & Sons 
Hempstead, George’s Messenger & 
Moving Service 
Herkimer, Sam Lamanna 
Hicksville, L. 1., Empire Storage Warehouse 
Hudson, Grossman and Best, Inc. 
Huntington, L. |., R. K. Davis & Son 
Ithaca, Crispell Brothers 
Jackson Heights, Lenihan Mov. & Storage 
Jamestown, B. F. Fields Moving & Storage 
Kenmore, Kenmore Moving & Storage Co. 
Kingston, Kingston Transfer Co., Inc. 
Lake Placid, Otis Transfer Co. 
Long Island City, Steinway Van & Stge. Co. 
Malone, Chapin & Company 
Mamaroneck, Jubb’s Express 
Manhasset, L: |., Manhasset Storage Whse. 
Massena, R. A. Squires 
Medina, Merle T. Draper 
Middletown, Harry Eaton 
Monroe, Beckwith’s Moving & Storage 
Mt. Kisco, Murphy Brothers 
Mt. Vernon, Alfred Koepper 
Newburgh, Liner’s Express & Storage 
New York, Sofia Bros., Inc. 
Niagara Falls, Lincoln Storage— 
North American 
Norwich, Funaro’s Movers 
Nyack, Stierlen’s Express 
Olean, Geise & Son 
Oneonta, B-Line Delivery 
Ossining, Hiltsley & Cummings 
Oswego, Latour Moving & Trucking 
Plattsburgh, Legier Brothers 
Port Washington, Jack Fenlason 
Potsdam, Raymond Hooper 
Poughkeepsie, Roe Movers Storage 
Richmond Hill, Rabe Brothers 
Richmond Hill, B & B General Storage 
Warehouse, Inc. 
Rochester, George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 
Rome, Ingersoll Moving & Storage Co. 
Salamanca, Evans Bros. 
Saranac Lake, R. J. Marshall Trucking Co. 
Scarsdale, Noble Van & Storage Co. 
Seaford, L. |., Austin Verity & Son, inc. 
Southampton, B. R. Miller 
Staten Island, Joseph F. Drennan & Sons 
Syracuse, LaVoy Moving & Storage 
Tarrytown, Washington Storage Whse. 
Utica, People’s Express 
Watertown, Howard J. Rockefeller 


NEW YORK—(continued) 


Wellsville, Erwin’s Trucking Service 
Westfield, Westfield Mov. & Del. Service 
White Plains, Crozier Brothers 

Yonkers, Daniel J. Goodwin 

Yonkers, Hall Moving Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville, City Transfer Company 
Charlotte, Eastern Transit-Storage Co. 
Durham, Durham Transfer & Storage, Inc. 
Elizabeth City, W. W. Owens & Sons 
Fayetteville, A. W. Hawkins, Inc. 
Goldsboro, Jackson Trucking Company 
Greensboro, Tatum-Dalton Transfer Co. 
Greenville, A. B. C. Moving Co. 
Hamlet, Johnson's Motor Service 
Hendersonville, Shepherd Van & Stge Co. 
Hickory, Abernethy Transfer & Storage Co. 
Jacksonville, Wainwright Transfer Co., Inc. 
Lexington, Kepley Moving & Hauling 
Morehead City, Wainwright’s Moving 

& Storage Co. 
Morganton, Griffin Transfer & Storage Co. 
Mount Airy, Haynes Transfer 
Raleigh, Warren's Transfer 
Rocky Mount, Tanner Transfer Co. 
Salisbury, Trexler’s Transfer 
Spray, Bringle McBride Movers 
Statesville, Holland Transfer Co. 
Washington, W. C. Spruill 
Wilmington, Murray Trans. & Storage Co. 
Wilson, Forbes Transfer Company 
Winston-Salem, Yarbrough Transfer Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Bismarck, Move-Way Vans, Inc. 
Devils Lake, Move-Way Vans, Inc. 
Dickinson, Aberson Warehouse 
Fargo, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Fargo, Move-Way Vans, Inc. 

Grand Forks, Move-Way Vans, Inc. 
Grand Forks, Bill Whalen & Sons 
Minot, Move-Way Vans, Inc. 
Wahpeton, Lenzmeier, Inc. 

Williston, Move-Way Vans, Inc. 


OHIO 


Akron, Dickson Moving & Storage, Inc. 
Alliance, E. C. Decker Moving & Storage 
Ashtabula, Taddeo’s Delivery 
Bowling Green, Bowling Green Transfer 
Bryan, Bryan Truck Line, Inc. 
Bucyrus, Star Delivery & Transfer 
Cambridge, Marks Transfer & Storage Co. 
Canton, McKinley Storage & Transfer Co. 
Chardon, A. L. Calhoun Moving & Storage 
Cincinnati, Boweil Storage & Transit Co. 
Cincinnati, Weil Fireproof Warehouse Co. 
Cleveland, Ross C. Avellone 
Cleveland, D & H Moving & Storage Co. 
Cleveland, Cal Lee Moving & Storage 
Cleveland, Albert E. Ward, Inc. 
Cleveland, Warner Storage, Inc. 
Columbiana, Columbiana Storage Whse Co. 
Columbus, Hilltop Van & Storage Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Swormstedt Storage & Van Co. 
Conneaut, W. B. Coleman Co. 
Coshocton, Al Riley’s Storage & Transfer 
Dayton, Lewis & Michael, Inc. 
Defiance, Defiance Truck & Transfer Co. 
Delphos, Van Autreve Moving & Storage 
Elyria, Elyria Moving & Cartage Co. 
Fostoria, Dieter Truck Line 
Fremont, N. 1. Woleslagel 
Gallipolis, Mills Transfer Co. 
Geneva, The Geneva Transfer Co. 
Greenfield, White Transfer & Storage 
Greenville, Greenville Transfer 
Hillsboro, Hillsboro Transportation Co. 
Jackson, Davis Moving Co. 
Kenton, Kenton Transfer, Inc. 
Lakewood, The Wm. Fridrich Moving 

& Storage Co. 
Lima, Duff Truck Line, Inc. 
Lodi, Grimm Trucking Co. 
Lorain, City Transfer Co. 
Mansfield, Frank Williams Transfer 

& Storage Co. 

Massillon, Kaserman Moving & Storage Co. 
Middletown, Carr's Delivery 
Millersport, Kauffman Freight Lines 
Mingo Junction, R. Humes Transfer Co. 
Newark, J. J. Pfefler’'s Sons 
Orrville, Arnold Bros. Transfer Co. 
Painesville, Avellone Transfer & Storage 
Piqua, Border City Transfer Co. 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Ripley, Germann Bros. Motor Trans., Inc. 
Salem, Herron Transfer Company 
Sidney, Barnum Moving & Storage Co. 
Springfield, North American Van Lines 
Steubenville, R. Humes Transfer Co. 
Strasburg, Beller Transfer & Von Kaenel 

Trucking 
Sunbury, Main Trucking Company 
Toledo, North American Van Lines, Inc. 


OHIO— (continued) 


Van Wert, Don Smith 

Wapakoneta, Wapak Trucking Co. 

Warren, The J. M. Barbe Co. 

Washington Court House, Thompson's 
Transfer 

Wilmington, Sewell Motor Express 

Youngstown, Fullerton Transfer & Stge. Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus, Altus Hollis Transport Co. 

Ardmore, Sharpe’s Transfer & Storage Co. 
Bartlesville, Arrow Transfer & Storage 
Lawton. Lawton Storage & Transfer Co. 
McAlester, Sims Transfer & Storage Co. 
Oklahoma City, Tom Munday, Inc. 

Ponca City, Gregg Transfer & Storage 
Tulsa, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Tulsa, Tulsa Federal Storage, Inc. 
Wewoka, Fore Transfer & Storage Co. 


OREGON 


Baker, Ben's Transfer & Storage Co. 
Bend, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Coos Bay, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Coos Bay, K Lines, Inc. 
Eugene, Eugene Transfer & Storage Co. 
Grants Pass, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Hermiston. Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Hood River, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Klamath Falls, Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc. 
La Grande, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Lakeview. Lakeview Trans. Truck. & Stge. 
Lebanon. State-Wide Transfer 
Medford, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Ontario, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Pendleton, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Portiand, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Portiand, Hunt Transfer Co., Inc. 
Portland, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Portland, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
Redmond, Consolidated Freightways. Inc. 
Roseburg, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
St. Helens, L. C. Hall’s Truck Line 
Salem, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
The Dalles, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown, C. Keller & Sons 
Altoona, Lytle’s Transfer & Storage 
Bangor, Stout’s Moving & Hauling 
Berwick, A. D. George 
Blairsville, Lewis C. Kelly & Sons 
Bloomsburg, H. Edmund Miller 
Bradford, Pfohi Trucking Co. 
California, J. E. Marshall Transfer 
Chambersburg, T. M. Zimmerman Co. 
Clearfield, Krebs Brothers Transfer Co. 
Coatsville, A. Duie Pyle, Inc. 
Emporium, Emporium Trucking Co. 
Erie, B. F. Fields Moving & Storage 
Grove City, McKnight Bros. Transfer 
& Storage Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA-— (continued) 


Hanover, Shaffer Transfer. 

Jeanette, Robertson Motor Freight 
Johnstown, Morreliville Transit Co. 

Kane, Coleman's Motor Express 
Kittanning, Armstrong Moving & Stge. Co. 
Lancaster, Keystone Express & Stge., Inc. 
Meadville, A. N. Rohleder 

Milford, John Cicerone & Son 

Moosic, Akens Moving & Storage 

New Castle, E. D. Fee Transfer 
Northumberland, Paul S. Crebs 

Oil City, Hanna Transfer Co. 

Philadelphia, Louderback Transp. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Hoeveler Warehouse Co. 
Pittsburgh, North American Van Lines, inc. 
Pottstown, Oscar E. Yergey 

Pottsville, Evans Delivery Co. 
Punxsutawney, Kendra’s Transfer Co. 
Reading, Morris Kreitz & Sons 

Renova, Gerald J. Randsdorf 

St. Marys, St. Marys Transfer Company 
Scottdale, Wicker Trucking Company 
Scranton, William Land, Inc. 

Sharon, Copey’s Transfer 

Somerset, Schrock Transfer 

State College, Hoy Transfer Company 
Steelton, Geo. W. Weaver & Son, Inc. 
Stroudsburg, J. R. Lesoine Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Warren, Warren Transfer & Storage Co. 
Washington, McKean & Burt 

West Hazelton, Berlitz Brothers 

Wilkes Barre, Matheson Transfer Company 
Williamsport, Harman & Myers Express 
Williamsport, Roan’s Trucking Service 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence, Daniel E. Geary 

Providence, Lans Warehouse Company 
Warwick, Silver Arrow Van Lines, Inc. 
Westerly, T. H. Collings Moving & Storage 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken, Jackson Transfer 
Anderson, Joseph W. Morris Transfer 
Camden, Orr Transfer & Storage 
Charleston, Tumbleston & Scott Trans., Inc. 
Columbia, Donalan Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Florence, Privette’s Transfer & Fwdg. Co. 
Georgetown, Joyner Transfer Company 
Greenville, Leo Brown Transfer Co. 
Greenwood, Greenwood Transfer Co. 
Laurens, Laurens Warehouse & Transfer 
Terminal 
Orangeburg, Godwin Truck Lines 
Rock Hill, Rice Transfer & Storage 
Spartanburg, Eastern Transit-Storage Co. 
Sumter, Kelly Motor Lines, Inc. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen, Shevlin Delivery Service 
Brookings, George E. Perkins Stge. & Trans. 
Deadwood, Pioneer Transfer & Storage Co. 
Hot Springs, Black Hills Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Mitchell, Porter Transfer & Storage 
Pierre, Blue Line Transfer 
Rapid City, Rapid City Moving & Stge. Co 
Sioux Falls, Parker Transfer & Storage 

* Watertown, Skinner Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Yankton, Van Derhule Transfer & Stge. Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, A. B. C. Trans. & Storage Co. 
Clarksville, Marvin Hayes Lines 

Cleveland, Cleveland Transfer Co. 
Columbia, Victory Van Lines 

Dyersburg, Templeton Transfer Co. 
Harriman, V. C. Collins Movers 

Jackson, Tisdale's Transfer & Storage Co 
Kingsport, Tom Still Transfer Co., Inc. 
Knoxville, Sutton Transfer & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Lafollette, McCulloch Transfer & Storage 
Maryville, Sutton Transfer & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Memphis, Jasper Transfer & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Nashville, Osburn-Hessey Storage Co. 

Oak Ridge, North American Van Lines 
Paris. Kemp Transfer Co. 


TEXAS 


Abilene, Quick Service Transfer 
Amarillo, American Warehouse & Stge. Co. 
Austin, Acme Movers 
Baytown, Hasty Transfer & Storage Co. 
Beaumont, Kilpatrick's Flash Transfer 

& Storage Co. 
Big Spring, Neel’s Transfer 
Brady, Burks Transfer & Storage Co 
Bryan, McBride Transfer & Storage Co 
Childress, Mashburn Transfer & Storage Co 
Coleman, Burks Transfer & Storage Co 
Comanche, Burks Transfer & Storage Co 
Corpus Christi, Mac Transfer & Storage Co 
Corsicana, Ray's Transfer & Storage 
Dalhart, .Dalhart Transfer 
Dallas, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Dallas, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Dallas, Central Transfer & Storage Co., inc 
Del Rio, Star Transfer & Storage Company 
El Paso, Odom’s Transfer & Stge. Co., loc 
Fort Worth, 0. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Freeport, Harris Moving & Storage Co. 
Gainesville, Marlin Moving & Storage Co 
Galveston, Shook Transfer & Storage Co. 
Garland, Frank Wolfe Transfer & Storage 
Grand Prairie, Lewis Transfer & Storage 
Greenville, Frank Wolfe's Bonded Whse. 
Harlingen, Allen Storage & Transfer 
Henderson, Jimerson Transfer & Stge. Co 
Houston, Harris Moving & Storage Co. 
Jacksonville, H. T. Swink Bonded Transfer 
Kilgore, Taylor Transfer & Storage Co. 
Killeen, Waco Transfer & Storage Co. 
Laporte, Harris Moving & Storage Co. 
Longview, Cornelsen Transfer & Warehouse 
Lufkin, Denum Transfer & Storage 
McKinney, Thurman Storage Company 
Marshall, A. W. Dunn Transfer & Stge. Co 
Mineral Wells, Ware's Transfer & Storage 
New Braunfels, Paul W. Jahn 
Palestine, Palestine Transfer & Stge. Co 
Pampa, Bruce & Son Transfer & Storage 
Paris, Frank Wolfe Transfer & Storage 
Port Arthur, Langfords & Tutt Transfer 

& Storage, Inc. 
San Angelo, San Angelo Transfer Co. 
San Antonio, Merchants Trans. & Stge. Co. 
Seguin, |. W. Burrows 
Sulphur Springs, Frank Wolfe Transfer 

& Storage 
Texarkana, Economy Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Texas City, Harris Moving & Storage Co. 
Tyler, Francis Transfer & Storage Co. 
Waco, Waco Transfer & Storage Co 
Weatherford, Ware's Transfer & Storage 
Wichita Falls, Baker-Duncan Van & 

Storage Co. 


UTAH 


Ogden, Slade Transter 

Salt Lake City, North American Van Lines, 
inc. 

Sait Lake City, Sugar House Van Lines, inc. 

Tooele, The Barton Truck Line, Inc. 


VERMONT 


Barre, Anderson Bros., lac. 
Bennington Ruskin—The Mover 


Brattleboro, Earl F. Collins, Mover ° 


Essex Junction, Hilliker & McLure Van 
Service 

Rutiand, Wilson Fast Freight 

St. Albans, George E. Hilliker 

St. Johnsbury, A. J. Blair 

Saxons River, C. E. Kelton Motor Transp. 

White River Junction, C. E. Kelton 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria, Hamilton Moving & Storage Co. 
Altavista, Yeatts Transfer Co. 
Arlington, Cavalier Moving & Storage 
Berryville, Lioyd’s Transfer 
Bristol, Smith's Transfer & Storage 
Charlottesville, Norcross Transfer 
Clifton Forge, Arthur B. Hall Transfer 

& Storage Co. 
Culpeper, A. W. Hawkins, Inc. 
Danville, Merchants Delivery 
Falls Church, J. E. Anderson Mov. & Stge. 
Fredericksburg, Hilidrup Transfer 
Harrisonburg, Meadows Transfer 
Lynchburg, Knight Moving & Storage Corp. 
Martinsville, J. C. Wooldridge, Inc. 
Norfolk, Prudential Storage & Van Corp. 
Orange, Colvin's Motor Lines 
Quantico, Hilldrup Transfer 
Richmond, M. W. Cosby Co., Inc. 
Roanoke, Arnold's Transfer & Storage Co 
Roanoke, North American Van Lines, inc. 
Staunton, Guss Dull’s Transfer Co., inc. 
Waynesboro, John C. Westcott 
Williamsburg, A. J. Beninato & Sons 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen, Coast Truck Lines, Inc. 
Bellingham, Coast Truck Lines, Inc. 
Bremerton, Smyth Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Dishman, Valley Transfer & Storage 
Ellensburg, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Ephrata, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Everett, White Star Transfer, Inc. 

Fort Lewis, Smyth Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Grand Coulee, Pete's Transfer 

Kelso, Johnson Truck Service 

Kennewick, Richland Transfer & Storage 
Moses Lake, Pete's Transfer & Storage 
Mt. Vernon, White Star Transfer Co. 
Olympia, Smyth Moving & Stge. Co., inc. 
Raymond, Coast Truck Lines, Inc. 
Richland, Richland Transfer & Storage 
Seattle, Hunt Transfer Company 

Seattle, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Seattle, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 

Seattle, Smyth Overseas Van Lines Co., Inc. 
South Bend, South Bend Transfer Co. 
Spokane, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Spokane, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
Spokane, Smyth Van & Storage Co., Inc. 
Sunnyside, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Tacoma, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Tacoma, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 

Tacoma, Smyth Moving & Storage Co. 
Toppenish, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Walla Walla, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Wenatchee, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Yakima, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley, Perdue Transfer & Storage Co. 
Bluefield, Wallace Van & Storage Co. 
Charleston, English Moving & Storage Co. 
Clarksburg, Carmichael Moving & Storage 
Elkins, Hogan's Transfer & Storage 
Grafton, Greene's Transfer 

Huntington, Myers Transfer & Storage, Inc. 
Logan, DeHaven's Transfer & Storage 
Mullens, Goode Transfer Company 
Parkersburg, Hannan Transfer 
Peterstown, Frazier Transfer & Storage 
Princeton, Princeton Transfer & Stge. Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Algoma, C. J. Baudhuin Transfer 

Antigo, Aulik Transfer 

Appleton, Harry H. Long Moving & Storage 

Baraboo, W. C. Fulimer Transfer, inc. 

Beloit, Bruner Transfer & Storage 

Clintonville, DeVaud Cartage 

Colby, Colby Transfer 

Columbus, Kasper ice, Gravel & Moving 

Delavan, Weich Transfer & Storage 

Eau Claire, Schumacher Motor Express, Inc. 

Friendship, Hintz Dray Line 

Green Bay, Nowak Trucking 

Janesville, ) & W Transfer & Storage Co. 

Kenosha, Otto Nelson & Sons, Inc. 

Lacrosse, Terminal Express Transfer 

Madison, Roy's Transfer Service 

Manitowoc, Wetenkamp's Transfer & 
Storage Service 

Marshfield, Hauke Transit Line 

Menomonie, Brunn Transfer Company 

Merrill, Trego Transfer 

Milwaukee, Irving Kirsch Corp. 

Oshkosh, A. E. Buck & Son 

Portage, Zinke Dray Line 

Racine, Merchants Del. Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Rhinelander, Sweo Transfer Co. 

Rice Lake, Koepp Trucking Service 

Richland Center, Ewers Movers 

Sheboygan, Chair City Motor Express Co. 

Sparta, Miles Trucking Service 

Stevens Point, Standard Service Transfer 

Tomah, McMulien's Transfer 

Watertown, Ray's Dray 

Wausau, Allstate Furniture Movers 

Wauwatosa, West Town Furn. & Stge. Co. 


WYOMING 


Casper, Burke Moving & Storage, Inc. 

Cheyenne, Burke Moving & Storage, Inc. 

Cody, King Transfer & Storage 

Rawlins, Carbon County Motor Co. 

Rivertown, King Moving & Storage Co. 

Sheridan, Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc. 

Worland, King Moving & Storage Company 


ALASKA 


Anchorage, North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Anchorage, Smyth Overseas Van Lines, Inc. 
Fairbanks, Sig Wold Storage & Transfer 


HAWAII 
Honolulu, Smyth Hawaiian Van and Storage 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


Beaverlodge, Wolfe Transport 
Claresholm, Claresholm Transfer 
Edmonton, Congdon Van & Storage Ltd. 
Lethbridge, McLean Transfer 

Medicine Hat, Gas City Cartage & Storage 
Red Deer, Art Lincoln 

Wetaskiwin, Warnke Brothers Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack, Morrow's Moving & Storage 
Duncan, Armour and Saunders, Ltd. 
Kamloops, North River Coach Lines Ltd. 
Kelowna, Jenkins Cartage Ltd. 

Nanaimo, Schofield & Malpass Ltd. 
Nelson, West Transfer Company 

New Westminster, Belyea and Co., Ltd. 
Penticton, 0. C. Reed 

Port Alberni, Toms Brothers Limited 
Prince George, Rush Trans. & Stge., Ltd. 
Prince Rupert, Menzies City Transfer Ltd. 
Princeton, Princeton Van Service 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—(continued) 


Trail, Trail Cartage Van & Storage Co. 
Vancouver, Bowman Cartage & Storage Ltd. 
Vancouver, Diamond Moving & Storage 
Vancouver, Flanders Van Service Ltd. 
Vancouver, Green Ribbon Mov. & Stge. Ltd. 
Vancouver, Pease Van & Storage 
Vancouver, Reid's Mov. & Stge. Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, Victory Transfer & Storage 
Vernon, Vernon's Storage & Cartage Co. 
Victoria, Mcliwaine Van & Storage Ltd. 
Victoria, Stocker’s Security Storage & 
Warehouse Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


Brandon, Modern Storage Limited 

Dauphin, Lightning Delivery 

Gimli, Gimli Transfer 

Portage la Prairie, Portage Cartage 

Rivers, Taylor & Son Limited 

Virden, Coleman's Cartage 

Winnipeg, North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Winnipeg, North American Van Lines 
Canada, Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Star Storage, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton, Tuck's Transfer 

St. John, F. E. Daniels & Son 

St. John, C. F. Orser Moving 

St. Stephen, Wormell’s Express 
West Bathurst, Bathurst Transport 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax, Minshull Storage & Van Ltd. 
New Glasgow, Dickson Brothers Transfer 
Truro, Eastern Transport Limited 


ONTARIO 


Atikokan, Atikokan Transportation Co. Ltd 
Belleville, F. Lapalm Limited 

Brantford, Colter Cartage Co. 

Brantford, Burrows The Mover 

Chatham, C. Tomlinson 
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ONTARIO—(continued) 

Fort William, Superior Cartage (Lakehead 
Limited 

Hamilton, Fidelity Van & Storage Limited 

Kingston, Cunningham's Moving & Storag: 

Kitchener, T. P. Berg The Mover 

London, Mediand The Mover 

Mimico, McKenna’s Moving & Stge. Co. Lt 

Oshawa, Mackies Van & Storage 

Ottawa, Boyd's Security Storage 

Pembroke, Cassidy's Transfer & Storage 

Peterborough, Cal Nichols 

Port Arthur, Superior Cartage (Lakehead) 
Ltd. 

St. Catharines, Bird's Transfer Limited 

St. Thomas, Campbell Bros. Movers 

Sarnia, Campbell Bros. Movers 

Toronto, North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Toronto, North American Van Lines Canada 
Ltd. 

Toronto, M. J. Campbell, Limited 

Toronto, Dew The Mover Limited 

Toronto, Federal Moving & Storage 

Toronto, Frank Lamb, Limited 

Toronto, J. T. Middup & Son, Ltd. 

Toronto, Wallace's Cartage & Storage 

Weston, J. T. Middup & Son, Limited 

Windsor, T. M. Hampton Mov. & Stge. Ltd 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown, Keith MacKinnon Transport 
Summerside, Keith MacKinnon Transport 


QUEBEC 

Drummondville, Drummond Express Enrg. 
Montreal, Westmount Mov. & Whse. Ltd. 
Sherbrooke, Art Crawford Transport 
Trois-Rivieres, Alph. Germain Enrg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Moose Jaw, Wards Transfer & Storage 
Saskatoon, B. Grummett & Sons 
Shaunavon, Hooper's Transport 

Swift Current, Mike's Light Del. Service 


Ask Your Local NAVL Agent for... 


Two Helpful 
Booklets! 





BOTH can help make Your Job a Bit Easier 





“So You’re Moving” shows trans- 
ferred personnel how carefully 
their precious household goods will 
be protected when you move them 
via NAVL. Present a copy to each 
employee—it will be a big morale- 


booster. 


Ask local agent for as many as you 
need. And be sure to get our new 
Display Moving brochure—how 
to ship your exhibits quickly, eas- 
ily, economically, the modern way 


...in NAVL padded vans! 


“Better Move ALL Ways, the North American Way” 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Dept. TW 455 


North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


AGENTS IN MORE CITIES THAN ANY OTHER VAN LINE! 
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Shown in this aerial photo are four huge freighters of the Matson Navigation Co.’s Pacific fleet berthed simultaneously at the $9,000,000 terminal 


leased to Matson by the Los Angeles Harbor Department. 


Three of the large cargo ships often tie up at the marine facility at one time, but this was 


the first time four paid a simultaneous visit. Recent addition by the harbor department of a 300-foot wharf to the former 1,650 feet made this possible. 
Construction is already under way for an additional 300-foot wharf. When completed the marine facility will have a wharf a half mile in length 
which can berth five ocean vessels. Matson’s Pacific fleet of 26 vessels calls regularly at Los Angeles’ municipally-owned $150,000,000 harbor. 


Use of Contract Rates by Steamship Lines 


ry CARRIER steamship linesin of higher rates to shippers who refused 


various trades of the world, including 
trade routes between the United States 
and foreign countries, have and still use 
contracts between the steamship lines 
and shippers under terms of which the 
steamship lines grant to the shippers 
who agree to use the lines exclusively, 
freight rates differentially lower than 
those paid by non-contract shippers. 


These contracts and contract-rates are 
used to anticipate traffic requirements 
by the steamship lines and to enable 
them to combat more effectively contract 
carrier tramp steamship competition. 
These contracts and special rates have 
been attacked and defended in cases 
before the Federal Maritime Board and 
its predecessor organizations and in 
the federal courts. ; 

The law cannot be said to be completely 
settled but the trend of the cases has 
been to hold such contracts and special 
contract rates lawful if they do not 
result in monopoly, if they are open to 
all upon equal terms, and if they do not 
result in unjust prejudice against other 
shippers. 


Menacho v. Ward 
In an early case, decided in 1886, con- 
cerning the lawfulness of exclusive 
patronage rates in the United States- 
Cuba trade, the federal court for the 
southern district of New York decided 
that the charging by a steamship carrier 


to patronize the steamship line ex- 
clusively and lower rates to those who 
did was unlawful discrimination* In 
this case only two steamship lines were 
engaged in the New York-Cuba trade 
and both lines charged the same rates. 
Other vessels occasionally sought business 
in competition with these lines. 
Shippers who did not sign exclusive 
contracts were “placed upon the black 
list” by the steamship lines, and in this 
case the complainant alleged that the 


1 Menacho and Others v. Ward and Others (27 
Fed. 529), 1886. 


This is the final of a series of 
ten articles on Elements of Water 
Transportation by G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, chairman, Transportation and 
Public Utilities Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The first article appeared 
in Traffic World of July 10, 1954, 
page 73. 


defendants refused transportation on 
equal terms, facilities and accommoda- 
tions as those granted and allowed by the 
defendants to other shippers, and exacted 
from them “a much greater rate of 
freight” than charged shippers who were 
parties to exclusive patronage contracts. 


The court, in granting the injunction 
sought by the complainant, held that a 
common carrier may make discrimina- 
tions on rates based on the quantities of 
goods shipped by different shippers, but 
cannot lawfully charge a higher rate 
against shippers who refuse to patronize 
the carrier exclusively. 


The case was tried under common law 
and was decided before there was any 
federal regulation of water transportation 
in the United States. The court relied 
chiefly on British and American state 
court precedents. The court stated in its 
opinion: 

“The vice of the discrimination here 
is that it is calculated to coerce all those 
who have occasion to employ common 
carriers between New York and Cuba 
from employing such agencies as may 
offer. Its tendency is to deprive the pub- 
lic of their legitimate opportunities to ob- 
tain carriage on the best terms they can. 
If it is tolerated, it will result practically 
in giving the defendants a monopoly of 
the carrying trade between these places. 
Manifestly it is enforced by the defend- 
ants in order to discourage all others 
from attempting to serve the public as 
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carriers between these places. Such dis- 
crimination is not only unreasonable, but 
is odious.” ? 

The only practicable remedy to ade- 
quate redress was by equitable injunction 
which was granted. 


Congressional Investigation 


The contract rate system was the sub- 
ject of consideration in the long and 
searching investigation by a congres- 
sional investigating committee of combi- 
nations and practices in the shipping 
industry prior to World War I. The sys- 
tem was found to have almost worldwide 
application as a system adapted to ocean 
transportation. The report of the in- 
vestigating committee stated that an im- 
portant attribute of the contract rate 
system was its equality of rate treat- 
ment as between large and small ship- 
pers because no conditions with respect 
to volume of traffic were attached to the 
contracts. The report stated, in part: 

“The contracting parties agree to fur- 
nish steamers at regular intervals and 
the shipper agrees to confine all ship- 
ments to conference steamers .. . The 
rates on such contracts are less than 
those specified in the regular tariff, but 
the lines generally pursue a policy of 
giving the small shipper the same con- 
tract rates as the larger shipper, i.e., are 
willing to contract with all shippers on 
the same terms.” * 


The Prince Line Case 


An action was brought by the United 
States against the Prince Line, Ltd., and 





2 (27 Fed. 529, 534), 1886. 


= Report of Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
wwe awe “yee 587, 62nd Congress, pub- 
s' as House Document No. 805, 63 . 
2nd Session, Washington, D.C, 1914. een 


other foreign steamship carriers in the 
United States-Brazilian and United 
States-Far Eastern trade members of 
conferences.* The federal court for the 
southern district of New York in 1915 
held, among other things, that an agree- 
ment between all the shipowners en- 
gaged in the same trade as to, among 
other things, rates to be charged shippers 
so that they might meet the competition 
of trade from other countries was not 
in itself an unreasonable restraint of 
trade contrary to the Sherman anti- 
trust act, 1890. Rebates of state uniform 
amounts were given to all shippers who 
used the conference lines exclusively. 
Higher rates were charged non-contract 
shippers. 

This case came on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
1917. The Supreme Court held that the 
controversy was moot because World 
War I prevented the court from decid- 
ing the case on its merits. The decree 
of the district court against the United 
States Government was reversed and the 
case was remanded with directions to 
dismiss the bill of injunction without 
prejudice to the right of the government 
in the future to assail any actual con- 
tract or combination deemed to be in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
act.® 


The Bluefields Case 


In 1922 the United States Shipping 
Board dealt with a complaint which al- 
leged that an exclusive patronage con- 
tract between a steamship line and ship- 
pers in the United States-Nicaraguan 





4 U.S. v. Prince Line Ltd. et al., and U.S. v. Ameri- 
can-Asiatic $.S. Co. et al. (220 Fed. 230), 1915. 
5 (242 U.S. 537), 1917. 
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trade caused undue and unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage to shippers 
not parties to such contracts, and con- 
stituted unjust discrimination between 
shippers in violation of the shipping act 
of 1916.° 


The burden of the complaint against 
the steamship line was that it entered 
into contracts with shippers under which 
shippers were accorded a discount of 40 
per cent below the published rates of 
the carrier on shipments of general mer- 
chandise and of 20 per cent on lumber, 
in consideration of a written agreement 
binding the shipper to patronize the 
steamship line exclusively in connection 
with all shipments between the United 
States and Nicaraguan ports served by 
the steamship lines. 

Other shippers who did not enter into 
exclusive patronage contracts were ac- 
corded a discount of 25 per cent under 
the published rates on shipments except 
lumber on which the published rates 
were applicable.’ 


The situation was therefore that the 
published rates were paid by nobody: 
Non-contract shippers received discounts 
on most traffic of 25 per cent, and con- 
tract shippers received discounts of 40 
per cent. eee 

The exclusive patronage contracts and 
contract rates were made available by 


- the steamship line to all who were will- 


ing to contract and many shippers were 
parties to the contracts. The complain- 
ants were invited to enter into such a 





6 U.S.S.B. Docket No. 15, Eden Mining Co. and 
Tunky Trans. and Power Co. v. Bluefields Fruit and 
Steamship Co. (1 U.S.S.B. 41), 1922. 

7 Published in Bluefields Fruit and Steamship Co. 
General Merchandise Tariff No. 17, Supplement 1, 
effective May 10, 1919. 
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DEPENDABLE CARGO SERVICE 


to PUERTO RICO 


@ 2 sailings weekly from New York 

@ Weekly sailings from Philadelphia and Baltimore 

@ Sailings every 3 weeks from Jacksonville and 
Savannah 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


@ Weekly sailings from New York to Ciudad Trujillo, 
San Pedro de Macoris and Puerto Plata 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


@ Weekly from New York, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia—regularly from Savannah and Jacksonville 
to St. Thomas and St. Croix (Transshipped at San 
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$.S. Japan Transport 


Another Shipping Line 
moves to the Port of Long Beach 


On January 8 of this year Pacific 
Transport Lines began regular service 
from the Port of Long Beach to the 
Orient. The first ship to inaugurate this 
service was the S.S. Japan Transport, 
one of Pacific Transport Lines’ five 
C-3 vessels. 


States Steamship Company will be the 
Long Beach terminal agent. The new 
terminal facilities are at Berth 1, 
Pier A. 


Pacific Transport Lines’ ships sail 
every other Saturday on a regular 
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THE PORT 


schedule to the Far East. 


Pacific Transport Lines is keeping 
pace with the growing trend in the 
West to ship through America’s Most 
Modern Port. Because the Port of 
Long Beach is a debt-free Port it has 
been possible to plan and construct 
only the finest and most modern fa- 
cilities. Shippers appreciate this fact 
and that is why more of them choose 
the Port of Long Beach each year. 


We will be happy to supply you with 
the complete story of the Port, its facil- 
ities, and other pertinent information. 


OF LONG BEACH 


1333 El Embarcadero + Long Beach 2, California 
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contract but refused to do so because 
they wished “to avail themselves at op- 
portune times of the services of other 
carriers ...”. Except for one steamship 
line which operated for a part of the 
period covered by the complaint, the re- 
spondent furnished the only regular 
service between New Orleans and Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua. 

The steamship line defended the ex- 
clusive patronage contract and preferen- 
tial rate differential system on the 
ground that such arrangements and 
rates were necessary for protection of 
the steamship line against tramp steam- 
ship competition. 

From the exclusive patronage con- 
tractual relationship the steamship line 
was able to forecast, from past ship- 
ments, the approximate volume and the 
nature of present and prospective move- 
ments, and to arrange its schedules of 
vessel service to accommodate the traf- 
fic. The exclusive patronage contract or 
the preferential were not based to any 
extent on the volume of traffic offered by 
the shippers at any one time or over 
a period of time. No evidence was ad- 
duced “tending to show. any direct or 
indirect retaliation against the com- 
plainants for patronizing other carriers.” ® 
The complaint rested solely on the ex- 
tent of the alleged unlawful discrimina- 
tion based on the difference between the 
discounts accorded the “contract” ship- 
pers in comparison to those accorded 
the “non-contract” shippers. No evi- 
dence was introduced as to expenses 
incurred, loss of profits suffered, or dam- 
age suffered by the complainants. 

The shipping board found that the ex- 





8 (1 U.S.S.B. 41, 46), 1922. 





clusive patronage contracts and differ- 
entially lower rates granted to certain 
shippers by the one steamship line en- 
gaged in this trade resulted in unlawful 
discrimination in violation of the ship- 
ping act.° The fact of the unlawful dis- 
crimination did not, however, as a matter 
of course, establish the fact of inquiry 
and the amount of damage to which the 
complainant was entitled by way of rep- 
aration. 

The board, in its decision and order dis- 
missing the complaint, stated: 

“After full consideration of all the 
facts and evidence of record, the board 
concludes and decides that the exaction 
of higher rates from the complainants 
than from other shippers for like service 
under the circumstances involved in this 
case subjected the complainants to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disad- 
vantage, and constituted unjust discrim- 
ination between shippers in violation of 
sections 16 and 17 of the shipping act. 
Inasmuch as these violations have been 
discontinued, and no specific injury to 
complainants was proved, the complaint 
is dismissed.” ?° 

One of the most important cases con- 
cerning the lawfulness, under the ship- 
ping act of 1916, of contract rate prac- 
tices of steamship lines is the Raw- 
leigh Case. In Rawleigh v. Stoomvaart 
et al., complaint was filed by an import 
shipper using steamship line service be- 
tween the Netherlands East Indies and 
United States ports. The complaint 
alleged that the rates charged the com- 


® Shipping Act, 1916, Sections 16 and 17. 

10 (1 U.S.S.B. 41, 48), 1933, and Order, October 

11 Rawleigh v. N. V. Stoomvaart, M.I.J., United 
Seatoe Saveee Board Docket No. 80 (1 U.S.S.B. 
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plainant on shipments from the East 
Indies ports to those of the United States 
were higher than the rates charged 
others for similar service due to the 
maintenance by the steamship lines of 
which complaint was made of a con- 
tract rate practice. Under this practice 
or arrangement shippers who agreed to 
ship all of their shipments via the con- 
tracting steamship lines over a stated 
period usually not exceeding a year, were 
accorded contract rates substantially 
lower than the non-contract rates paid 
by the complainant and by others who 
did not enter into the contract agree- 
ments with the steamship lines. Both the 
higher non-contract rates and the lower 
contract rates were published in the 
steamship carriers’ tariff. The tariff pub- 
lished by the steamship conference con- 
tained a provision that when contracts 
exist between shippers and the steamship 
lines, cargo would be accepted for ship- 
ment at the contract rates published in 
the tariff and in all other instances it 
would be transported at the higher non- 
contract rates. The difference between 
the non-contract and contract rates was 
approximately 15 per cent. The complaint 
did not attack the amount of the differ- 
ential or spread but challenged solely the 
lawfulness of contract rate practice 
per se. 


The contract form was open and avail- 
able to all and the same contract and 
rates available to shippers parties to 
contract was offered the complainant. 
The contracts did not obligate the ship- 
pers to ship any specified quantity of 
freight in the aggregate or via any partic- 
ular vessel. No evidence was adduced 
that the steamship lines practiced any 
discrimination against the complainant 
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_42 deep-water piers... 
1214 miles of ship-berth space. 
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More shippers use the Port of San Francisco because 
it provides: 


1. Higher sailing frequency — 112 lines serving 
264 world ports. 


2. Shortest trans-Pacific route among California 
ports. With few exceptions San Francisco 
is final port outbound and first port inbound. 
This can save days in transit time. 


3. Unsurpassed cargo handling facilities— Above Pier 30-32, newest of the 

specially developed terminals maa facilities, combines 
i i ion. ormer finger piers into 

for grain, copra, onthe and refrigeration iden chi vedharueh terslindl 

4. 14 acre foreign trade zone. for fastest transfer of cargo. 

5. Invaluable business advantages due to Below P ¥ 50, Mission Rock 
San Francisco’s position as commercial capital of the i spe pur a ae coe. 
West in banking, insurance, finance, consular ay 


” aCe, . 29 acres of covered and open area 
representation, communications, transportation. ... berths 8 large vessels at once. 


PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO 


J. H. MYERS, Traffic Manager Ferry Building, San Francisco 6, Calif., U.S.A. 
Mid-Western Representative: European Representatives: 
LAWRENCE T. WAIDELL W. HALL & CO., LTD. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois | Aston House, 29 Rood Lane, London,E.C.3 
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THE 


VIRGINIAN 


IS IN THE 
PERFECT SHIPPING 
PARADE! 


As always, the Virginian is in the Perfect Shipping Parade, and pledges its 
cooperation in the 19th annual campaign of the Shippers Advisory Boards to 
reduce freight loss and damage. 


As the important connecting link between the vast midwest and the rapidly 
developing southeast, the Virginian offers shippers direct service to this area as 
well as to shipside at Norfolk, Virginia—one of the finest harbors in the world. 
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That’s what the..cost-conscious traffic manager 
says. He’s tired of expensive delays and realizes 


the dollar-saving advantages of routing both ex- 





ports and imports via a fast, friendly, always-on- 
the-job port. (Let us give you the facts on savings 


through the port of Charleston.) 
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1 VENDUE RANGE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Branch offices and representatives: 
NEW YORK: Al Bralower, 52 Broadway, WH 4-2575 
CHICAGO: Ralph Higgins, 327 S. LaSalle St., WE 9-5815 
ROCK HILL, S. C.: S. W. Pilgrim, 216 E. Black St., Phone 4369 
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or other non-contract shippers and for 
favor of contract shippers with respect 
to service or space. All conference steam- 
ship lines and one non-conference mem- 
ber line afforded shippers contracts and 
contract rates, and the contracts and 
rates were not used as a device to monop- 
olize the trade by. any one line or by 
any shipper. 

It was urged by the respondents that 
the use of the contract rate system 
enabled them to estimate the approxi- 
mate volume of shipments to be trans- 
ported by their lines, to promote stability 
of rates, to insure the regulation of serv- 
ice between the ports served, and to avoid 
uneconomical operation of vessels in 
excess of demand. It was argued that the 
contract rate system was of advantage to 
shippers also in that it enabled them 
to obtain better and more regular steam- 
ship services and be reasonably certain 
of service and rates without the threat of 
rate wars among steamship lines which 
would disrupt competitive relationships. 


Decision of Shipping Board 


In its decision, the shipping board em- 
phasized that the evidence showed that 
the complainant’s only disadvantage was 
the rate, and that its refusal to enter con- 
tract relationships with a steamship car- 
rier and obtain the contract rates was its 
desire for freedom to avail itself of casual 
tramp or other competition at cut rates. 

In holding this contract rate system 
lawful under the shipping act, the ship- 
ping board stated, in part: 

“The present proceeding . . . involves no 
issue respecting anything other than the 
lawfulness of the contract rate practice 
per se, and upon the record, we have no 
hesitation in determining, as urged by 
respondents, their practice under attack 
has not upon such record been shown to 
be other than fairly justified by em- 
bracive considerations of volume, reg- 
ularity and flow of cargo. In this connec- 
tion it is not persuasive that the re- 
spondents’ practice is unlawful because of 
the absence of materially different service 
before and since the inauguration of such 
practice by them. Manifestly, a basic 
reason for the inauguration of the con- 
tract rate practice was to secure protec- 
tion to the carriers of the established 
services, maintenance of which required 
heavy capital and overhead expenditures. 
These considerations, it would appear, 
justified adoption by the respondents of 
every reasonable measure, such as the 
contract rate practice per se, to assure 
the stability of competitive conditions 
necessary for the continuance of the 
regularity and frequency of service re- 
quired by shippers in the trade and 
which, except for introduction of such 
practice, might well become impos- 
sible.” 22 

The board’s report held, supporting 
generally the tentative report of the 
board’s Bureau of Regulation and Traf- 
fic, that the contract rate practice of 
which complaint was made did not re- 
sult in violations of the provisions of 
the shipping act as alleged.** An order 
dismissing the complaint was entered. ** 

The Japan—Atlantic and Gulf Case 

In an examiner’s proposed report in 
a complaint in the Japan-Atlantic and 
Gulf Freight Conference case before the 
Federal Maritime Board in 1954, the ex- 
aminer found no unlawful collusion or 





12 (1 U.S.S.B. 285, 293), 1933. 


13 Shipping Act, 1916, Section 14, Paragraphs 3 
and 4 Section 16, paragraphs 1 and 2; and Sec- 
tion ° 


14 Order, July 6, 1933. 
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The world famous Houston Turning Basin helps ships get 
in and out in a hurry, but even more important are the 
speed and care with which cargo is loaded and unloaded. 
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collaboration between steamship confer- 
ences in respect to exclusive patronage 
contracts and differentially lower con- 
tract rates maintained by the Japan- 
Atlantic and Gulf Conference, the New 
York Committee of the Inward Far East 
Lines and the Trans-Pacific Freight Con- 
ference of Japan.** 

The complaint filed by Isbrandtsen 
Co., a non-conference line, attacked the 
proposed freight rate differential of 9% 
per cent accorded to shippers agreeing to 
exclusive use contracts with steamship 
lines members of these conferences. The 
complainant alleged that such exclusive 
contract differential rates were unlawful 
under the shipping act of 1916 unless 
they reflected a difference in the cost of 
rendering the service or in the value of 
the service, and that no such differences 
in the cost or value of the service ex- 
isted. 

With the exception of an executive of- 
ficer of the complainant and an expert 
witness called by the complainant, no 
witness attacked the spread between the 
contract and non-contract rates of 9% 
per cent, or to submit evidence to show 
that the contract rate system would re- 
sult in unjust or unreasonable discrimi- 
nation, preference or prejudice. Ship- 
pers’ representatives from Japan ex- 
pressed the opinion that if there were 
any other method by which rate stability 
could be secured so that forward trad- 
ing could be carried on without risk, they 
would prefer that to the dual rate sys- 
tem, but that there appeared to be no 
other method to secure such results. 


The complainant’s attack on the dual 





15 Federal’ Maritime Board, Proposed Report in 
Docket No. 730, 1954. 








rates was focused upon the point that 
the difference in the contract and non- 
contract rates was not justified by dif- 
ferences in service or cost. The com- 
plainant, as a non-conference line, was 
not required to publish its rates and gen- 
erally it maintained rates 10 per cent 
below the conference non-contract rates 
and therefore at approximately % of one 
per cent below the contract rates. 


The proposed report recommended that 
this contract-non-contract system of dual 
rates be found not unlawful, relying chief- 
ly upon the holding of the shipping board 
in the case of Rawleigh v. Stoomvaart,* 
which he distinguished from the decision 
in the Bluefields case in which “a single 
carrier sought by contracts to monop- 
olize the trade by preventing use of the 
vessels of any other carrier over a period 
of three years. Shippers were permitted 
no choice of carriers, and participation 
by other regular carriers in the contracts 
was neither provided for nor contem- 
plated ... the lower rates to contract car- 
riers . . . were conditioned upon ship- 
pers patronizing the carrier not only from 
New Orleans to Bluefields but from all 
the carrier’s Nicaraguan ports of call to 
New Orleans. Moreover, there was no as- 
surance against increase of rates at any 
time without notice .. .”." 


Conclusion 


An examination of cases concerning the 
use of exclusive contracts and contract 
rates lower than standard rates indicates 





16 (1 U.S.S.B. 285), 1933, supra. 

17 Report in Federal Maritime Board Docket No. 
730, filed under General Order 76, by Examiner 
Furness, as reported in Daily Traffic World, Septem- 
ber 13, 1954. 
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that such arrangements are not unlaw- 
ful per se, under either the common law 
or statutory law in the United States, 
and may be used lawfully, provided: 

1. The contracts and special contract 
rates are open to all who wish to avail 
themselves of them upon equal terms. 


2. The arrangements are not used to 
“blacklist” or otherwise punish those who 
do not wish to use them or to coerce them 
to do so. 

3. The arrangements are not used to 
maintain a monopoly in the trade, and 
to drive or keep competitors from the 
field. 

4. The contract terms and the rates do 
not create unjust and unreasonable dis- 
crimination, preference or prejudice be- 
tween shippers. 





Shipper-Carrier ‘Roundup’ 


In Detroit Area Planned 


The Detroit Board of Commerce will 
keynote the 1955 Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign in the Detroit area with a con- 
signor, carrier, consignee “round-up” 
meeting, which will be staged by the 
board’s freight loss and damage com- 
mittee, on April 5. 

According to the announcement of the 
meeting it will consist of a program de- 
signed to illustrate proper and improper 
freight handling methods. There will be 
no speeches. 

The program will be held at Fordon 
High School, Dearborn, Mich. C. A. 
Justin, vice-president, sales and traffic, 
George F. Alger Co., will serve as mod- 
erator. 
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PORT OF GALVESTON 


Only 40 minutes from open sea, modern fa- 
cilities with the latest equipment, efficient terminal 
shedded warehouses fire 
. all this com- 
bined with capable and cooperative management 
makes the Port of Galveston the number 1 choice 
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Handling is an 
Everyday Job at 


THE 
PORTS of 
VIRGINIA 


These Specialized Facilities at the 
Ports of Virginia Can Save You Time and Money: 
HEAVY LIFT... Cranes with up to 90 net 


ton capacity. 
GRAIN HANDLING ... Shipside storage of 
more than 2,000,000 bushels. There are many other reasons why you 


FUMIGATION ... . Cargoes direct from vessel can save time and money at the Ports of 
to fumigation chambers Virginia. Favorable rate differentials, for 


example, resulting in substantial savings. 





SHIPSIDE PACKAGING coe Everything from Rails to shipside for direct cargo inter- 
ball bearings to complete hospitals. change. Sprinkler protected warehousing 
SPECIALIZED STORAGE a for low insurance rates. 123 steamship 


lines with regular sailings to 286 world 
ports. Get the whole story. Find out now 
OIL HANDLING... From cars to vessel, cars how you can save time and money via the 
to storage, vessel to cars, vessel to storage. Ports of Virginia. 


refrigerated storage space. 
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es years, Lackawanna has pioneered in the use of the most modern mech- 
anized equipment. In addition specialized facilities assure maximum protection 
for your shipments at every stage of handling. 

Lackawanna has also led the way in educating personnel to handle freight 
with speed and care. This continuing Safety Crusade is another reason why, 
‘Shippers who are in the know, choose the route of Phoebe Snow!” 

Visit our ‘‘Perfect Shipping” Train. During April a special exhibition train 
will show shippers the most advanced freight handling methods. Be sure to ask 
your Lackawanna agent about it. 


SS jackawanna Railroad 
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ONE OF THE KEYS to safer handling of 
your freight shipments is inside this new Southern 
Railway freight claim prevention car. 


For here is a completely equipped “theater-on- 
wheels,” with a 60-seat auditorium, a projection 
room for both motion pictures and slides, a radio, 
record players and tape recorder. Designed to “‘set 
up shop” any place along our lines, the unit is 
completely self-contained, with its own power gen- 
erator, heating and air conditioning system. 


Our yard crews and people who work in freight 
transfers will share in this new educational pro- 
gram at various points on the Southern. This new 
weapon in our never-ending fight against freight 
damage will help give your freight a safer ride on 
the Southern! SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Perfect Shipping Parade 


A ROUND-UP OF EVENTS, SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


Damage in Transit Reduced Effectively 


By Pre-Testing of Packaged Shipments 


Program Inaugurated by Porcelain Enamel Industry in 1948 Has 170 
‘Certified’ Companies as ‘Safe Transit’ Label Users, Is Open to 
Other Industries, Has Support of Associations of Carriers, Others. 


By JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN 


For manufacturers of ranges, home 
laundry equipment, refrigerators, 
typewriters, radios, television sets 
and other equipment produced in 
volume, built by workers on assembly 
lines, and packaged for shipment, an 
avenue of successful attack on the 
problem of freight loss and damage 
is available and is being used, in 
fact, by 170 manufacturing com- 
panies. 


Testimonials by its users indicate that 
this “avenue”—a loss-and-damage pre- 
vention program conducted by the Na- 
tional Safe Transit Committee, an 
organization sponsored by the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute, of Washington, D.C.— 
makes possible a close approach to the 
ideal of Perfect Shipping. 


Pre-testing of shipments, to determine 
their “shipability’—their capacity for 
resisting the shocks, jolts and strains to 
which they normally would be subjected 
in the course of their movement by rail, 
truck or plane to their ultimate destina- 
tions—before they are dispatched from 
the manufacturer’s plant, is the essence 
of the program. 


Premise and Policy Statement 

The premise of the “Safe Transit” 
program, according to John C. Oliver, 
secretary of the Porcelain Enamel In- 
stitute and of the N.S.T. Committee, is 
that “all manufacturing, engineering, 
and quality efforts are in vain if the 
product reaches its destination in a dam- 
aged condition.” The “statement of 
policy” of the National Safe Transit 
Committee, of which R. F. Bisbee, of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Mansfield, O., is general chairman, is 
this: 

“The National Safe Transit Committee 
is simply saying to shippers: 

“Tf you will test your packaged 
products by these test procedures, ex- 
perience has shown that your loss and 
damage and your packaging costs will 
be acceptable minimums. It is up to 
each shipper to decide whether or not 
he will use these test procedures. The 
program is entirely voluntary and im- 
plies no connection with tariffs, freight 
rates, claim procedures or any other ex- 
isting transit regulations.’ ” 


Post-War Problem of Claims 
The National Safe Transit committee 
came into being after the war, when the 
porcelain enamel industry members had 


reconverted their plants to production of 
goods for civilian use and the nation’s 
carriers were again concentrating on ci- 
vilian rather than military traffic. As 
production of civilian-type goods soared, 
claims for loss and damage to ranges, 
refrigerators, home laundry equipment 
and other enameled products embodying 
substantial investments of money rose to 
alarming proportions. Carrier spokes- 
men warned the shippers of such prod- 
ucts that something would have to be 
done to remedy the situation. It was ob- 
vious that if the bill for claims involving 
enameled goods continued to mount, the 
for-hire carriers would have to seek 
higher rates on such commodities to off- 
set the outlay for loss and damage 













claims. To the manufacturers it was 
equally clear that the increasingly 
troublesome problem of customer dis- 
satisfaction resulting from delivery of 
shipments in damaged condition re- 
quired corrective measures. 


Representatives of the Porcelain En- 
amel Institute and representatives of the 
carriers held discussions and conferences 
which, early in 1948, resulted in the de- 
velopment of the National Safe Transit 
Committee plan. The committee took 
form soon thereafter, and on August 9, 
1948, it was fully organized and its Na- 
tional Safe Transit Program was launch- 
ed as a strictly voluntary, cooperative 
and non-profit movement to combat 
damage in transit to home appliances 
and other finished products. 


Safe Transit Program Described 

In a 20-page printed and illustrated 
brochure the committee says its basic 
objectives include “the expansion of a 
practical program for reducing damage 
to packaged products during handling 
and while in transit, and enlisting the 
cooperation of manufacturers of home 
appliances and allied products for put- 
ting such a program into operation.” 
The brochure includes a comprehensive 
description of the Safe Transit pro- 
gram, which the committee says is “de- 


The label shows that this package meets the combined recommendations of the product manu- 
facturer, container manufacturer, testing laboratory and carrier. 
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signed to deliver the finished product 
safely from the assembly line to the final 
customer.” Excerpts from this descrip- 
tive material follow: 


“Industry’s part in the cooperative 
program consists of a proven pre-ship- 
ment testing plan that will determine 
the ability of packaged products to 
withstand normal handling from the 
production line to the consumer. 


“The National Safe Transit Commit- 
tee confines its activities to test pro- 
cedures for packaged products only— 
neither the package nor the product is 
considered separately. It is not the com- 
mittee’s intent to interfere with the 
prerogative of the individual manufac- 
turer in his design, fabrication or 
packaging techniques. 

“Pre-shipment tests as devised will de- 
termine whether the packaged product 
will stand or fall on the performance of 
the whole. Structural strength built into 
an article to overcome inadequate pack- 
aging is costly and unreliable. Packaging 
strength sufficient to protect an article 
with a structural weakness is costly and 
undesirable. In both cases, transit dam- 
age will likely be excessive. A change in 
the package, a change in the product, or 
a change in both—made on the basis of 
tests established by the committee—are 
left wholly within the manufacturer’s 
province ... 

“In conducting the pre-shipment tests, 
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Two aspects of the ‘Safe Transit’ testing procedure are shown here. 


© S ewilate the incident Shocks ir the handling 


>< Sa scientific test for packaged product: 
ighing ss than ODIbs.. and has been set 


" &S 2 Standard for industry by the Packagi 
cod Shipping Committee ote hacen (rane 


motrtute. and conforms with specifications of 
tne Anterican Society for Testing Materials. 


the magnitude of the shocks imposed on 
a packaged product by ordinary hazards 
in handling and transportation can be 
accurately measured with the approved 
test equipment. The N.S.T. pre-shipment 
test procedures are based on the repro- 
duction of these shocks in the manu- 
facturer’s plant or in the testing labora- 
tory, and, properly applied, they will re- 
veal the ‘shipability’ of the packaged 
product. These are strictly performance 
tests. The manufacturer must then de- 
termine for himself the cause of any 
failures—whether it is his container, his 
product design, or both .. .” 


Development of the set of pre-ship- 
ment tests used in the National Safe 
Transit Program was the result of co- 
operative effort between the porcelain 
enamel industry, on the one hand, and 
the carriers, on the other. Mr. Bisbee, 
the chairman of the N.S.T. Committee, 
had much to do with the development 
of a pre-shipment test by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, in collaboration 
with other manufacturers, in the period 
from 1936 to 1941—a testing procedure 
that resulted in reduction of Westing- 
house losses from damaged products 
shipped, from 3 per cent in 1937 to about 
1 per cent in 1941. 


Report on Research Project 

A research job, to compile data, sup- 
plemental to the previously existing 
information obtained by manufacturers 
and carriers, concerning vibration and 
shocks encountered by packaged products 
in transit, was begun in 1948 by the 
technical planning division of the N.S.T. 
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"cocportaton of packaged prods tothe customer. 





At the left is pictured an 


instrument for accurate measurement of shocks, the purpose of which is to provide means of recording 


shocks or impacts during handling or transportation of a shipment, for correlation of transportation 
tests to actual shipments and subsequent handling. This equipment is accepted as standard by the 
Association of American Railroads, the Railway Express Agency, American Trucking Associations, Air 
Cargo, Inc., and others. At the right is pictured a drop tester, the purpose of which is to simulate 
the ‘shocks incident to the handling and transportation of packaged products to the customer. 
is a scientific test for packaged products weighing less than 100 pounds, and the test has been set 
up as a standard for industry by the National Safe Transit Committee and conforms with specifica- 
tions of the American ‘Society for Testing Materials. 





This 
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Committee. This division worked with 
individual carriers and major carrier 
associations—the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., Air Cargo, Inc., and the 
Railway Express Agency—in the prepara- 
tion of a report which the NS.T. Com- 
mittee issued in 1950. The report made 
available to industry for the first time 
information showing the magnitude of 
shocks normally encountered by packaged 
products, from the manufacturer’s 
production line to their ultimate destina- 
tion. 


Recently, the N.S.T. Committee re- 
issued that report in expanded form. 
The new and more comprehensive re- 
port, the committee says, stresses “the 
fact that maximum shocks, regardless of 
carrier, are encountered during han- 
dling.” 

“This,” it adds, “includes loading and 
unloading into carrier’s conveyance, 
switching of trains, trailers and, of 
course, unloading, warehousing and de- 
livery to the ultimate destination.” 


Shock Recorders Used 


In the report, the technical planning 
division, headed by P. W. Bush, of 
Westinghouse, said: 

“It required many months and thou- 
sands of miles of test shipments to se- 
cure average conditions encountered. 
The test shipments were a part of regu- 
lar outgoing shipments involving transit 
condition handling ... 

“Instrumentation was necessary in 
order to accurately determine magnitude 


of shock, time and place of its occur- 
rence. 


“The shock recorder used in all these 
tests was a standard instrument which 
records both vertical and longitudinal 
shocks. Some of the tests involved two 
or more recorders mounted in such a 
manner that shocks in all four directions 
could be measured ... 

“The shock recorders were mounted in 
wooden boxes prepared as ordinary 
packaged products so as not to create 
any unusual attention which might have 


destroyed the value of the test ship- 
ments . 


Maximum Shocks in Handling 


“This information is not intended in 
any way to show differences or to be a 
comparison of carriers or methods of 
transportation. It does point out, how- 
ever, that the maximum shocks, regard- 
less of type of carrier employed, are 
basically of the same magnitude, and 
normally occur during handling opera- 
ors...” 

The technical planning division’s sum- 
mary of test data contains reproductions 
of recording tape showing shock meas- 
urements. The width of the tape is di- 
vided into five zones. The most severe 
shocks are those which cause the re- 
corder stylus to extend its markings into 
the fifth zone. Such measurements were 
recorded for packaged shipments han- 
dled by motor trucks, by air carrier, by 
rail (in freight service), by railway ex- 
press, and on two-wheel hand trucks. 

“Regardless of carrier employed,” the 
division concluded in its report, “fifth 
zone shocks are encountered. This estab- 
lishes fifth zone shocks as a minimum 
requirement for the packaged product 
to withstand in order to arrive at its 
destination in a satisfactory condition.” 

Less than a year after the National 
Safe Transit Program had been insti- 
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All freight cars may look alike from the oh 
outside . .. but one look inside Mo-Pac’s 
growing fleet of new DF (Damage-Free) 
cars and you'll find the latest answer to 
shipping’s oldest problem—reducing 
Freight Loss and Damage. 


The side walls of the DF car contain a series of 










belt rails... perforated to provide numerous lock- 


ing positions for the tough steel fingers of cross 






bars, deck boards and platforms. 





This strong, rigid support can be designed 
to fit the special needs of any type ship- 
ment. The bars cannot slide loose in 
transit and can be released by fingertip 
operation. These cars have proved to be 
particularly adaptable for shipments re- 
quiring stop-overs for partial unloading 
and permit removing a portion of lading 
without disrupting the remainder. 
* % * 

For complete information about “DF” 
cars and the many other modern Mo- 
Pac facilities for speeding your ship- 
ments safely and surely to, from and 
through the West and Southwest... 
call your nearest Missouri Pacific traffic 
representative. 
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tuted, participants in the program be- 
came insistent that there should be some 
way to identify their packaged products 
that had met the test requirements of 
the Safe Transit Committee. Respond- 
ing to this demand, the committee caused 
to be designed the red and yellow “Pre- 
Tested Safe Transit Shipment” label 
reproduced (in black and white) with 
this article. 

The label has the two-fold purpose 
of advising freight-handling personnel 
that the manufacturer has done his part 
to assure safe arrival of his product and 
that the responsibility for safe delivery 
now lies with the handlers of the ship- 
ment. 

The Safe Transit label is not avail- 
able to the manufacturer until, on the 
basis of his packaged products meeting 


Full 







































the pre-shipment tests, his company has 
been certified under the National Safe 
Transit Program. On an application 
form which he may obtain from the 
N.S.T. committee, the manufacturer is 
asked to show whether the testing pro- 
cedures will be carried on in his own 
plant or by a Safe Transit certified test- 
ing laboratory. If the Safe Transit tests 
are to be conducted in his own plant, he 
is also asked to specify the test equipment 
his company possesses; he is asked to 
state whether his company will be testing 
under “Project 1” (for packaged products 
weighing 100 pounds or more) or “Preject 
1-A” (for packaged products weighing 
less than 100 pounds); and he is asked to 
state the name and address of the com- 
pany representative to whom Safe 
Transit correspondence should be sent. 


.-- For PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Coluinbia River Gateway to the World! 


Portland ships outward nearly twice as much dry cargo as 
any other Pacific Coast port. Portland is going places. 
Approximately $10,000,000 is being spent. Docks will be 
modernized and expanded. Marine grain elevator will be 
the largest west of the Mississippi. Modern bulk cargo facil- 
ities will be built. These projects are underway.. 
tion is going ahead. Now, more than ever.. 


. construc- 


“It’s Good Business to Ship Through the Port of Portland.” 
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Commission of Public Docks 


3070 W.W. Front 
Portiand 10, Ore. 


T. P. Guerin 
Gen. Mgr. 


‘The Columbia River 
eaaewey 6 to the World" 
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He signs an affirmation that his com- 
pany’s testing procedures will be “in con- 
formity with the provisions of Project 
1 and Project 1-A in the manner and se- 
quence prescribed by the National Safe 
Transit Committee.” If he indicates that 
his tests will be conducted in a Safe 
Transit laboratory, he is asked to sub- 
mit his application together with a 
laboratory report indicating that one 
line of his packaged products has met 
the test requirements. 


Certified Testing Laboratories 


There are now 37 “Safe Transit cer- 
tified” laboratories for pre-testing ship- 
ments in the National Safe Transit 
Program. Each of those laboratories 
has been certified on the basis of having 
installed all the necessary equipment 
for conducting the Safe Transit pre- 
shipment tests. Some are container firms 
that have equipped Safe Transit labora- 
tories as.a service to their customers; 
others are independent testing labora- 
tories that base their fees on the service 
rendered. Each Safe Transit laboratory 
is authorized by the National Safe Tran- 
sit Committee to conduct the Safe Tran- 
sit tests for manufacturers seeking cer- 
tification under the N.S.T. program and 
to report to the committee whether or 
not a manufacturer’s packaged products 
meet the test requirements that have 
been established by the committee. Lists 
of names and addresses of these certified 
Safe Transit laboratories (as well as 
other literature concerning the Safe 
Transit program) may be obtained on 
request from the National Safe Transit 
Committee, Associations Building, 1145 
Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

To conduct his own pre-shipment 
tests, the N.S.T. Committee says, the 
manufacturer needs to install “only two 
simple pieces of equipment (vibration 
and impact) for products weighing over 
100 pounds, with a single instrument re- 
quired for calibration purposes. For 
products weighing less than 100 pounds, 
a simple drop tester may be substituted 
for the incline-impact tester. For a total 
of from $2,000 to $2,500, a manufacturer 
may install all needed equipment for 
conducting pre-shipment tests and for 
periodic control testing.” 

According to the N.S.T. Committee, 


PRE- TESTED 
SAFE TRANSIT 
SHIPMENT 


The manufacturer certifies that this 
PACKAGED PRODUCT meets the pre- 

shipment testing standards established 
by the National Safe Transit Committee 
and will withstand NORMAL transpor- 
tation and handling hazards. 


















NATIONAL 
SAFE TRANSIT 






1145 - 19th St.,N.W. 
Washington 6, 


SAFE HANDLING 
YOUR JOB / 


© PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE. INC. 





PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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Satisfy shippers 
and cut costs with _y.6.. 





The secure steel construction of N-S-F, with the unique nailable steel grooves for blocking, 
satisfies the requirements of every shipper. What’s more, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING eliminates 
costly out-of-service time caused by bad-order floors. Naturally Shippers Favor N-S-F. 


Complete engineering and cost data 
available from Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration, Steel Floor Division, Ecorse, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. Sales representa- 
tives in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, 

NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is made of low-alloy Montreal, and New York. 

N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel—remarkably strong, 

corrosion resistant—formed into channels, and GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 

welded together to form a unique nailing groove. UNIT OF 

Nail is clinched in tight grip of steel, yet can F 


be readily removed. NATIONAL i 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


PAVES THE WAY TO ALL-STEEL FREIGHT CARS 
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more and more certified companies are 
“recognizing the real sales appeal in the 
Safe Transit label” and are integrating 
this symbol into their sales presentations 
and customer-relations activities. 


Placards for Carloads 


For carload or truckload shipments of 
packaged products that qualify for the 
Safe Transit label, the N.S.T. Com- 
mittee makes available to the companies 
certified under the Safe Transit pro- 
gram, a 9-by-ll-inch Safe Transit car 
placard, designed to improve the han- 
dling of the car or truck. The car plac- 
ard has official approval of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and other 
carrier organizations. In addition to 
the words, “Pre-Tested Safe Transit 
Shipment—National Safe Transit Pro- 
gram—Make Safe Handling Your Job,” 
these placards bear the words “Home 
Appliances” and “Handle With Care” 
in large type, at the top and bottom of 
the placard, respectively. 

Illustrative of the carriers’ attitude 
toward shipments bearing Safe Transit 
labels or placards is the following state- 
ment made by J. J. Toughey, superin- 
tendent, loss and damage prevention, of 
the Railway Express Agency’s transpor- 
tation department, in a letter written to 
Chairman Bisbee, of the N.S.T. Commit- 
tee, December 16, 1954: 

“If a manufacturer cares enough to 
pre-test his packaged product and uses 
the National Safe Transit label, it pro- 
claims that he is doing everything pos- 
sible to live up to his obligations outlined 
in the National Safe Transit program. 
In such cases we will exercise every 
possible care and precaution with those 
packages that bear the label on the basis 
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of the ‘two-way street’—if the manufac- 
turers do their part we, as a carrier, will 
do our part.” 


One of several other ways in which 
the carriers are cooperating in the 
NS.T. program is by the showing, at 
meetings of carrier organizations or em- 
ploye groups, of the N.S.T. Committee’s 
30-minute, 16-millimeter color-sound 
film, “The National Safe Transit Pro- 
gram.” Container laboratories and 
manufacturers also have exhibited the 
film on numerous occasions. The rental 
fee is $10. 


Testimonials of N.S.T. Participants 


Enthusiasm for the N.S.T. program on 
the part of participants in it is evidenced 
by testimonials such as the following: 

Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario, 
Canada: “At the time of our application 
for National Safe Transit certification 
our damages on an over-all picture were 
24 per cent; this has not been reduced 
to 2 per cent through N.S.T. tests.” 


Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, Effingham, Ill.: “Safe Transit has 
paid for itself many times over in 
reduced damage costs, dealer and dis- 
tributor good will. . .” 


Globe American Corporation, Kokomo, 
Ind.: “Our damage reports prove beyond 
any question of a doubt that since using 
the N.S.T. procedures, rich dividends 
have been paid through a reduction in 
damaged finished products.” 


Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
Tll.: “A daily Safe Transit test detects 
trouble immediately, and we are able 
to correct it, which has aided us in 
reducing our damage in transit to below 
1 per cent ... We have reduced the cost 
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of our crating 
cent.” 

Day & Night Division, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., Monrovia, Calif.: “An- 
other item which makes the program 
economically sound is the fact that we 
have been able to review packaging, and 
have designed new packages at ap- 
preciable savings to our company. Sav- 
ings which have already been effected 
have more than paid for the testing 
expenses which have been accumulated.” 

Easy Washing Machine Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y.: “Figures are available showing 
savings of approximately 10 per cent on 
the cost of a container due to NS.T. 
pre-shipment testing.” 


Advice on Carloading Methods 


Advice to shippers in the form of a 
delineation of methods of loading, brac- 
ing, blocking and unloading shipments 
moving by rail is contained in a 24-page, 
illustrated brochure prepared by the 
N.S.T. Committee’s loading research di- 
vision. Subjects covered in the brochure 
include: Selection and preparation of 
railway car equipment; proper stowing 
of lading in cars; proper construction 
and use of wood gates or bulkheads; 
floating loads braced with steel strap- 
ping; anchored loads braced with steel 
strapping; loads braced with rigid block- 
ing; loading and unloading; and car- 
loading methods (described by means of 
sketches and photographs). 

The latest project of the N.S.T. Com- 
mittee’s technical planning division has 
been development of a “procedure for 
pre-shipment testing of basic carload- 
ing’”—a procedure designated as “Project 
1B” and described by the committee as 
“one more step toward the committee’s 
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NEAR EAST « ASIA ¢ AFRICA 


Specify S-A-S, for responsible one-carrier hand- 
. with through reservations to 
final destination. One-class service only. 


ling all the way . . 


Use CauirorniA-Europe direct S-A-S air cargo 
service, too, for all West Coast movements. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


FOR CARGO RESERVATIONS 
call your agent or S-A-S 
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New York 20, N. Y. 
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Irs NIGHT NOW, and the streetcars don’t run so fre- 
quently. Not many people in the streets, either—a few 
late workers hurrying home, scattered groups of entertain- 
ment-seekers, and the all-night crews that clean and primp 
the tall office buildings for the next day’s business. You're 
tired and you ought to be. You've been down here twelve 
—or was it thirteen?—hours, working. But you’re happy, 
too, because you know you're going somewhere and that 
somewhere is up. 














You work hard at your job, conscientiously, because you 
know that there’s no substitute for practical experience; 
and then, when your work day is over, you go to school 
to gain that extra training, that extra rounding-out that 
will move you surely up the ladder to greater responsi- 
bilities and greater recognition. 


This may be you, building your career—or a promising 
junior employee whom you are training for greater re- 
sponsibility. In either case, you recognize that specialized 
training is essential for executive growth; that the big jobs, 
the top jobs are for men who can buttress their on-the- 
job experience with the skills and knowledge that come 
from directed study. 


The increasing stature of the traffic manager, the grow- 
ng complexity of his job and his importance as a member 
' the management team—all these underline the impor- 
ince of specialized traffic education for men on the way 
up. If you are success-minded, or if you want to develop 
the full potentialities of your juniors, we urge you to in- 
vestigate the curricula of the College of Advanced Traffic 
and the Academy of Advanced Traffic. There are avail- 
able a number of study-plans which can be geared to your 
individual needs—full-time day study or part-time evening 
study; preparation for the American Society of Traffic and 
l'ransportation Examinations, courses in Interstate Com- 

merce Law; special subjects in traffic and transportation; 
and correspondence courses for those unable to attend 
resident classes. 
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Academy of Advanced Traffic 


Dept. PSA 
63 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 
Witherspoon Bldg.—Walnut & Juniper Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Advanced Traffic 


Dept. PSA 
22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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goal of reducing transit losses to an ab- 
solute minimum.” 


In addition to the A.A.R., the A.T.A. 
and Air Cargo, Inc., organizations en- 
dorsing the N.S.T. program include the 
National Industrial Traffic League, the 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, the American 
Standards Association, Inc., the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, four 
associations of shipping container manu- 
facturers, and several associations of 
manufacturers of home appliances. 


Mr. Oliver states that the N.S.T. pro- 
gram now has more certified participants 
outside the porcelain enamel industry 
than it has within the industry. The 
certified companies include builders of 
office equipment, radios, television sets, 
electric fans, and a number of other 
“non-enameled” items. 


Financing of N.S.T, Program 


“We want to let any industry know 
what we’re doing,” he says. “We're in- 
terested in having other industries parti- 
cipate, if they can use what we have set 
up. It will cost them nothing to join 
the Safe Transit program. There is no 
charge for certification or any fee in 
connection with participation in the 
National Safe Transit Program. The pro- 
gram’s only source of income is from the 
sale of the Safe Transit label which is 
supplied to participating companies at 
nominal prices. About 12 million of 
these labels are used each year. 


“Who's paying for this National Safe 
Transit program? The primary out-of- 
pocket expenses of the N.S.T. Committee 
are for educational work and continuing 
technical research; they amount to about 
$20,000 a year. A small margin on Safe 


Transit label sales covers a portion of 
this and the (Porcelain Enamel) Insti- 
tute makes up the difference. But the 
amount, in dollars, spent by the N.S.T. 
Committee is infinitesimal compared 


Vibration testing machine at Bigelow-Garvey 
Lumber Co., Chicago, one of the 37 laboratories 
certified under the National Safe Transit program. 


with the time and money spent by the 
individual companies and committee 
members to carry forward the Safe 
Transit program.” 


Benefits for Shippers 

The Safe Transit Committee enu- 
merates the benefits that shippers can 
receive from its program, as follows: 

“1. Reduced Product Losses in Transit. 
You know before your product is shipped 
that it is so designed and so packaged 
that it will withstand normal handling 
and transportation. 

“2. Reduced Packaging Costs. With 
guesswork eliminated, extra packing is 


BY-PASSES 
CHICAGO 
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no longer necessary. You can now deter- 
mine the minimum requirements for thx 
packaged product that will deliver safe 
ly 


“3. Better Quality Control. Establish- 
ing a periodic pre-shipment testing 
schedule will enable you to maintain thx 
uniform quality of your product and 
package. 

“4. A Tool for Design Engineering. De- 
sign engineers can precheck new designs 
and construction features for ‘shipability’ 
before recommending the new features 
for production. 

“5. Improved Carrier, Distributor and 
Dealer Relations. Carriers, distributors 
and dealers recognize the Safe Transit 
participant as a manufacturer who has 
done his part to assure the safe delivery 
of his product. 

“6. A Vital Sales Aid. You have a def- 
inite sales advantage when your custom- 
ers are shown that pre-shipment test- 
ing saves them the trouble and ex- 
pense of handling damaged goods.” 


Santa Fe Claim Payments 
Down 17 Per Cent in ‘54 


Freight loss and damage claims against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way were reduced $1,050,000, or 17 per 
cent, in 1954 as compared with 1953, 
according to L. M. Olson, assistant to 
vice-president of the company, Chicago. 

Mr. Olson said that major reductions 
of claims were achieved in such com- 
modities as grains, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, livestock, glass and glass 
articles. He said that claims attributed 
to such causes as loss of entire pack- 
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| ages, loss of bulk commodities, delay 
|} and train accidents, were “considerabl) 
| reduced.” Success of the 1954 campaig: 
| to reduce claim payments was due t 
several factors, including a plan o 
instructing employes in careful han 
| dling, use of a transparent box car fo 
exhibitions, use of motion picture en 
titled “Pay Day,” which emphasize: 
moving freight without loss and damage 
and numerous meetings held all ove: 
the Santa Fe system, said Mr. Olson 
He stated that the use of impact re- 
B | corders in loads particularly susceptibk 
| to damage had reflected “satisfactory’ 
results. 








Bulk Containers Reported 
Gaining in Popularity, as 
Means of Reducing Costs 


A major part of the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation’s booth at the 
1955 Packaging Show to be held April 
18-21 in the International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago, will be devoted to 
| bulk containers because, it says, in- 
| terest in such containers is growing. 
“Many manufacturers have found,” 


| the Gaylord corporation reports, “that 
combining a multiplicity of smaller units 











Now 100% Dieselized 
to better handle | into one master pack results in signifi- 


| cantly lower over-all packaging cost per 
pound of product. This reflects savings 


your freight! | at practically every step in the materials 


handling chain of operation.” 


Such savings, according to Gaylord, 
may include: (1) Lower labor cost 
through reduction in number of individ- 
ual packages handled; (2) ease of han- 










Diesels enable quicker dispatch . . . smoother 


handling ... faster schedules. BIG reasons for dling with power equipment; (3) faster 

: . ‘ . | car loading and unloading; (4) reduced 
calling Santa Fe for help with your shipping shipping tare weight: (5) saving in 
problems when the chips are down. warenemne space Ste bath samy one 


filled containers, and (6) more conven- 
ient and economical handling by the 
There are 61 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one | end user or customer. 

\ in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. | “Trail-blazing examples of successful 

} | bulk packaging include the Gaylord con- 
tainer used by Dow Chemical Co. for 
shipping 1,000 pounds of Styron plastic 
| pellets. American Motors Corporation 
| reported savings of $80,000 a year as a 
result of receiving their plastic raw ma- 
terials in this container. ... 

“Bulk packages lend themselves equal- 
ly well to multiple units of manufac- 
tured items. Briggs & Stratton ship 60 
gasoline engines for power lawn mowers 




















Johnny Careful Says: 


EVERYBODY IN THE PERFECT SHIPPING 
PARADE TO PREVENT LOSS AND DAMAGE 
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in a palletized pack consisting of five 
tiers of boxes each containing 12~-en- 
gines. 

“An outstanding example of profitable 
bulk packaging is the unit developed by 
Allis-Chalmers in cooperation with Gay- 
ord. ... 

“As the illustration shows, this cor- 
rugated box consists basically of a body 
with two caps and a bottom pad. Closure 
is by means of wire straps. As up to 
2,500 pounds of tractor parts are trans- 
ported, sturdy ‘feet’ were essential and 
this problem was solved by the use of 
metal nesting pallet kups for which Gay- 
lord Container Corporation has applied 
for patents.” 

According to Gaylord, Allis-Chalmers 
reports the following specific advantages 





gained by use of this container, called 
the “Bin-Pallet”: 

“(1) Assembly is simpler. Parts of the 
container are much lighter. Metal legs 
act as casters, slide on floor more easily. 

“(2) Unit occupies one-third the space 
occupied by the former container and 
weighs 31 pounds less. 

“(3) Products are now completely en- 
closed and protected from dust and dirt. 

“(4) Women can now handle all parts 
of the pack; there is no hazard of slivers 
or splinters.” 


‘C.B.A.’ on Perfect Shipping 


“Perfect Shipping’ is at bottom a 
moral obligation. If every shipment— 
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and the handling of every shipment— 
was so considered, the annually repeatec 
effort to emphasize better shippin; 
methods would not be necessary. ... Th 
experience record of shippers who hav: 
thought this matter of perfect shippin; 
through, and who have corrected fault; 
shipping methods, is sufficient to prov: 
that the smaller loss and damage claim 
more than pay for the cost involved ir 
outlawing methods that do not properly 
protect the merchandise or the carriers 
equipment.”—From statement prepared 
for the 1947 Perfect Shipping Annual o; 
TRAFFIC WorLD by Clyde B. Aitchison 
then chairman of the Commission, nou 
engaged in the practice of law in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





‘Human Failure’ Regarded 
As Big Factor in Claims 


“Freight loss and damage claims are 
in fact a burden which exerts continu- 
ous . .. pressure upon the productive 
capacity and the good nature of business 
men. .... 

“Please consider this (April Perfect 
Shipping) campaign as a special invita- 
tion to submit your claim problems to 
your joint loss and damage prevention 
committee chairman. This committee 
will give you some good advice. It has 
at its beck and call the services, facili- 
ties, research and answers of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, who are 
most anxious, willing and eager to help 
you in your claim prevention activities. 


“Research is necessary to progress, but 
improved containers and mechanical 
devices alone will not solve the claim 
problem. It is my judgment that human 
failure is responsible for more loss and 
damage than is mechanical failure. . 
Couplers on freight cars may be auto- 
matic, but we will never achieve an auto- 
matic four-miles-per-hour coupling un- 
til we .. . persuade the human element 
that four miles per hour is fast enough 
to make a coupling. 

“Human judgment is involved in the 
initial decision of whether a container 
or a car is suitable for the commodity 
to be shipped. Human labor determines 
the kind of care and handling that the 
shipment receives in transit. The mate- 
rials are unloaded and placed in the dis- 
tribution pattern by human direction. 
Our responsibility and our leadership 
require that we get the message of care- 
ful handling across to all of those people 
with whom we are in contact and over 
whom we have a supervisory relationship 
...’—Ezxcerpts from address made by 
Douglas Orme, vice-president—traffic of 
Cosden Petroleum Corporation, Big 
Spring, Tex., and past general chair- 
man of Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, at general session of that board, 
January 27, 1955, in Corpus Christi, 
Tez. 





‘Perfect Shipping’ Show 
Planned by Traffic Club 


In observance of April “Perfect Ship- 
ping Month,” the Traffic Club of Greater 
Los Angeles has announced it will hold 
its annual “Perfect Shipping Exposi- 
tion” on April 20, from 12:00 noon to 
7:00 p.m., at the Santa Fe Railroad docks, 
Los Angeles. 

Plans were being made to make this 
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year’s show “bigger and better” than any 
of the previous events, Ron Sennett, 
chairman, said. More attention, he said, 
would be given toward bringing to the 
transportation industry new ideas and 
improved methods of freight handling 
and packaging. 

“Realizing the tremendous losses which 
arise each year as a result of poor ship- 
ping procedures and packaging,” Mr. 
Sennett said, “thousands of tickets to the 
show are being circulated throughout the 
southern California area to persons 
whose attendance at the show would be 
of particular benefit to them.” 

This year, Mr. Sennett said, Miss Ann 
Wallace, whom he described as a “Caro- 
line Leonetti model,” was selected by the 
traffic club membership as “Miss Perfect 
Package of 1955.” In an endeavor to call 
attention to the exposition, Mr. Sennett 
added, Miss Wallace was making a south- 
ern California tour of ail transportation 
facilities, transportation clubs and other 
organizations interested in perfect ship- 
ping procedures. First stop on Miss Wal- 
lace’s tour, he said, was the Los Angeles 
harbor area where she was invited to 
tour the American President Lines’ docks 
and the “S.S. President Arthur,” loading 
for an around-the-world trip. 





Metal Spindles in Lieu of 
Nails Used in Patented 
Crate-Assembling Method 


Shipping crates requiring no nails 
for assembly and employing, instead, 
a newly patented device for closing 
and bracing described as one that 
may “revolutionize the packaging 
and materials handling industry” 
are now being marketed on the Pa- 
cific coast by the Evans Container 
Corporation of Los Angeles. 


According to the Evans corporation, 
the new containers are assembled, 
locked and diagonally braced in one 
operation by a patented method using 
metal spindles across the corners of the 
containers. It says the spindles are 
easy to apply and require no special 
tools or skilled labor. This “spindle 
method,” it believes, can be used widely 
in the manufacture of shipping crates, 
tote bins, storage bins, pallet frames, 
containers for the palletization of 
household goods, and similar items used 
in materials handling. 

Advantages of the new method of clos- 
ing and diagonally bracing containers, 
the manufacturer says, include quick 
assembly and disassembly at low cost, 
increased structural strength, elimina- 
tion of nails during assembly, and re- 
usability. Crates so constructed, the 
Evans Container Corporation says, are 
especially suitable for shippers of ap- 
pliances, industrial equipped machinery, 
electronic equipment, furniture and 
other items. 

“Damage from nails and nailed cleats 
is eliminated,” it asserts. “Greater pro- 


tection of merchandise in transit and 
during warehousing or storage is at- 
tained, and merchandise can be in- 
spected quickly and easily without dam- 
age to the crate. 





“Evans containers are machine-pro- 
duced and competitively priced with 
ordinary one-way shipping containers. 
For many types of crates and bins the 
Evans containers require fewer struc- 
tural members than ordinary containers, 
due to their method of diagonal bracing 
with strong metal spindles when as- 
sembled ... Evans crates reduce as- 
sembly costs as much as 80 per cent. An 
unskilled worker can assemble one con- 
tainer per minute. No special tools are 
needed for assembly or disassembly ... 
Crates are manufactured with built-in 
pallet base to facilitate fast, safe, .eco- 
nomical handling and transfer in mech- 
anized operations. Portable bins can 
be built with casters on the base .. .” 





Mobile Laboratories Bring 
Perfect Shipping Message 
To Employes of Mayflower 


A series of Mayflower “Moverama” 
sessions in which employes of the 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. see dis- 
plays and demonstrations of moving, 
packing and storing methods keyed 
to the theme of Perfect Shipping is 
now in the second month of a sched- 
uled three-month tour of the United 
States. 


Three “moving laboratories” (long- 
distance moving vans in which are ex- 
hibited the displays) are touring three 
sections of the nation—the east, the 
midwest and the west. Each tour is in 
charge of a company vice-president who 
works with local officials of the May- 
flower organization in presenting a pro- 
gram in each of the cities in which the 
vans stop. Plans call for the vans to 
visit a total of 120 cities by the end of 
May. 

The vice-presidents and the regions in 
which they are in charge of the tours 
follow: Eastern states, E. J. Rosasco; 
midwestern states, Earl W. O. Bogan; 
western states, L. R. Benson. 


The “Moverama” presents the case for 
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standardization of practices of the com- 
pany. The program includes demonstra- 
tions of packing, moving and storing, a: 
well as film presentations and discus 
sions relating to Mayflower sales, adver- 
tising, and service techniques. The en- 
tire program is presented in five hour: 
and has as its broad objective the pro- 
motion of company sales through im- 
provement of the quality of service. 

In each of the cities at which it stops 
the “Moverama” is viewed by all em- 
ployes of the local representatives, in- 
cluding salesmen, secretaries, telephone 
operators, packers, warehousemen, driv- 
ers, Clerks, helpers, and management. 

Co-sponsor of the meetings is the May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Association. Re- 
porting on the first 20 of the meetings, 
Officials of both organizations say that 
they have been “more than gratified” 
by the “tremendous enthusiasm and 
genuine interest” shown by those at- 
tending. 

“Everybody,” one spokesman said, 
“seems tremendously impressed at the 
scope and the thoroughness of the pres- 
entation. We feel sure that the ‘Mover- 
ama’ could not be surpassed in any 
other way for really helping all em- 
ployes. 

“It gives them something they can 
take back to their respective agencies 
and use to a definite advantage.” 





Exterior view of one of the three long-distance 

moving vans which have been converted into 

moving laboratories by Aero Mayflower. The 

three laboratories are currently on a tour of the 

United States. They will stop at approximately 

120 cities and the exhibits will be viewed by 
more than 6,000 persons. 





Interior view of one of the ‘Moveramas,’ where displays of good packing and proper storing are 
combined with exhibits of the material used in scientific moving. 
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Record System Simplifies 
Motor Carrier's ‘Control’. 


Of Promotional Activities 


By adoption of a “project control 
and history card record system” set 
up on the basis of the Institute for 
Advertising Controls - Remington 
Rand design, the Baltimore Transfer 
Co.-Motor Freight Express, Inc., Sys- 
tem has simplified a previously com- 
plex task of maintaining a continuing 
check on its output of advertising 
and publicity material, including 
news items, feature articles, bro- 
chures and other literature, accord- 
ing to W. T. Fitzgerald, general sales 
manager of Baltimore Transfer. 


“Our over-all public ‘relations pro- 
gram,” Mr. Fitzgerald says, “is divided 
into several major types of activity and, 
because a motor freight carrier hopes 
to serve nearly all kinds of industry, 
these types of promotion cover a wide 
range of media—national magazines, 
radio-TV, business publications, the in- 
dustrial and trade press, industrial 
house organs, metropolitan and other 
daily papers, regional business periodi- 
cals and the home town weekly papers. 

“Supplementing this wide variety of 
publicity and advertising material is 
a steady flow of sales aids literature, 
for the sales staff and for direct mail 
campaigns. Finally, there is a program 
of cooperative advertising and publicity 
with major suppliers of the equipment 
and materials we use in our business... 


“The many promotion and publicity 
activities which have been developed as 
the result of our decision to carry on a 
planned, balanced program create their 
own problems of control. Stories, news 
items, management methods and operat- 
ing procedure articles, brochures and 
other literature call for a variety of 
activity, all the way from the level of 
developing ideas, leads and material at 
each of our 14 base terminals (in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Washington, D.C., Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey, and New York) 
to their placement in magazines, news- 
papers, on the radio and TV, in the 
hands of the sales staff, or in the mails. 
Unless there are control records (and 
historic records for later reference) all 
along the line, there is going to be con- 
fusion, error and oversight. 

“. .. With 70 to 100 or more news re- 
leases, articles, pieces of ‘ad’ copy, bro- 
chures and other projects in the works 
at one time, a simplified control system 
is essential. And as the work on each 
project is completed, it is desirable to 
have a historic record on production 
costs, results, and distribution (of sales 
literature, releases, etc.) 


“The project control and history card 
record system devised by the Institute 
for Advertising Controls in cooperation 
with management control specialists of 
Remington Rand Inc. gives us a maxi- 
mum of control and historic data, with 
a minimum of clerical work. Through 
the use of visible margin indexing and 
a system of colored plastic signal tabs 
over a simple ‘work progress’ chart, man- 


agement can be kept fully posted on 
each development simply by glancing 
over the chart which these margins and 
signals present. 

“An additional factor to make the con- 
trol easier and more convenient is that 
the 8-by-5-inch cards are housed in a 
portable Kardex book unit at all times 
while the work is in progress. Thus the 
entire picture of current projects is avail- 
able at a glance. Before this streamlined 
control record was devised it was neces- 
sary to pore through a whole series of 
project folders to get the picture of the 
general status of the program or -the 
situation of the moment on any particu- 
lar public relations-sales promotion ac- 
tivity ...” 





New Dock Plate Designed 
For Safe, Fast Loading 


An electro-mechanically operated dock 
plate identified as the new “Hartman 
Power Dock ‘6000’” has been announced 
by Hartman Metal Fabricators, Inc., of 
Rochester, N.Y., with the assertions that 
it facilitates “fast, safe and economical 
truck and freight car loading” and 


“eliminates oil leakage, position shift- 





ing and practically all common loading 
dangers.” The illustration shows the 
dock plate in use during a lift truck 
operation into a truck. 


“The dock plate automatically ‘floats’ 
with truck bed level, disallowing chance 
for dangerous gaps or slippage,” the 
manufacturer says. “The machine is 
operational under all weather and work- 
ing conditions, and requires a minimum 
of maintenance. ‘Finger tip’ button 
control governs smooth up-and-down 
and in-and-out movement...” 





‘Mobilvan’ System Can Aid 
In Loss-Damage Prevention 


The new “Mobilvan System” which the 
Clark Equipment Co., of Buchanan, 
Mich., has developed (T.W., Feb. 12, p. 
77), should aid in preventing damage to 
freight, says R. H. Davies, vice-president 
of the Clark company. 

“The freight cars would no longer have 
to be humped, as the loads would be 
placed on flat cars after the train was 
made up,” Mr. Davies says. “Materials 
could be placed in these ‘Mobilvans’ at 
the shipper’s door, thus avoiding many 
individual handlings of the load. In 
many cases, on fast turnover items, the 
‘Mobilvans’ would be used for a limited 
storage until ready for use, thereby 
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eliminating the handling necessary from 
box cars or regular motor transport tc 
inside storage.” 

The dimensions of the container called 
the “Mobilvan” (width, 8 ft.; height, § 
ft.; length, 17 ft.) are such that a stand- 
ard over-the-road trailer can carry two 
“Mobilvans,” a standard railway flat 
car can accommodate three “Mobilvans,” 
and a standard city delivery flat bed can 
handle one “Mobilvan.” 


Mr. Davies is president of the Mate- 
rial Handling Institute, Inc. 





Gateway Cuts Claim Ratio 
69 Per Cent Over Five-Year 
Period; Down to .0056 in ‘54 


Gateway Transportation Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., has marked up the fifth 
consecutive year of reduction in its 
freight claim ratio, lowering the 
ratio from .0083 in 1953 to .0056 in 
1954, according to Daniel H. Sayers, 
Gateway’s claim prevention super- 
visor. 


The company achieved a reduction of 
69 per cent over the five-year period as 
its ratio in 1949 was .0185, Mr. Sayers 
said. 

“We know this reduction has been 
brought about by our policy of stressing 
and demanding that all personnel en- 
gaged in physical handling of our freight 
be properly educated and supervised in 
their duties of handling and checking 
freight, record keeping and correct ex- 
ecution of all forms pertaining to over, 
short and damaged freight,” Mr. Sayers 
said. 

In describing the methods used in 
reaching this goal, Mr. Sayers stated: 

“All claims where a lack of proper 
supervision is apparent are brought to 
the attention of the terminal managers. 
These claims are, in turn, shown to the 
responsible supervisor in order that cor- 
rective action can be taken to prevent 
a reoccurrence of the same type of han- 
dling that caused the claim. 

“We also make it a practice to check 
our various terminals for violations to 
our operating manual as we have found 
most claims can be traced to a violation 
of some one of the operating rules con- 
tained in our manual. We have found 
that ‘fewer violations’ mean ‘fewer 
claims’.” 

An additional safeguard was set up 
in 1954, according to Mr. Sayers. He said: 

“This year we have been able to com- 
pile a consolidation of the total number 
of claims and total amounts of claims 
received last year on shipments from 
all shippers that we do business with. 
These figures have been further broken 
down to indicate the type of claim— 
shortage, theft, visible and concealed 
damage. This breakdown will bring to 
light any shipper’s freight that would 
need some extra care in handling for 
protection against damage, theft and 
shortage. All of our terminals will 
be apprised of these various shippers in 
order that they can take steps to insure 
safer transportation of their various 
commodities. We believe this procedure 
will help produce a further reduction in 
our claim ratio for 1955. 

“We believe our program of educa- 
tion, supervision and ‘follow through’ 
has enabled us to continually do more 
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NEW GREAT NORTHERN EQUIPMENT 
PROTECTS FREIGHT F Vive / 


Perfect shipping calls for advanced equipment for handling freight faster, easier, 
safer. Great Northern brings shippers four new ways to speed loading and unloading, 
protect freight during shipment. New techniques like these are continually 
being adopted as part of Great Northern’s ‘““Damage-Free Car-Loading Program.” 
That’s progress and . . . Progress is a Great Northern Habit! 
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NEW ‘CUSHION UNDERFRAMES,’ 
designed to protect ladings 
against damage, are being 

added to boxcars on the Great 
Northern system from Chicago 
to Seattle-Portland. 


NEW DAMAGE FREE CARS 
have lading barriers, shown 
below. Called ‘Wonder Bars,’ 
they brace lading, prevent 
shifting and eliminate damage 
in transit. 


NEW ADJUSTABLE 'COMPARTMENTIZERS' 
separate loads and take up slack. 
Simplify boxcar loading and un- 

loading . . . protect freight. 
Perfect shipping for boxed or 
crated shipments. 


NEW AIRSLIDE CARS 
for shipping flour, sugar and 
similar products permit faster 
loading and unloading. Cars are 
enamel lined . . . meet state and 
federal requirements. 
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jobs right the first time. In that way, 
we have materially reduced our claims 
and improved our commodity, which is 
service to our customers, by providing 
a faster and safer means of transpor- 
tation. We see no reason why, with this 
same program, our efficiency should not 
continue to increase, thereby further 
improving our service, and also reduc- 
ing customers’ risks as well as our own 
expense.” 





‘Impact Damage’ to Freight 
Demonstrated to Railroad 
Yardmen, Freight Handlers 


(The following article is reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from the February, 1955, issue of the 
“North Western Newsliner,” published by the 
Chicago & North Western Railway in the inter- 
ests of its employes.) 


A tooth-rattling jolt—a body-jar- 
ring stop—again and again. Twenty- 
three tons slammed against 23 more 
tons over and over, enough force to 
demolish freight and box car. 

This is what happens when one empty 


box car is slammed against another at 
seven miles per hour. And when the box 





Ralph L. Johnson, supervisor of packaging and 

loading on the North Western, points to speedom- 

erer on a plexiglass-sided box car which auto- 
matically registers impact speed. 


car has 50 tons of freight, the destructive 
force is almost beyond imagination. But 
think of driving your car against a brick 
wall at better than 340 miles per hour 
and you get some idea. 


This idea of impact damage was dra- 
matically shown to yardmen and freight 
handlers all over the North Western sys- 
tem during January with a transparent- 
sided box car. One side of the car is of 
plexiglass and anything that goes on in- 
side can be seen clearly. Inside, a six-ton 
motor is mounted on massive 6-by-6-inch 
beams. The motor slides between two 
car-length runners bolted to the deck. 


An oversize speedometer on the out- 
side indicates speeds from zero to 15 
miles per hour. When the impact car 
cuts off from the switcher, the speed is 
automatically registered. Thus watchers 
can determine impact effects at different 
speeds. , 


For example, at three miles per hour 
the six-ton motor moved six inches; at 
four and one-half miles per hour it 
moved five feet, and at seven miles per 


hour it slammed against the end of the 
car after sliding more than 10 feet. 

The point loss-and-damage-prevention 
demonstrators got across was that Smash 
Power equals Speed Squared. That is, at 
three miles per hour smash power equals 
nine destructive units; at four and one- 
half miles per hour smash power equals 
20%, units, and at seven miles per hour 
the smash power equals 49 destructive 
units! 

This demonstration also showed that 
the only safe impact speed is under four 
miles per hour. But the slower the im- 
ract speed, the better. . 

“It should be like a baby’s kiss,” as 
one switchman put it. 

Although freight claims amounted to 
more than a whopping $2,500,000 last 
year, the money is only a side issue in 
the long run. The loss of merchandise 
by damage in transit causes ill will with 
shippers and receivers. If it happens 
more than once, the shipper often seeks 
other transportation, which results in 
loss of business for the North Western. 
And loss of business means loss of 
jobs. 

When freight is impacted at more than 
four miles per hour it often means a day 
to a week on the rip track for repairs to 
the car or adjusting the load. This delay 
in shipping time may seriously affect the 
consignee’s business and result in loss 
of future C. & N. W. freight shipments. 

The impact car demonstration is part 
of the continuous program aimed at re- 
ducing loss and damage claims. Another 
part of the program is a color film called 
“Pay Day” in which a switchman buys a 
TV set and has it shipped by rail. What 
happens to the set is like the “Perils of 
Pauline,” but the film points out many 
excellent freight handling methods. 

North Western officials behind the 
program are R. F. Sederberg, freight 
claim agent; H. A. Wetter, supervisor of 
loss and damage prevention, and Ralph 
L. Johnson, supervisor of packaging and 
loading. 





Small Steel Plates, Steel 
Strapping Solve Problem 


Use of four small steel plates and a 
few feet of steel strapping has cured a 
materials-handling headache for many 
customers of a company engaged in pro- 
duction of hardboard and has increased 
handling efficiency at the companf’s 
plant, according to the Signode Steel 
Strapping Co. 

The Masonite Corporation, in Laure], 
Miss., according to Signode, had large 
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fork trucks that could handle 3,000-pound 
steel-strapped bundles economically, and 
units of this size were shipped to cus- 
tomers who could handle them. However, 
few customers had fork trucks that could 
handle such heavy loads, so a new idea 
was tried. The original bundle size was 
maintained for economy, but the unit 
was divided into two or three sections by 
“separators” one inch thick, four inches 
wide and four feet long, before bundling 
with steel strapping. The one-inch open- 
ing between the units would not ac- 
commodate the forks of forklift trucks, 
so Masonite developed an “easy entry 
plate,” shown in the photograph, to per- 
mit entry of the forks without damaging 
the edges or surface of the hardboards. 
With this arrangement, Signode says, the 
customer has only to cut the steel strap- 
ping that holds the bundle, insert the 
“easy entry plates, top and bottom, and 
ease the lift truck’s forks under one unit 
at a time. 


Trucking System’s ‘Phone 
Circuit, 700 Miles Long, 
Helps in Reducing Claims 


An open telephone circuit extend- 
ing about 700 miles between 14 
offices of the Baltimore Transfer 
Co.-Motor Freight Express, Inc., of 
Baltimore, Md., enables key per- 
sonnel in the widely separated ter- 
minals of this highway transport 
system, in daily “roundtable” ses- 
sions by telephone, to check on cur- 
rent shipments, trace lost items, 
round up shipping and receiving 
information, and plan each day’s 
work, a spokesman for the “BT- 
MFX” system says. 


Offices connected by the open tele- 
phone circuit of Baltimore Transfer- 
Motor Freight Express are located in 
an area extending from Jersey City, N.J., 
to Richmond, Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the company spokesman says. 


“It is in the extent and efficiency of 
the exchange of information that the 
BT-MFX system’s ’phone meetings are 
proving to be an unusually effective 
management tool,” he reports. “Here 
are a few of the tangible results of this 
extension of a familiar technique: 

“(1) Claims have been cut—to the 
point where the system’s record ranks 
with the best in the country. 

“(2) Loading and unloading is speeded, 
and city deliveries are accomplished with 
less handling and greater speed. 

“(3) The affected traffic managers— 
consignors and consignees—are better 
informed as to pending deliveries. 


‘Conference Line’ Operation 


“This long-reaching ‘conference line’ 
is connected by a half dozen PBX boards 
so that all the terminals may participate 
at the same time. The various stations 
are identified by different rings so that 
a direct line hook-up may be used at 
other times. The direct line facilities 
include four circuits in York, Pa., three 
in Baltimore, two in Harrisburg, Pa., and 
one for each of the other terminals. 
With this setup the main office at Bal- 
timore can be in touch with the Motor 
Freight Express headquarters at York 
or with several other terminals at one 
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YOU’LL REST EASY WHEN YOU KNOW 
YOUR SHIPMENT RIDES EASY via LaN 


SMOOTH HAULS AT HIGH SPEEDS! Always alert to equipment that 


affords better customer service, the L&N is now modernizing nearly 3,000 of its 


older box cars by equipping them with controlled-ride spring groups. These spring 
groups reduce oscillation and insure smoother rides at higher speeds. When this 
installation is complete, virtually all of L&N’s 12,000 box cars will be so equipped. 


From pick-up to final delivery, RELY ON THE OLD RELIABLE for 
prompt and careful handling. 


THE PRODUCTION LINE OF THE SOUTH 


— 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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time—even during the regular telephone 
sessions. 

“The first of the two daily ‘round- 
table’ meetings is held before noon and 
generally lasts about an hour. This 
conference is devoted mainly to action 
on shipments already on the move or 
at receiving terminals and the chief 
participants are the over-short-and- 
damage clerks of each terminal. 

“This session is presided over by the 
chief claim clerks at Baltimore and York. 
A time-saving formula for these confer- 
ences has been established which calls 
for queries from the two chief clerks and 
replies in order of terminal size; this 
process of questions and answers con- 
tinues until there has been a complete 
exchange of information. Any O.S. & D. 
clerk may interrupt if he has pertinent 
questions or answers for any part of the 
meeting. 

“There may be 800 to 1,000 different 
packages in a trailer-load of from 20,000 
to 30,000 pounds, and the handling and 
control has to be exact and fast. Mis- 
shipments, reroutings and in-transit re- 
turns (of items discovered to be dam- 
aged) would take hours or days to trace 
if it were not for the daily phone confer- 
ence of these O. S. & D. clerks. 

Dispatchers’ ‘Meeting’ 

“Each afternoon, about 4:30, the second 
meeting-by-wire takes place. This time 
it’s the planning of the coming night’s 
over-the-road movements. This ‘meeting’ 
generally lasts about 25 to 30 minutes. 
Coordinated master controls are operated 
through the system’s two general head- 
quarters. 

“In ironing out the problems of pre- 
planning the best possible movements 
of the tractor-trailer units, exchanges of 
information are made on weights of 
loads, numbers of units, types of ship- 
ments (such as general cargo, heavy ma- 
chinery, chemicals, etc.); whether solid, 
miscellaneous cargoes, mixed loads (for 
delivery at two or more terminals), and 
how the loads are arranged in the trail- 
ers. The exchange of information on 
cargo arrangement is important to fa- 
cilitate the most efficient unloading and 
platform stacking, or the transfer to 
inter-city delivery trucks. 

“The dispatcher roundtable sessions are 
considered tremendous time-savers by 
the BT-MFX management. Handling 
time and eosts may be cut by direct 
deliveries from the trailers, planned by 
the exchange of information of the var- 
ious terminals. 

“The participants at these daily meet- 
ings have all the records and forms at 
hand, thus keeping what could easily be 
a confusing din of countless questions 
and answers an orderly, planned meeting. 

“The Baltimore Transfer Co.-Motor 
Freight Express, Inc. System handles 
more than 100,000 shipments—and many 
times that number of packages—each 
month. Not only must the problems of 
picking up, routing and receiving that 
amount of merchandise be carefully dis- 
solved, but also the element of human 
error must be taken into consideration. 
In spite of the best possible planning 
there are frequent mistakes in address- 
ing packages or in providing shipping 
instructions. For the most part these 
errors originate with the shipper rather 
than the carrier, but it’s the carrier who 
has to find the missent items and thus 





keep down the incidence of losses and 
claims. 

“Last but by no means least is another 
important phase of the BT-MFX Sys- 
tem’s operation—that of being able to 
answer shippers’ or consignees’ queries 
on deliveries right to the hour. Much of 
the information sought by traffic man- 
agers and others using the BT-MFX fa- 
cilities is exchanged at the noon phone 
meetings.” 





Electric Truck Crane Can_ 
Handle 1,000-Pound Loads 


Greater economy in delivery and ma- 
terial handling is possible with the new 
“Model 1000” electric Hoist-O-Matic 


truck crane, according to its manufac- 
turer, Hoisters, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo. 

“The unique ‘push button control’ lets 
one man do the work of two or more,” 
Hoisters, Inc., says. “Operated anywhere 
within a radius of 8 feet from the crane, 
loads up to 1,000 pounds can be handled 





... The 4-foot boom of the crane swings 
360 degrees and revolves on hardened 
steel rollers and a thrust bearing plate. 
The crane is 6 feet high.... It requires 
only 18-by-23 inches of mounting sur- 
face and can be mounted anywhere on 
the truck bed . . . Simplified installation 
requires drilling of only five holes and 
connection of the electric cables to the 
truck battery.” 

In the photograph, the crane, in- 
stalled on a truck bed, is shown in opera- 
tion. 





Highway Carrier Succeeds 


In Claim Prevention Work 


An educational program carried on by 
the Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc., 
among its personnel has as one of its 
primary objectives the acquisition of “the 
knowledge necessary to insure adequate 
packaging and correct marking and bill- 
ing by the shipper and proper handling, 
loading and protection for each com- 
modity in transit by the carrier,” says 
George J. Kolowich, Jr., president of the 
company. 

“This educational program, on an in- 
dividual basis,” Mr. Kolowich says, “could 
not, of course, be successful without the 
constant assistance, technical knowledge 
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and cooperation of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards, Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers, and the National 
Industrial Traffic League, to mention a 
few, as well as the numerous equipment 
manufacturers, government agencies, re- 
gional and local carrier groups and, most 
important, the individual shippers and 
receivers. 

“The program to increase ‘know-how’ 
and improve handling of freight has 
been conducted in our company through 
the media of visual training aids, lec- 
tures, motion pictures, bulletins, posters 
and written directives. Perhaps the most 
important element of the claim preven- 
tion effort has been to create in each 
individual employe the desire for par- 
ticipation and self-improvement in doing 
his job. 

“Company contests, for ideas and 
accomplishments, have met with grati- 
fying results. As an example, our claim 
slogan for 1954, ‘It Takes SENSE to Avoid 
Damage—It Takes DOLLARS to Fix It,’ 
was the winning entry by a dock worker 
at our new and completely modern Cleve- 
land, O., terminal. 

“The success of our 1954 claim preven- 
tion program can best be measured by 
the report of a decrease in number of 
claims filed in 1954 as compared to 1953 
of 27% per cent, a decrease in claim 
costs of $140,000, and an increase to 55 
tons of freight handled per claim. Over 
75 per cent of our single-line claims are 
concluded within 30 days of receipt of 
the presentation and within the past 
year the number of claims on hand has 
been reduced by more than 50 per 
Sa 





New S.P. ‘Tela-View’ Car 
Shows Shifting of Loads 


A “Tela-View” box car, built in South- 
ern Pacific’s Sacramento shops, has just 
been placed in operation on the railroad, 
according to J. W. Corbett, vice-president 
in charge of system operations. 

“One complete side of this otherwise 
normal box car,” Mr. Corbett said, “is 
of transparent plexi-glass, allowing ob- 
servers to watch load shiftings caused 
by various speeds of coupling to the car. 
On the plexi-glass side of the car there 
is a speedometer which records speed of 
impact on coupling from one mile to 15 
miles per hour, and an indicator which 
flashes green if the impact is below four 
miles, orange if between four and six 
miles and red if over six miles per hour. 

“As part of Southern Pacific’s con- 
tinuing effort to reduce damage to 
freight shipments on its lines, the car will 
be integrated into a training program of 
many years standing, which is now un- 
der the supervision of P. M. Chaimov, 
manager of the railroad’s freight protec- 
tion, merchandise and station service.” 





‘Quick Snap of Wrist’ Opens 
New Type of Multiwall Bag 


Multiwall bags used in industrial and 
farm packaging now will be easy to open 
as a result of a new snap-open bag 
developed by Hudson Pulp and Paper 
Corporation, according to T. H. Mitten- 
dorf, Hudson’s vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

Called the “Snap-Open Sack,” the new 
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WESTERN 


Perfect Shipping always comes first at North 
Western—and for a simple reason. Constant atten- 
tion to better and safer methods of freight handling 
pays off in reduced claims and greater customer 
satisfaction. 


And when you couple this program of Perfect Ship- 
ping with the advantages of modern facilities and 
experienced personnel, you can understand why so 
many shippers prefer North Western. 


Your shipments benefit 


from this year ’round program 


Container Engineering Service— 
Expert technical advice on the 
design and manufacture of safe 
cartons and containers is avail- 
able to all shippers. 


Freight Service Inspection— 
A staff of experienced freight 
service men working constant- 
ly with shippers to give valu- 
able on-the-spot advice on 


handling and stowing methods. 

NAW 144 
impact Recording Service—Con- +a TT 
tinuous yard and road tests 
are made to register and record 
impact force in switching serv- 
ice, in order to determine cor- 
rective methods. 


Employe Training Program— 
Regular year ’round educa- 
tional meetings for freight 
service personnel, using films, 
demonstrations, posters, charts 
and bulletins. 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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bag has universal packaging applications, 
Mr. Mittendorf says, adding: 


“Bag users throughout the chemical, 
fertilizer, feed, grain, rock products, and 
a wide range of other industries will be 
able to open multiwalls with a quick 
snap of the wrist, and for the first time 
the need of knife, scissors, shovel, or 
other customary opening instruments is 
eliminated ... 


“The quick-opening device, on which 
patent has been applied for, is achieved 
by placing a series of small perforations 
in one corner of the bag under the tape 
and near the sewing line. By merely 
grasping the tape at this corner and 
pulling sharply upward, an opening is 
instantly started. It can be stopped and 
held at any point convenient for con- 
trolled spout pouring, or it can be con- 
tinued along the entire length of the 
sewing line if desired.” 


Highway Equipment Tested 
Severely on ‘Rocket’ Runs 


Equipment used in its “Rocket” service 
—a non-stop service between Los An- 
geles and Chicago and between Salt Lake 
City and Chicago—receives “perhaps the 
most grueling test of equipment in the 
trucking industry,” Ringsby Truck Lines, 
of Denver, Colo., believes. 

“Cab-over-engine tractors and 35-foot 
semi-trailer units are started for Chicago 
from Los Angeles and make the trip with 


7 


Two Ringsby drivers, ‘Red’ Merritt, left, and Joe 
Barnett, pose with their tractor before starting 
a non-stop Ringsby ‘Rocket’ run from Los Angeles 
to Chicago and return. Ringsby reports driver 
satisfaction with the ‘Rocket’ schedules for the 
reason, among others, that they can spend all 
their ‘time off’ at home with their families. 


only three fueling stops,” says Ringsby. 
“The same drivers go all the way and 
immediately return to their base in Los 
Angeles. This makes a grueling 4,500- 
mile trip with equipment passing through 
desert heat and mountain passes, wide 
open spaces and heavy traffic. 

“So tight are the schedules that even 
a minor road repair throws the schedule 
out of kilter. Even with such close sched- 
uling the over-all time, including me- 
chanical breakdowns, averages out to 
slightly under 68 hours one way. From 
this experience, it is apparent that pre- 





ventive maintenance is the answer to 
the elimination of major repairs and 
accidents, and that a most important 
factor in the success of this program is 
the high interest and cooperation of the 
drivers.” 


Unitization of Loads With 
Waterproof Paper Termed 
‘Better Shipping’ Method 


By its development of tough, dur- 
able papers, said to be highly effec- 
tive for a wide range of uses in pro- 
tecting packaged go%ds in transit and 
in storage, the waterproof paper 
industry believes, a major contribu- 
tion toward solution of the problem 
of reducing the high economic waste 
of goods damaged in shipment has 
been made, according to the Water- 


proof Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Effectiveness of the use of such papers 
for protecting packaged freight in 
transit has been demonstrated particu- 
larly, the association says, in “the ex- 
panding adoption by shippers of the 
unitized method of car loading with 
waterproof paper as the retaining binder 
or ‘sling’ to prevent shifting of the box 
car contents.” 


“As an example of the effectiveness 
of the unitized method,” the association 
continued, “one of America’s largest 
shippers of canned goods reports a de- 
crease of approximately 56 per cent in 
damage to glass jars. 


“Recommended by the Association of 
American Railroads, the retaining paper 
method of loading has been in use less 
than a decade, but in that brief span it 
has proved to large-volume shippers of 
carton packaged canned goods that 
breakage and damage is substantially 
reduced at a relatively low cost of the 
waterproof paper and labor. 


Prevention of ‘Lost Sales’ 


“A further, highly important economic 
advantage is the ‘satisfied customer’ who 
receives his commodities in a salable 
condition at the time he needs them to 
maintain a full inventory. This prevents 
‘lost sales’ from empty shelves while the 
warehouse is loaded with damaged goods. 


“The staggering cost to American 
business in freight damage loss is shown 
by the cold statistical figure that in 
1953 the amount was $111,400,000. For 
the first six months of 1954, the A.A.R. 
reports $53,977,564 in claims paid by 
member carriers. This reflects a de- 
crease of 1.4 per cent from the total of 
$54,725,989 paid in the last six months of 
1953. But in the opinion of authoritative 
freight traffic experts of the carriers, the 
yearly total represents only the actual 
dollar loss and is merely one-fifth of the 
total economic loss. It is estimated that 
the over-all economic loss to business 
and industry annually approximates 
$557,000,000 caused by failure to meet 
markets, loss of inventory, and concealed 
cost of filing freight loss claims. 


“A simple illustration of one advantage 
of the waterproof paper. retaining 
method of car loading is the comparative 
cost figures. It is generally estimated 
that it costs from $3 to $5 for the 
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quantity of paper needed for unitize i 
loading, depending upon the type <{ 
goods shipped and the quality of pap: 
required. By contrast, it costs from : 
to $7 to file a freight loss claim fx 
damaged goods, regardless of how sma’! 
the amount of money involved may b: 


One Shipper’s Experience 


“The high annual cost of freigh 
damage is leading more and more ship- 
pers to adopt the unitized method o! 
loading. Among its strongest advocates 
is Charles B. Roeder, general distribution 
manager of American Home Foods, Inc. 
of New York City, with an annua 
volume of more than $40,000,000 in speciai 
processed foods.” 

The Waterproof Paper Manufacturers 
Association said that American Home 
Foods had adopted the unitized method 
about six years ago, after an intensive 
study of freight damage and its preven- 
tion. It quoted Mr. Roeder as follows: 

“Basing our decision on the results of 
tests, we adopted the bonded-block- 
paper-tied as our loading method, for 
it had proved most effective in further 
reducing damage experience. This is 
demonstrated by a comparison of claim 
records. Prior to the adoption of this 
method of loading, damage was reported 
in 49 cars of 162 shipped in eastbound 
transcontinental service in a six-month 
period. Total losses after recondition- 
ing aggregated 2,789 jars. 


“Using the combination of bonded 
block stowage. unitized with waterproof 
laminated paper, damage in five of nine 
cars moved between the same points ag- 
gregated 69 jars. Thus, under the old 
methods of loading, damage per car av- 
eraged 17.2 jars, and it decreased to 
7.6 jars per car when we used the bonded- 
block-paper-tied load ... 


Reduction of Claims 


“Our subsequent experiences have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
damage prevention steps taken. In 
eight months of one test year, American 
Home Foods records show, the number of 
claims filed on shipments by rail was re- 
duced by 35 per cent below a correspond- 
ing period in the previous year, and the 
amount of dollar loss and damage claims 
was reduced 37% per cent.” 


The association said that John A. War- 
ren, technical advisor to the packaging 
division of the American Management 
Association, was another strong sup- 
porter of unitized loading with water- 
proof paper. Comments it said Mr. War- 
ren had made concerning this method of 
car loading included the following: 


“In my opinion, the waterproof paper 
retaining method of unitized loading of- 
fers a most efficient and economical sys- 
tem of shipping canned goods. If there 
is any damage or breakage of bottles or 
cans, the waterproof paper serves as an 
excellent barrier to localize the damage 
and prevent seepage and consequent 
damage to other cartons which otherwise 
are in good condition. This means a 
substantial gain to the shipper, the rail- 
roads, and, most important, to the con- 
signee.” 


Frisco Puts ‘Spot’ on Cars 
Of Easily-Damaged Freight 


As a claim-prevention measure, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway has 
adopted a new kind of “car-spotting” 
practice—the stamping of a large black 
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We're keeping ahead of this Parade! 





Shippers and carriers alike are aware of 

the principles of Perfect Shipping. By applying 
these principles, the waste of time, 

trouble and money can be greatly reduced. 


Careful handling of your shipments while 
on the GuLF, MOBILE & OHIO is a vital part of 
our service. We are especially alert to 

the prevention of loss and damage to freight. 


Not just one month but every month is 
Perfect Shipping Month on the GM&O... 
and we aim to keep it that way. 





Gulf, Mobile Ohio RAILROAD 


the DIRECT ROUTE between the Midwest and the Gulf 
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dot, as shown in the sketch here repro- 
duced, on the destination cards of freight 
cars containing easily-damaged com- 
modities. The dot is a warning to switch- 
men that the car will require careful 
handling. 

When the clerk makes out cards for 
the cars each day, he notes what freight 
each car carries. If it is easily damaged, 
he stamps the dot on the card. Because 
switchmen have to read each card in 
order to determine where the cars are 
going, they can take precautions to in- 
sure careful handling. 

The dot was suggested by James T. 
Heminger, a switchman for the Frisco 
at Kansas City, Mo., and a member of 
the employes’ careful car handling com- 
mittee there. 


















































Power Needs Upped by Wind 
Resistance of Trailer Units 


How to streamline trailers without 
losing cargo space is the problem posed 
for motor carriers by wind-resistance 
































The illustration shows the possible trailer of the 
future, suggested by wind tunnel tests of wind 
resistance made at the University of Maryland. 
Blending tractor and trailer, adding skirts to the 
trailer and a shield under the cab were sug- 
gested as offering greatest possibilities for cut- 
ting wind resistance. 





studies which have been made at the 
University of Maryland, developing data 
showing, according to the engineers who 
conducted the test, that it takes 583 
horsepower to overcome wind resistance 
at 50 miles an hour. 

The tests were made by engineers at- 
tached to the University of Maryland 


















































and associated with Trailmobile, Inc. 
The studies were made as a research 
project of the American Trucking As- 
sociations Foundation and the results 
published in a 16-page booklet by Trail- 
mobile in conjunction with the Founda- 
tion. 

A series of illustrations in the book- 
let showed how changing the front 
corner radius of the trailer directly af- 
fected its wind resistance, various 
changes reducing the number of horse- 
power needed to overcome resistance 
from the 58.3 figure to 38.6 horsepower 
with an oval front, a reduction of 28.5 
per cent under the resistance offered by 
the square corner front. It was said 
that the tests showed conventional 
tractor-trailer combinations could now 
be streamlined enough to reduce total 
horsepower 6 per cent without cutting 
into cargo space. 


Impact Recorder Based 
On Railroad Man’‘s Idea 


Development of a new impact recorder, 
to measure shock in freight car han- 
dling, has beem announced by The Im- 
pact-O-Graph Corporation, of Cleveland, 
O. The new instrument is pictured below. 

“The basic idea behind this new re- 
corder,” the corporation said, “came 
from one of the best-known executives 
in the railroad field, J. P. Newell, vice- 
president — operations, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Mr. Newell said, in requesting 
this impact recorder: 

“* Since a very high percentage of dam- 
age is caused by rough handling when 
cars pass over “humps,” a small, inexpen- 
sive recorder that could be attached to 
the exterior of the car and enable men 
riding cars to see the speed of any im- 
pacts that result would be helpful in 
keeping the impacts to a speed which 
would not cause damage to the contents. 
The intent is not disciplinary but entire- 
ly educational. The effect is a “blazing 
light” on the car and it is thought that 
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if the men handling the car would be 
aware that the recorder is on the car 
and would see the result when they get 
off the car, it will only be a matter of 
time until they are better able to gauge 
the speed at which impacts are made.’” 

The Impact-O-Graph Corporation says 
that its “Yard Recorder” indicates the 
speed of the car by means of a pendu- 
lum device which moves the indicating 
hands, and adds: 

“It records the speed whether the 
shock came from the A or B end of the 
car. Under these hands is a calibration 



























table in miles per hour marked with 
fluorescent paint so that the markings 
and the recorder may be clearly seen 
at night. The mechanism is mounted 
on a fibreglass plate and has a trans- 
parent cover to make it weatherproof 
and rustproof. To make it tamperproof 
@ unique locking arrangement was de- 
signed which requires a special wrench 
to change the markings .. .” 





Perfect Shipping Exposition in ‘L.A.’ 


Publicized by ‘Miss Perfect Package’ 


In the course of a tour of railroad facilities in the Los Angeles area, to call attention to the Perfect 
Shipping Exposition planned for April 20, at the Santa Fe auto docks in Los Angeles by the Traffic 
Club of Greater Los Angeles, Miss Ann Wallace, designated by the club as ‘Miss Perfect Package 
of 1955,’ was assisted from her perch on a Santa Fe diesel locomotive by E. W. Martin, on the 
left in the photograph at the left, general freight agent of the Santa Fe, and H. K. McNamara, 


assistant general freight agent of the Santa Fe. 


Miss Wallace also visited every major truck 


terminal in the Los Angeles area, to promote interest in the Perfect Shipping Exposition. In the 
photograph at the right she is shown beside an Asbury-Arrowhead Freight Line truck. 
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GRIGGS TRUCKING CO. 


* . 
Direct Service Between the Textile 
South and Industrial East | g W 3 y a f f i e f S$ O n t 
New York, New York 
LOngacre 3-6433 







Ruby, South Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 


== sot! Freight Loss and Dama 


GATEWAY 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 
America’s Most Modern Freight Way .. . In 
























Every Way SSS — Se 
25 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED TERMINALS 
SERVING .. . Wis., Minn., la., Mo., Ill., Mich., PERFECT SHIPPING 1955>— \ 
Ind., Ohio, Pa. OO) — Gm G J OO =O} Kay {o%O) 






Daily Direct Overnight Service To and From 
All Principal Cities in the Above States 


‘\ 
. ( 
General Office, La Crosse, Wis. \\ 














AMERICAN FREIGHTWAYS COMPANY 


Daily service between New York City 
(all boroughs and surrounding area) 


AND 
Albany - Utica - Syracuse - Rochester 
Binghamton - Elmira - Jamestown 
Buffalo 
RAPID! SAFE! RELIABLE! 


$1,000,000 Insurance Coverage 
Executive Offices: 518 Porter Ave. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 















FOR SERVICE THAT’S BEST... 
IT’S COASTAL . . . BY EVERY TEST! 


COASTAL TANK LINES, INC. 


Transportation of Petroleum and Liquid Products 


York, Pa. 


Serving the East Coast 


DIXIE OHIO EXPRESS INC. 


“Transportation Geared to your Needs” 














EVERYBODY IN THE PARADE TO 
PREVENT LOSS AND DAMAGE/ 


Serving:— 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
WESTERN NEW YORK, WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO 


General Office 
AKRON, OHIO 



















GEORGIA HIGHWAY EXPRESS, INC. PETROLEUM CARRIER PETROLEUM CARRIER CORPO- 
“Dependable Motor Express Service” CORPORATION RATION OF TAMPA, INC. 
. ‘ i General Offices 
Oldest and Finest Common C Ss 
ae the ogee sia 369 Margaret St., Jacksonville, Fla. Oregon and Gray Streets 
Transportation of Petroleum and Other Liquids Tampa, Florida 
General Traffic Office: 2090 Jonesboro Rd. Serving Points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, é ane 

Atlanta, Ga. North Carolina and South Carolina Transportation of Petroleum and 

Terminals in Georgia: Atlanta, Cartersville, Calhoun, a Other Liquids \ 


. Atlanta, Ga., Bainbridge, Ga., Macon, Ga., Savannah 

Newman, Columbus, Macon, LaGrange, Griffin, ae 5 J ot ‘ d ° A } 
Thomaston, Rome, Dalton, Tifton, Valdosta.  Ter- Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Panama City, Fla., Port Ever- Serving Florida from 3 
“ 5 glades, Fla., Charleston, S. C., Wilmington, N. C. 3 
minals in Tennessee: Chattanooga, Cleveland, Knox- A ; 


ville. 27 YEARS SERVING THE SOUTHEAST Hillsborough County 
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the March to Reduce 
ge Each Month in 55 


The highway carriers sponsoring this spread are right in step 
with the Perfect Shipping Parade—the 19th annual campaign to 
reduce freight loss and damage through careful handling. They’re 
on the march to improve their service to you, Mr. Shipper and 
Mr. Receiver, to make Perfect Shipping a year-round happening! 


These highway carriers are pledged to load carefully and prop- 
erly the freight entrusted to them—to provide the proper equip- 


ment and the trained personnel to insure this. 


They are pledged to highway safety, to careful handling of 
freight in transit, to assure that it arrives at its destination “in per- 


fect condition.” 


Finally, they are pledged to careful unloading and thorough 
checking of freight upon its arrival at destination, to insure both 


shipper and receiver the satisfaction of a good job, well done. 












The highway carriers on this spread salute the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards, as sponsors of the 19th annual 
Perfect Shipping Campaign—they will do everything possible to 
promote the principles which will minimize freight loss and dam- 
age. They will make every effort to contribute substantially to the 
success of the 1955 Perfect Shipping Campaign. 


When you ship into the territories served by the companies in 
spread, for “Perfect Shipping” highway service, investigate 


ices offered and route your freight accordingly. 









PYRAMID 
MOTOR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
37 West Street New York 14, N. Y. 
GENERAL COMMODITIES 


Refrigerated Service A Specialty 


& ‘NEW YORK - TRENTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHESTER 
WILMINGTON - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 


(Perishables Only) 


PYRAMID Fast Handling Methods Reduce 
Freight Damage 


RAND EXPRESS 
FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


Express service between Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and the New England States. 













Peter D. Serra, President 
General Office: 1110 Rutherford Ave. 
Lyndhurst, N.J. 


TELEPHONES: 


NEW YORK—LO. 5-3423 
LYNDHURST—GE. 8-0400 












YOUNGBLOOD TRUCK LINES, INC. 


Main Office & Home Terminal: 























Fletcher, N.C. 
Phone: Arden 2051 
TERMINALS 
Akron, Ohio Greensboro, N.C. 
Ph: Hemlock 6167 Ph: 42728 
Asheville, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
Ph: 27-2051 Ph: 2-2721 
Charleston, S.C. Hickory, N.C. 
Ph: 40156 Ph: 3123 
Charlotte, N.C. Louisville, Ky. 
Ph: Edison 49706 Ph: Jackson 6328 
Cincinnati, Ohio Spartanburg, S.C. 
Ph: Dunbar 3933 Ph: 21215 
Columbia, S.C. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Ph: 22390 Ph: 40832 











HUBER & HUBER MOTOR EXPRESS 


Incorporated 





5330 S. Pulaski Rd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






Connecting lines serving all points in Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

Daily Package Service Between Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., 

Indianapolis, Ind., Lexington, Louisville, Ky., and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 






General Office: 8th & Kentucky Sts., Louisville, Ky. 






TERMINAL TRANSPORT 
COMPANY, INC. 






General offices: 
180 Harriet St., S.E., P.O. Box 1918 


Atlanta, Georgia 


TERMINALS: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, 
lll., Indianapolis, Ind., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fia., 
Waycross, Ga. 


Florida to the Great Lakes 























THE TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
EPES TRANSPORT SYSTEM (VAN DIV.) 





Direct Service Between 


CAMDEN - PHILADELPHIA - CHESTER - WILMINGTON 
BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - FREDERICKSBURG & 
RICHMOND. Also Between These Points and Central 
N. C. Points. 

























Richmond 19, Va. Dial 3-1981 


HALL’S 
MOTOR TRANSIT COMPANY 


Home Office 
N. 4th St. & Shikellamy Ave. 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
1.C.C. Certificate Pa. P.U.C. Certificate 
No. MC-67646 No. A-56498 


Terminals: 
Sunbury, York, Harrisburg, Scranton, DuBois, Franklin, 
Axeman, Kingston, Williamsport, Erie, Johnsonburg, 
Binghamton, New York, N.Y.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Rochester, N.Y.; Secaucus, N.J.; Elmira, N.Y.; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
FAST AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three 
Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianapolis, Kokomo, 
La Porte, Logansport, Peru, Plymouth, Rochester, 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Indiana; Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 115 West Tazewell St., Norfolk 10, Va. 


Agencies: NEW YORK DANVILLE ATLANTA WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rm. 906 SOO Fifth Ave. 650 Craghead Street Rm. 606 - 101 Marietta St. Bidg. 5000 38th St., N.W. 
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Murray to Assist President 


Of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 


The appointment of Robert B. Mur- 
ray, Jr., who recently resigned as Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, to be special assistant to Presi- 
dent Marvin W. Smith, of Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation, has been an- 
nounced by George A. Rentschler, chair- 
man of the board of that company. 

Mr. Rentschler said that Mr. Murray 
would be “based in Philadelphia,” and 
that he would work with the president 
of the company, “assigned to special 
projects.” 

Before Mr. Murray became Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation 
he was president of the Pennsylvania 
Economy League, a privately-finaneed 
governmental research organization. 


In World War II Mr. Murray served 
as a colonel in the Army Air Corps and 
was awarded the Legion of Merit and 
the Army Commendation Ribbon with 
four clusters. He is a member of the 
board of managers of the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, of the 
board of trustees of the United Sea- 
man’s Service, and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Weather Control. 





Canadian Water-Rail Rate 
Differentials Published 


The Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League, Inc., has announced that the 
railroads and the Canadian steamship 
lines have decided on revised differen- 
tials to apply in connection with the 
“equalized class rates” between eastern 
and western Canada. The Canadian 
Board of Transport Commissioners re- 
cently published its “notes and reasons” 
in support of the class rate scale which 
became effective March 1 (T.W., March 
19, p. 33). 

The C.I.T.L. set out the old and new 
classes under the equalization order, and 
the old and new differentials as follows: 


Classes Rail-Lake-Rail C.S.L.-Rail 


Old New Old New Old New 
(Cents) (Cents) (Cents) (Cents) 
1 100 25 25 33 34 
2 85 20 20 27 28 
3 70 14 14 20 21 
4 55 10 10 15 16 
5 45 6 7 9 12 
6 40 5 6 72 10 
7 33 § 5 7 8 
8 30 5 5 7 8 
10 27 5 5 7 8 


The league observed that the Board 
of Transport Commissioners had, at the 
request of the carriers, in connection 
with its “notes and reasons”, rescinded 
that portion of an earlier judgment, 
dated December 12, 1952, headed “Dif- 
ferentials,” and that the carriers had 
Since taken tariff action to provide for 
rates based on the aforementioned dif- 
ferentials. 
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Government Agencies, Shippers Request 


Continuance of |.C.C. Waybill Studies 


Hoover Commission Director Says if 1.C.C. Drops Waybill Studies 
They Will Not Be Referred to in Task Force Report. National Coal 
Association, Post Office Department, G.S.A. Support Studies. 


A letter addressed to the Com- 
mission by the Hoover Commission’s 
task force on paper management, 
interpreted in some circles as an 
attempt to force elimination of the 
Commission’s waybill studies — al- 
though this was promptly denied by 
the executive director of the Hoover 
Commission—has resulted in several 
requests by shippers and govern- 
ment agencies that the studies, re- 
garded by them as the only source 
of data on the flow of traffic, be 
continued. 


The National Coal Association and 
the Post Office Department addressed 
their requests for continuance of the 
studies to the Commission. It is under- 
stood that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is planning similar action. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration made its 
views known to the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, after the bureau made inquiry on the 
subject. 

John B. Hollister, executive director 
of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (generally known as the Hoover 
Commission because of its being headed 
by former President Herbert Hoover), 
said that as far as he could learn the 
situation arose out of a letter written 
by one of the commission’s task forces to 
“a minor official at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission” .in confirmation of 
the result of conversations in which, he 
said, it was agreed that the matter of 
continuing the waybill work should be 
studied. In the letter, Mr. Hollister said, 
it was stated that if the Commission 
decided to drop the waybill studies they 
would not be referred to in the task 
force report. 


It was this statement which led to the 
interpretation that there was an effort to 
force discontinuance of the studies. 

As to that, Mr. Hollister said that 
there had been no attempt to intimidate. 
He said that the Hoover Commission 
task forces in many cases acted as a 
“catalyst” in getting industry and a gov- 





See Late News, pages 19, 20, 
22 and 24, for other transpor- 
tation news developments. 
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ernment department together to agree 
on some action as the proper course to 
pursue. He said that the Hoover Com- 
mission was not trying to dictate to the 
railroads or to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


N.C.A. Letter, Resolution 


The National Coal Association through 
action of its interstate and foreign 
commerce committee which, it said, 
“speaks for the bituminous coal indus- 
try on transportation,” adopted a two- 
page resolution expressing the industry’s 
objection to any curtailment of the way- 
bill statistics program. The resolution 
contained an assertion that “the (Hoo- 
ver) task force on paper management 
has recommended the elimination of the 
waybill statistics program without seek- 
ing the views or needs of the largest 
body of rail carload shippers in the 
United States, i.e., the bituminous coal 
industry.” 

The committee asked that the Com- 
mission take no action toward elimina- 
tion or curtailment of the waybills sta- 
tistics at this time nor in the future, 
without. “most mature consideration” 
of the use of the data by those appear- 
ing before it, or without affording ship- 
pers and others ample opportunity to 
express and discuss their views with the 
Commission. In an accompanying let- 
ter, the N.C.A. said: 

“The National Coal Association has 
had growing concern as to any inter- 
ruption or curtailment in the Commis- 
sion’s waybill statistics program, of which 
it makes most extensive use. At a cur- 
rent meeting of the association’s inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee 
the attached resolution urging the con- 
tinuance of the program was adopted. 

“From the writers’ long experience 
with the problems arising from inade- 
quate traffic statistics, and the many 
years of effort taken to obtain the sorely 
needed data, few things could be more 
disconcerting than to now see the way- 
bill program abandoned. 


“While we believe the attached two- 
page resolution sets out the story on the 
waybill statistics, a few points may be 
emphasized. The waybill statistics re- 
move much of the one-sidedness hereto- 
fore present in rate proceedings because 
of a lack of shipper access to quantita- 
tive traffic data made available through 
the waybill program. 

“As to points raised in opposition to 
the program, it may be said that it is 
the practitioners who make the most 
extensive use of the material which is 
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basically directed toward resolving issues 
arising in a large part of the proceed- 
ings before the Commission. The pro- 
gram was not directed toward solving 
the routine day-to-day tasks of indus- 
trial traffic agents. It discloses no spe- 
cific point-to-point competitive data, 
much of which is available in fariffs in 
any event. As with all Commission 
statistics, comparatively few users, in- 
cluding the National Coal Association, 
endeavor to keep voluminous files, but 
rely upon the Commission records or 
depositaries for the data as used. 

“As to the costs of the program, Com- 
mission staff figures indicate that the 
combined expense to both the carriers 
and the Commission for waybill sampling 
is now apparently less than what the 
railroads themselves would be spending 
for their prior 100 per cent reporting on 
state-to-state commodity statistics. 

“Since the waybill data have been 
available, the overwhelming majority of 
the Class I railroads. 109 out of 126, have 
introduced waybill data in hearings be- 
fore the Commission or have had it in- 
troduced on their behalf in cases in which 
they are respondents. 

“We sincerely urge that the program 
be continued and, if appropriate, we be 
given the opportunity to more fully de- 
velop the reasons set out in the enclosed 
resolution.” 


P.O. Department’s Plea 


In a letter to the Commission’s chair- 
man, Deputy Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Paul C. Ledrick, of the denvartment’s 
Bureau of Transportation, said that con- 
certed efforts were again being made to 
deprive the Commission of the valuable 
waybill analyses. He said that, while 
the Post Office Department did not make 
extensive use of them, the waybill anal- 
yses were important because they en- 
abled the Bureau of Transportation to 
perform its functions in a far-flung 
enterprise more intelligently. 

Mr. Ledrick said that the public inter- 
est in such continuing studies might not 
be as vocal as the collective railroads 
interests, but that it was nonetheless 
substantial. In that respect, he added, 
time had made no change in what the 
Commission had said in Separation of 
Operating Expenses, 30 I.C.C. 676, at 
page 679. The reference was to the fol- 
lowing: 

“It was urged that should the Com- 
mission really need information concern- 
ing costs, a special study could be un- 
dertaken at any time and be pursued un- 
til the requirements of the individual 
case had been met. Special studies will 
always be necessary, but they can not 
take the place of general statistics sys- 
tematically compiled year after year. The 
latter, so far as they are applicable, are 
looked upon as more reliable than those 
which are collected for any particular 
case. Whether rightly or wrongly, ‘spe- 
cial purpose’ statistics rarely command 
that confidence which inheres in figures 
that are kept continuously on accepted 
bases without reference to a particular 
controversy.” 


Mr. Ledrick said that the Commis- 
sion’s duties were so important that it 
should not be denied access to any avail- 
able facts, especially facts as to the flow 
of traffic and the rates on which the 
traffic actually moved. He further as- 
serted that the waybill studies would 
still be important if no one outside the 


Commission ever made use of them— 
and that this would be so if they aided 
the staff of the Commission in any single 
determination. 


General Services Administration 


In reply to an inquiry made by the 
Bureau of the Budget, Frank L. Barton, 
director, traffic management division, 
Federal Supply Service, General Serv- 
ices Administration—with responsibility 
for managing the non-military traffic of 
the government—wrote Donald C. Riley, 
Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau 
of the Budget, that the G.S.A. made fre- 
quent use of the material in its day-to- 
day work and in litigation before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
mentioned Ex Parte 192, Reduced Rates 
Under Section 22—Special Filing Rule, 
as a proceeding in which G.S.A. had 
made its most recent use of the way- 
bill statistics. He said they were also 
vsed in a Montana intrastate cement 
case in which G.S.A. represented the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. Barton said that only in the way- 
bill statistics was there data available on 
the flow of the traffic. He said those 
statistics were most useful to the G:S.A. 
and expressed a sincere hope that the 
I.C.C. would continue to issue the way- 
bill material. 





Farm ‘Co-Op’ Says Modified 
Trip-Leasing Rule Does Not 


Meet Agriculture’s Views 


A statement by Chairman Mitchell, 
of the Commission, that the Commis- 
sion had modified its regulation gov- 
erning the leasing of motor vehicles 
to incorporate language and terms 
suggested by the Department of Ag- 
riculture has brought a letter from 
the National Council of Farm Co- 
operatives intended “to correct an 
erroneous impression” thought to 
have been given by the statement. 


In the course of an “orientation” hear- 
ing before the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, Chair- 
man Mitchell agreed to furnish the com- 
mittee with information as to the status 
of the matter of “trip-leasing” before 
the Commission (T.W., Feb. 12, p. 21). 


In a letter to Representative Priest, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the committee, 
the Commission’s chairman outlined the 
situation which led to the adoption of 
the rule which would have required that 
leases of vehicles be for not less than 30 
days. The rule, the chairman said, had 
been postponed from time to time and 
had never gone into effect. In his letter, 
Chairman Mitchell included the follow- 
ing statement: 


“In examining the application of the 
30-day rule to the transportation of 
agricultural commodities the Commis- 
sion became convinced that a change in 
the 30-day rule to meet the objections 
of the agricultural interests would have 
no serious effect on the objectives of its 
rules. Accordingly, a series of orders were 
entered, one of which permanently ex- 
cepts vehicles used in the transportation 
of agricultural commodities from appli- 
cation of the 30-day rule. This permits 
an authorized carrier to lease for periods 
of less than 30 days motor vehicles with 
drivers after completion of a movement 
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in which such equipment is exempt fron 
regulation by this Commission except a: 
to safety regulations. This modification 
was not a postponement of the effective 
date, but a change in the regulations sc 
as to permit authorized carriers to trip- 
lease agricultural vehicles following a 
trip with exempt commodities under al! 
conditions having any relation to the 
transportation of agricultural commodi- 
ties. The modification in favor of agri- 
cultura] haulers incorporated into this 
rule the language and terms suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture.” 


Farm ‘Co-Op’ Does Not Agree 


In a letter to Representative Priest, 
signed by Homer L. Brinkley, executive 
vice-president of the National Council of 
Farm Cooperatives, he said: 

“The purpose of this letter is to correct 
an erroneous impression which I believe 
a portion of the above-mentioned com- 
munication is likely to convey to you and 
the members of your committee... .” 

Mr. Brinkley, after quoting the afore- 
mentioned passage from Chairman Mit- 
chell’s letter, indicating that the portion 
to which he objected was the final sen- 
tence of the passage, said that the modi- 
fication in the 30-day rule was contained 
in one of three orders issued by the Com- 
mission on November 30, 1953, “after the 
passage of H.R. 3203 (trip-leasing) by 
the House of Representatives on June 24, 
1953.” He added: 

“The import of the underlined state- 
ment above is that the 30-day rule, as 
changed by the order of November 30, 
1953, was considered adequate and satis- 
factory to the Department of Agriculture. 
The public record of the position of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, evidences other- 
wise. Such evidence is contained in the 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
dated May 6, 1954, addressed to Honor- 
able John W. Bricker, as chairman of the 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee...” 


Agriculture Secretary Quoted 


Mr. Brinkley quoted what he said were 
pertinent excerpts from the letter of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. At one 
point the Secretary was quoted as saying 
that the Commission’s amended order 
“does not restore the flexibility which 
Congress intended should accompany the 
exemptions set forth in section 203(b) 
(4a) (5) and (6) of the interstate com- 
merce act.” Another quotation read: 

“The flexible, efficient, and economic 
movement of exempt and processed agri- 
cultural commodities may not be ade- 
quately accomplished under the rules 
presently prescribed by the Commission.” 

Other excerpts were to the effect that 
under the proposed rules of the Com- 
mission exempt carriers’ leasing practices 
were severely restricted, except on re- 
turn to the origin of exempt transporta- 
tion. In order best to serve its purpose 
as an agricultural marketing facility, 
the Secretary said, “the exempt vehicle 
must enjoy such freedom of migration 
as the harvest season shall require.” He 
also asserted that a great deal of con- 
fusion over a long period of time had 
resulted in growing uncertainties and 
conflicting opinions with respect to trip- 
leasing. The Secretary expressed the 
hope that H.R. 3203 would be enacted 
into law and thus remove the “multiple 
uncertainties.” 

Mr. Brinkley asserted that the Com- 
mission’s latest extension to March 1, 
1956, of the effective date of the amend- 
ed 30-day rule “merely intensifies and 
prolongs the multiple uncertainties con- 
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cerning the operation of trucks hauling 
agricultural commodities.” He said that 
a“ agree fully with the hope of the 
Secretary of Agriculture” that Congress 
would promptly move to “end these con- 
tinuing uncertainties in the interest of 
farmers and the public generally, by 
enacting legislation incorporating pro- 
visions such as were contained in H.R. 
3203, favorably reported by your com- 
mittee and passed overwhelmingly by 
the House of Representatives in the last 
session.” 

The bill to which Mr. Brinkley re- 
ferred was never acted on by the 
Senate. 





J. D. Farrington Suggests 
Wage Moratorium to Help 
Regain Lost Rail Traffic 


A moratorium on wage increases 
probably would give the railroads an 
opportunity to recapture some of the 
business they had lost, J. D. Far- 
rington, president, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railroad Co., said in 
his annual report to stockholders. 


After stating that the principal prob- 
lem which his road faced was one of in- 
creased volume and the “danger of in- 
creased costs growing out of continued 
demands of labor for more wages and 
greater fringe benefits,’ Mr. Farrington 
said: 

“A moratorium on wage _ increases 
would not only enable us to meet the 
ever growing competition and avoid any 
further erosion of our traffic volume, but 
in all probability would give us an op- 
portunity to recapture some of the busi- 
ness that has been lost, and in the long 
run would react greatly to the benefit of 
labor and the industry as a whole...” 

Mr. Farrington said that the most 
serious competitive situation that con- 
fronted the railroads was “that of the 
totally unregulated trucker, and the gross 
misuse of the exemptions applied to the 
so-called agricultural trucker, a form of 
competition which it is impossible to 
meet on common terms.” 

In another part of his annual report, 
Mr. Farrington said that the rails had 
been criticized in some quarters for the 
manner in which they handled tax bene- 
fits which accrued as a result of acceler- 
ated tax amortization on certain equip- 
ment and expenditures for improve- 
ments. 


Tax Benefits 


He said that the benefits were granted 
the government and were accounted 

ording to the method prescribed by 
the Commission. It was true, he said, 
that tax credits resulting from acceler- 
ated amortization had a tendency to 

istort the figures as presented; “to 
ow earnings in excess of those that 
would have been reported had the full 
amortization charge-offs been allocated 
0 operating expenses through deprecia- 
tion, rather than charging only the 
normal depreciation as required under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
formula.” 

He said that, on the other hand, if 
amortization charge-offs were included 
in operating expenses, then those earn- 
ings would likewise be distorted. 


__“Neither method appears to me to be 
ideal,” he said, “One thing, however, is 








obvious, and that is without the incen- 
tive which has been granted through 
accelerated amortization much of the 
improvement to railroad plant could not 
have been made and much of the equip- 
ment which has been acquired in recent 
years could not and would not have been 
acquired. The whole situation is the out- 
growth of war conditions and extremely 
high corporation income tax, together 
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with the realization that some method 
had to be provided for replacement of 
equipment and plant at current prices 
over and beyond the low rate of depre- 
ciation normally permitted, much of 
which was based on pre-war costs... .” 





Results of Examinations in January, 


September Reported by A:S.T.T. 


Of Total of 91 Applicants Who Took Examinations, Held at Schools in 24 
Cities, 68, or 74.7 Per Cent, Passed, Says G. Lloyd Wilson, Director of 
Education for the American Society of Traffic and Transportation. 


Results of the examinations given 
by the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation in September, 
1954, and in January of this year 
have been announced by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, chairman of the transporta- 
tion and public utilities department, 
Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
and vice-president and director of 
education for the Society. 


Seventy-six persons took the January 
examinations. Fifty-seven, or 75 per 
cent, passed, and 19, or 25 per cent, 
failed. Of the 15 persons who took the 
examinations in September, 11, or 173.3 
per cent, passed, and four, or 26.7 per 
cent failed. Of the total of 91 taking 
both examinations, 68, or 74.7 per cent, 
passed, and 23, or 25.3 per cent, failed. 

In the examinations held in June, 1954, 
73.4 per cent of the candidates passed 
and 26.6 per cent failed. 

The January examinations were held 
at 24 examination centers at universities 
or other educational institutions 
throughout the United States. The Sep- 
tember examinations were held in New 
York City. 

Successful passing of the four ex- 
aminations is required, in conjunction 
with submission and acceptance of an 
original paper on a transportation sub- 
ject, for the awarding of a certificate of 
membership in the Society. 

A summary of the January examina- 
tions shows that, of the 21 applicants 
taking examination No. I, 16 passed and 
five failed; on examination No. II, taken 
by 21 applicants, 16 passed and five 
failed; on examination No. III, taken by 
33 applicants, 24 passed and nine failed, 
and the one applicant taking examina- 
tion No. IV passed. The September ap- 
plicants all took examination No. I. 

Applicants were required to answer 10 
of the 12 questions asked in each ex- 
amination. The texts of the questions 
in each of the examinations follow: 


Examination No. 1 
Transportation Economics or Business 


Question No. 1 


(a) Define increasing and decreasing 
cost and return, and state the extent 
to which transportation industries in the 
United States are considered increasing 
or decreasing cost industries. 


(b) Discuss the significance of in- 


creasing and decreasing cost and return 
in any type of transportation industry 
you. select—(railroad, water carrier, 
motor transportation, air or pipe line)— 
upon rate-making practices in that in- 
dustry. 


Question No. 2 


Discuss the changing responsibilities of 
the state and federal governments over 
intra- and interstate railroad transpor- 
tation services from 1877 to date. In your 
answer cite significant cases or statutes 
which have effected these changes. 


Question No. 3 


State and discuss briefly the major 
powers now exercised by the federal gov- 
ernment over the economic aspects of 
domestic and foreign water transporta- 
tion. 

Question No. 4 


Define the following transportation 
terms: (a) operating revenues; (b) op- 
erating expenses; (c) non-operating in- 
come; (d) net railway operating income; 
(e) net income; (f) railroad passenger 
deficit; (g) operating ratio; (h) joint 
cost; (i) Class I railway carrier; (j) 
Class I motor carrier. 


Question No. 5 


(a) Define and differentiate between 
coordination and consolidation, as the 
terms are used in transportation eco- 
nomics. 

(b) State the advantages and prob- 
lems or disadvantages of coordination 
and consolidation from the standpoint 
of the public. 


Question No. 6 

(a) Identify the principal types of 
air transport operators in the United 
States. 

(b) Discuss the nature and extent to 
which air transportation contributes to 
the transportation facilities of the 
United States. 


Question No. 7 


Compare and contrast the motor car- 
riers of merchandise traffic, the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and freight for- 
warders with respect to: (a) Organiza- 
tion and ownership or control; (b) types 
of freight traffic transported; (c) sys- 
tem of freight classification, rates and 
charges; and (d) regulation in inter- 
state commerce. 


Question No. 8 


There has been, in the past several 
years, a great deal of discussion and de- 
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bate with respect to the “recognition 
and development of the inherent ad- 
vantages of the different types of trans- 
portation”. Define the term “inherent 
advantage” as used in this connection 
and discuss the extent to which it is 
now provided to be recognized by pres- 
ent federal legislation. State how, in 
your opinion, further action by Congress 
and carrier managements could pro- 
mote the further development of the in- 
herent advantages of each principal 
mode of transportation. 


Question No. 9 


(a) Define the term railway passenger 
deficit. (b) How is it ascertained? (c) 
How is it absorbed? (d) Suggest several 
methods by which it might be reduced 
or eliminated. 


Question No. 10 


Discuss the importance of transpor- 
tation services in the location of indus- 
tries and in industrial and commercial 
pricing of raw materials, industrial 
goods, and consumers goods. 


Question No. 11 


State the policy of the Congress as 
stated in the declaration of national 
transportation policy, the principal stat- 
utes, and the boards and other bodies 
provided by federal laws for working 
conditions, wages and pensions in the 
railroad industry. 


Question No. 12 


Insert in the blank spaces the word or 
words shown below which are most ap- 
propriate to a correct statement. 


(A) Arbitraries; (B) blanket rates; 
(C) group rates; (D) tapered distance 
mileage scales; (E) percentage rates; 
(F) commodity rates; (G) class rates; 
(H) level of rates; (I) rate structure; 
(J) rate tariffs: (K) classification tariffs. 


(a) are designed to serve 
the financial needs of weak or short 
lines. 


(b) ———————— provide the least in- 
centive to long distance market and car- 
rier competition. 


(c) ———————— have been prescribed 
increasingly in recent years by the I.C.C. 
for class rates. 


(d) are most helpful to 
railroads in attempting to achieve short- 
run increasing returns. 


(e) ———————- tend to discourage 
geographic specialization of economic 
activity. 

(f) ———————- are not primarily 
based upon market and carrier competi- 
tion. 


(g) tend to increase long 
distance market competition. 


(h) are related less to 
average unit cost than to demand. 


(i) Distinctions in the transportation 
and commercial characteristics of ar- 
ticles are made primarily in 

(j) Most heavy goods shipped in large 
quantities move at ———————_. 

(k) Unformity on a national basis is 
found today less often in 
than in ——————__. 


(1) More emphasis is given to competi- 
tion than to unit cost in the case of 


(m) The relation of rates and charges 
to each other is called the 


(n) Commodities grouped for purposes 
of rate making are contained in 








Examination No. 2 
Principles of Traffic Management 


Question No. 1 

In the assumed position of the traffic 
manager of the General Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturers of metal products, 
distributed throughout the United States, 
draw up a special report to your presi- 
dent for submission to the board of 
directors stating the responsibilities of 
industrial management in your company. 

(a) List the functions or opportunities 
of the traffic department which would 
benefit the company. 

(b) List some of the basic equipment 
necessary to efficiently perform each of 
the above functions. 

(c) Outline in your report your ideas 
as to a suitable form of report and 
activities to the executive to whom he 
reports. 

(d) State in your report the top man- 
agement executive to whom you believe 
the traffic manager should report, and 
why you believe he should report to this 
executive. 


Question No. 2 

Discuss the significant changes in rail- 
road freight classification and in ter- 
ritorial and interterritorial freight class 
rates as a consequence of the decisions 
and orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in I.C.C. Dockets No. 28300, 
Class Rate Investigation, 1939, and No. 
28310, Consolidated Freight Classification. 


Question No. 3 
State clearly and in your own words 
the substance of: (a) the long and short 
haul clause, and (b) the aggregate of 
intermediates clause of the interstate 
commerce act, part I, section 4. (c) 
State the extent, if any, to which these 
clauses are effective with respect to car- 
riers subject to parts II, III and IV of 

the interstate commerce act. 


Question No. 4 
State the general rules which govern 
the interpretation of a freight tariff of 
rates, rules, regulations and charges. 


Question No. 5 


Define briefly but clearly the following 
types of freight rates or charges: (a) 
class rate; (b) exception to the classi- 
fication rate; (c) commodity rate; (d) 
paper rate; (e) arbitrary; (f) differential; 
(g) minimum charge; (h) “trainload lot” 
or “cargo” rate; (i) “space” or “measure- 
ment” rate, and (j) “all-commodity” 
rate. 

Question No. 6 


(a) Do you consider it advantageous 
for an industry engaged in international 
trade to separate the functions of its 
traffic department as related to export 
and import business from the traffic de- 
partment concerned with domestic busi- 
ness? If so, why? If not, why not? 

(b) What elements or factors do you 
consider controlling under normal con- 
ditions in the selection of a port of entry 
or embarkation by a traffic department 


for the handling of its import or export 
traffic? 


Question No. 7 


(a) Outline the organization and 


functions of a traffic association freight 
bureau or conference engaged in either 
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the railroad, motor carrier or water i: 
dustries. 

(b) Discuss the status of such carrie: 
under present federal law. 


Question No. 8 

Outline the steps in the procedu: 
in negotiating either classification o 
freight rate adjustments with carriers 
one of the following types: railroad: 
domestic water carriers, foreign water 
carriers, motor common carriers, petro 
leum pipe lines, freight forwarders or 
domestic air airlines. 


Question No. 9 
Discuss the responsibilities of indus- 
trial traffic departments with respect to 
storage or warehouseing of the raw ma- 
terials or finished products of their. re- 
spective companies. 


Question No. 10 

(a) Define the terms “demurrage”, 
and per diem charges. 

(b) Outline the terms of a railroad 
average demurrage agreement and state 
the conditions under which such an 
agreement is mutually beneficial to 
shippers and railroad carriers. 


Question No. 11 

A carload shipment of miscellaneous 
merchandise was consigned from Co- 
lumbus, O., to Missoula, Mont., on a 
through joint bill of lading. It was the 
intention of the shipper to stop the ship- 
ment in transit at Billings, Mont., for 
partial unloading. The bill of lading did 
not show on its face that stopoff was to 
be made at Billings, Mont., and the ship- 
ment was moved to the final destination, 
Missoula, Mont., without stop off. At 
Missoula, a portion of the shipment, orig- 
inally intended to be unloaded at Bill- 
ings under the stopoff-in-transit ar- 
rangement, was sent by railroad L.C.L. 
service to Billings. 

From Missoula to Billings, Mont.; the 
railroad carrier published intrastate 
rates, as well as interstate rates, appli- 
cable to the commodity shipped. The in- 
trastate rate is lower than the interstate 
rate. 

What rate should be assessed from 
Missoula to Billings, and state the rea- 
son or theory under which your con- 
clusion is reached? 


Question No. 12 

(a) State in general terms, the liability 
of a common carrier of any one type— 
railroad, domestic or foreign water car- 
rier, motor common carrier, freight for- 
warder, railway express, or air carrier— 
for the shipments entrusted to them. 

(b) State and explain the difference 
between the liability of a common car- 
rier and that of a warehouseman. 

(c) State the basis for determining the 
measure of damages in freight claims 
for loss, damage or delay. 

(d) State the time limits for filing 
loss or damage claims and for the filing 
of suits as provided in the interstate 
commerce act. 


Examination No. 3 
General Business, Including Economics, 
Marketing, Government, Geography, 
Finance and Banking 
Question No. 1 


(a) Define the economic terms “place 
utility” and “time utility”. 


(b) Discuss the significance of trans- 
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portation and storage with respect to 
piace utility and time utility. 


Question No. 2 


(a) Define management and super- 
vision. 

(o) Define and discuss the respon- 
sibilities of line and staff executives in 
business organizations. 


Question No. 3 


(a) State the principal marketing 
functions. Describe the major market- 
ing functions performed by jobbers, 
wholesalers, agents, brokers and manu- 
facturers’ agents in any type of business 
which you choose to discuss. 


(b). From a manufacturer’s point of 
view, what are the principal advantages 
and disadvantages of sellng through a 
jobber or wholesaler rather than direct 
to retailers? 


Question No. 4 


The General Manufacturing Co., 
through its sales department, sells an 
order of machinery weighing 50,000 
pounds, at a price of $100,000 F.O.B. 
cars, destination. The vendor wishes to 
receive payment for the goods before 
title is passed to the vendee. The ship- 
ment is made by railroad freight serv- 
ices. The freight charges are $500. 


Discuss the type of bill of lading which 
should be used for this shipment and 
other documents required to consum- 
mate the transaction from a transporta- 
tion, commercial and financial stand- 
point. Trace the steps in the execution 
and handling of these documents from 
time of shipment until time of delivery 
and transfer of the goods and title at 
destination. It is suggested that a dia- 
gram be drawn to illustrate the chan- 
nels through which the documents and 
shipment would move. 


Question No. 5 


The American Trading Co. received 
from an importer in an unrestricted 
country a large order marked “Urgent, 
very rush”. Shipment is instructed to 
be made by a designated steamship line. 
No mention is made of price, freight 
charges, or how payment is to be made. 
Investigation shows that the importer 
has no credit rating. The order amounts 
to $50,000 in U.S. currency, and freight 
charges are $5,000. 

(a) Trace in detail a method com- 
monly used to insure payment before 
the exporting manufacturer releases 
title to the goods. 


(b) Name the documents required by 
the U.S. government, the government 
of the importing country, the vendor and 
rendee, in connection with this ship- 
nent. 


Question No. 6 
Discuss the influence of geography up- 
on the location of transportation routes 
and of transportation centers, including 
railroads, overseas and domestic water 
‘ransportation services, airways, motor 
insportation facilities, and petroleum 
pipe lines. 
Question No. 7 


Define briefly but clearly the following 
commercial terms: 

(a) Invoice; (b) F.AS.; (c) C.LF.; 
‘d) “phantom freight”; (e) freight ab- 
Sorption; (f) freight allowed; (g) C.O.D.; 
(h) zone pricing; (i) draft; (j) legal 
weight. 

Question No. 8 


(a) Many organizations and govern- 
Ment bureaus advocate that the U.S.A. 


allocate large sums of money to foreign 
countries to purchase needed materials, 
mostly from the U.S.A. It has now been 
stated that the U.S.A. must cease allo- 
cating funds and instead make arrange- 
ments for foreign countries to export 
materials and products to the U.S.A. so 
that they may earn dollars under sound 
economic principles. Explain some of the 
problems in connection with working out 
this situation. 

(b) It is definitely agreed that this 
country needs a strong and active Mer- 
chant Marine not only for national de- 
fense but also for economic grounds. 
State some of the advantages of a mer- 
chant marine under the U.S. flag and 
discuss the problems that are encount- 
ered in maintaining an active Merchant 
Marine. 


Question No. 9 

(a) Outline the functions of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial branches 
of the United States government as they 
relate to the regulation and develop- 
ment of the transportation industries. 

(b) Define and give three examples of 
administrative agencies of the federal 
government which have responsibilities 
for transportation industries. 


Question No. 10 

(a) Define “elasticity of demand”. Dis- 
cuss the significance of the elasticity or 
inelasticity of demand for transporta- 
tion services in the making of freight 
rates. 

(b) Distinguish between “fixed” and 
“variable” costs of transportation indus- 
tries. Discuss the features of freight 
rates which are explained in terms of 
“fixed” and “variable” costs. 


Question No. 11 

(a) Define capitalism, enterprise, and 
the capitalistic system of the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices. 

(b) Name the economic factors of 
production of goods and discuss the role 
of entrepreneurship or enterprise in con- 
nection with the other factors of pro- 
duction. 


Question No. 12 

A reasonably accurate generalization 
is that, in the United States, freight 
rates are prices established by the in- 
terplay of economic forces. Some writers 
in economic theory in discussing the 
Nationalized transportation carriers 
operated by European nations, have 
urged that freight rates in those coun- 
tries should be used as devices to achieve 
social ends such as restoration of indus- 
trially blighted areas or industries from 
the standpoint of economy rather than 
the freight aspect. Discuss these op- 
posite concepts in terms of the following 
situations. 

(a) The only substantial revenue on a 
40 mile branch line is a paper mill. Its 
abandonment is being considered by its 
management. Should the railroad reduce 
outbound freight rates in order to save 
this industry? 

(b) Despite all efforts by its man- 
agement, operating losses force aban- 
donment of the paper mill. A few small 
businesses (sawmill, creamery, Jobbers) 
still use the branch line. Should the rail- 
road seek authority to abandon this 
branch line in order to eliminate its 
operating losses? 
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Examination No. 4 


Elements of Interstate Commerce Law 
and Regulation 


Question No. 1 


(a) State the essential provision of the 
national transportation policy as _ set 
forth as the preamble to the interstate 
commerce act. 


(b) Illustrate with an example the ap- 
plication of this statement of national 
transportation policy in the establish- 
ment of rates and charges by a federal 
regulatory agency. 

(c) Should this statement of policy 
be amended? Why or why not? 


Question No. 2 


Trace in outline form the growth and 
development of the interstate commerce 
act from 1887 to date by mentioning the 
original act and principal amendments 
thereto and state a principal provision of 
each major amendment. 


Question No. 3 

A shipper knowingly and willfully de- 
scribes the contents of a shipment false- 
ly to obtain a lower rate, at the request 
of the consignee, with the knowledge 
and assent of the initial carrier. The 
shipment is rated at a class rate lower 
than that which is lawfully applicable 
to the shipment. The charges are paid 
by the consignee, and allowed by the 
shipper. 


(a) Which party or parties are subject 
to prosecution? (b) Upon what grounds? 
(c) In what tribunal may the case or 
complaint be brought? (d) By whom 
may it be brought? (e) What penalties 
may be invoked? 


Question No. 4 


Trace the development of the civil 
aeronautics act, 1938, as amended and 
the changes in organization and func- 
tions in the federal administrative agen- 
cies having jurisdiction over interstate 
and foreign air transportation. 


Question No. 5 

It has been proposed that a federal 
department of transportation be estab- 
lished ‘under an executive officer with 
Cabinet rank, and empowered to regu- 
late all modes of interstate transporta- 
tion within the United States. State 
your reasoned opinion of the possible ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that could 
accrue from the establishment of such 
a department. 


Question No. 6 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently handed down a de- 
cision denying the power of the states 
to invalidate certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity issued to inter- 
state motor carriers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

(a) What are tne police powers of the 
states, and how are these powers exer- 
cised in the regulation of interstate 
transportation by motor vehicles? 

(b) Is this decision a denial of the 
police powers of the states? Discuss 
critically and cite authority for the posi- 
tion you take. 


Question No. 7 
Interstate petroleum pipe lines are de- 


clared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in The Pipe Line Cases, 
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(234 U.S. &48), 1914, 
common carriers.” 
(a) Define a “statutory common Car- 
rier.” 
(b) State concisely the general duties 
of a common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 


to be “statutory 


Question No. 8 


(a) State the number of parts into 
which the interstate commerce act is 
now divided. 


(b) Outline and discuss briefly the 
significant differences in the powers 
and jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over carriers subject 
to the representative parts of the act. 


Question No. 9 


Outline the statutes and changes in 
the federal administrative agencies hav- 
ing jurisdiction over domestic and for- 
eign water transportation since the ship- 
ping act, 1916. 


Question No. 10 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Brooks Transportation Com- 
pany, Inc. et al., v. U.S. et al., (340 U.S. 
$25), 1951, affirming (93 Fed. Supp. 517), 
1950, has given the effect of law to a 
determination by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to the criteria by 
which private carriage not subject to 
I.C.C. regulation may be distinguished 
from for-hire carriage that is subject to 
such regulation. 


(a) What criteria has the I.C.C. ad- 
vocated to determine the status of pri- 
vate carriage operation? Cite cases if 
known. 


(b) State briefly your own view of the 
proper criteria to be used on economic 
and legal grounds. 


Question No. 11 


An interstate railroad carrier refuses 
to absorb connecting line switching 
charges on carload shipments of forest 
products at point A while absorbing 
switching charges on like traffic at com- 
plainant’s competitor’s plants at point 
B. 


(a) On what basis would a complaint 
to the Commission lie and under what 
sections of the act? 


(b) On what grounds could the carrier 
defend this action? 


(c) What rights does a shipper who is 
damaged by an interstate carrier sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act have 
against a carrier which has violated an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? In what tribunal may such 
rights be litigated? 


Question No. 12 


An interstate common carrier agrees 
to pay to a consignee damage claims on 
a basis of an averaged price of $10.00 on 
each interstate shipment handled in 
connection with which there is loss or 
damage rather than go to the expense 
of examining and investigating each in- 
dividual claim filed. 

(a) In spite of the fact that loss and 
damage claims are not regulated by the 
interstate commerce act, the I.C.C. in- 
stituted proceedings. against both the 
carrier and receiver. Why? By what au- 
thority? 

(b) The Supreme Court of the United 
States in its decision in Phillips v. 








G.T.W.R. Co., (236 U.S. 662), 1915, that 
under the interstate commerce act, the 
lapse of time (in filing of suit) not only 
bars the remedy but destroys the lia- 
bility”. Explain and discuss the meaning 
of this statement as applicable to over- 
charge claims against interstate com- 
mon carriers. 





Joint Rail-Shipper Group 
Proposes ‘Initial Step’ in 


Campaign for Clean Cats 


As an “initial step” in effectuating 
a clean car program instituted pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the 
National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, the National Clean 
Car Committee has proposed the 
selection, in each advisory board’s 
territory, of a location at which a 
clean car campaign will be con- 
ducted “for a period of at least one 
week.” 


The six-man committee, comprising 
three representatives of the shippers and 
three representatives of the railroads, 
has sent to the general chairman and to 
the railroad contact committee chair- 
man of each of the 13 regional shipper 


Perfect Shipping Slogan 
Contest Prize Is Won By 
Industrial Traffic Man 


A committee of three judges who, at a 
luncheon in Washington on March 22, 
examined the entries in a “Perfect Ship- 
ping” slogan contest conducted by Traffic 
World at the suggestion of L. A. Pomeroy, 
Jr., of Cleveland, O., traffic manager of 
the National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. and president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, picked a winner, who 
will receive a $25 savings bond offered 
by Mr. Pomeroy as the contest prize (T.W., 
March 5, p. 22). 


The winner is George E. Riordan, assist- 
ant traffic manager of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Orange, N.J. 


Mr. Riordan’s suggested slogan, which 
the judges unanimously selected as the 
best of more than 50 entries considered, 
follows: 


PACK AND HANDLE FREIGHT WITH CARE, 
THEN SHIP IN SAFETY, ANYWHERE! 


This slogan, the judging committee 
agreed, pointed clearly to the joint re- 
sponsibility of shippers and carriers in 
efforts to prevent freight loss and damage. 

Constituting the judging committee 
were: Arthur M. Gass, chairman of the 
car service division of the Association of 
American Railroads; John M. Miller, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Freight 
Claim Council of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and Lester J. Dorr, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 


On his slogan contest entry, Mr. Rior- 
dan wrote the following observation: 
“If this slogan’s followed tight, 


“A traffic man can sleep at night! 
“Right?” 
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boards a memorandum containing a sug 
gestion that thev agree on Selection 
the communities, in their respective te: 
ritories, in which intensified efforts t 
forestall release of freight cars in 
dirty, debris-littered condition by con 
signees will be conducted for periods o 
a week or more. 

“The chairman of the railroad con- 
tact committee,” the national committe: 
wrote, “will promptly advise the props 
officer on the individual roads servin 
the location selected so they can or 
ganize their own clean car committees 
in line with the foregoing program. Th¢ 
district manager of the car service divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
will gladly respond to any request for as- 
sistance in getting this program under 
way. 


‘Representative Results’ Sought 


“In the initial step of organizing this 
program, it is suggested that you do not 
select one of the larger points but rather 
one of smaller size although of sufficient 
unloading capacity so that representa- 
tive results might be obtained. 

“It is the firm belief of all members 
of this joint committee that if a sincere 
effort is made by all concerned to make 
this plan fully effective, worthwhile re- 
sults will be forthcoming and as the 
program is extended to other locations it 
will, in the final analysis, greatly reduce 
the number of cars turned back by con- 
signees who fail to completely unload 
their cars and with resultant good ef- 
fect on car supply and elimination of 
many empty car days. 

“It will be appreciated if you will advise 
the joint committee of the city you se- 
lect to start your clean car campaign 
and the period to be covered, as well as 
the roads involved and the names of the 
representatives selected by the individ- 
ual roads who will serve on their re- 
spective local committees.” 


Members of the National Clean Car 
Committee, appointed a few weeks after 
the meeting of the N.A.S.A.B. last October 
in Louisville, Ky. (T.W., Dec. 11, p. 23), 
are: J. W. Witherspoon, vice-president of 
the N.AS.A.B. and assistant general 
traffic manager of the U.S. Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., chairman for the 
shipper group; Grant Arnold, general 
traffiC manager of E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; L. E. Olson, assistant 
director of traffic, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corporation, Chicago; E. E. Foulks, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Rock Island, 
Chicago, chairman for the railroad group 
on the committee; F. J. Orner, general 
manager of the New Haven Railroad, New 
Haven, Conn., and J. L. Cooke, general 
superintendent transportation, Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, Norfolk, Va. 


Problem of ‘Reluctance’ 


The committee said there had been a 
feeling in recent years that full interest 
in the clean car campaign had not been 
obtained because of reluctance on the 
part of agents and transportation offi- 
cials of one railroad to report cases 
where consignees did not completely un- 
load their cars to a shipper representa- 
tive located on another railroad. The 
committee said the plan it was proposing 
provided that each individual railroad 
in local areas would appoint its own com- 
mittee, consisting of a transportation, 
operating and traffic representative, who 
would receive reports from local rail- 
road agents, conductors and yard clerks 
of consignees’ failure to completely un- 
load cars. 


“Such committees of the 


individual 
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r-ijlroads, appointed in local areas,” the 
rational committee continued, “would 
tren contact patrons on their own rails 
-ad explain the program and the neces- 

ty of a national clean car campaign 
end solicit their cooperation. The chair- 
men of committees appointed by individ- 
ual railroads to make necessary reports 
to the chairman of the shippers’ ad- 
visory board local car efficiency commit- 
‘ce and the district manager of the car 
service division. 

“In cases where satisfactory results 
cannot be achieved through the efforts of 
the local committees appointed by the 
individual railroads, report of such un- 
satisfactory results are to be made to 
the chairman of the local car efficiency 
committee of the shippers advisory board 
for his handling with those failing to 
completely unload their cars. . .” 

In a letter addressed to chief operating 
officers of member roads of the A.A.R., 
R. G. May, vice-president, operations and 
maintenance department, of the A.A.R., 
outlined the plan of the National Clean 
Car Committee for “localized” campaigns 
in the various shipper board territories. 

“District managers of the car service 
division and their car service agents,” he 
said, “have been instructed to cooperate 
in the successful organization and opera- 
tion of the new plan, and as a further 
means of assistance in obtaining the best 
possible results it will be very much ap- 
preciated if you will arrange for full co- 
operation on the part of your officers 
and employes when called upon to assist 
in the organization and work of the local 
committees to be set up as covered in the 
outline.” 


Los Angeles Chamber Head 


Assails Ship Parity Rates 


An assertion that Pacific coast shippers 
were being deprived of their “natural 
geographic advantage into the markets of 
the Orient by disregard of the primary 
principles of rate making in the present 
parity rate structures, was made by Carl 
P. Miller, president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce in a statement on 
March 21. 

He indicated that the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce would urge the 
Federal Maritime Board to investigate 
the matter. 

“The discriminatory rate structure 
which allows the majority of commodi- 
ties to be shipped from Atlantic coast 
ports to the Orient at the same rate set 
tor Pacific coast shippers, does not con- 
sider that the Pacific coast ship operators 

e approximately 5,000 miles closer to the 

rient,” Mr. Miller said. “The Atlantic 

ist operators also pay approximately 

00 per transit in Panama Canal tolls, 
ctor not applicable to vessels operat- 
ing from the west coast. 

‘Despite the tremendous growth of this 
‘rea and its vast industrial development, 
‘he Los Angeles customs ‘istrict has not 
been able to equal its prewar percentage 
of the U.S. total waterborne exports. Since 
the Orient accounts for approximately 
50 per cent of our total exports, it is felt 
that the lack of an equitable differential 
Seriously affects the ability of the Los 
Angeles exporter to compete with manu- 
facturer on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts.” 


_Mr. Miller said that a differential 
favoring the Pacific coast shipper for- 
merly existed, but was lost during the 
War years. Other trade routes he said 


recognized the principle of a differential 
due to geographic advantage, and the 
government, in its ship operations to the 
Far East, sets rates with a substantial 
differential in favor of Pacific ports. 
“The Chamber will employ the assist- 
ance of all interested citizens, civic or- 
ganizations and elected officials in sup- 
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porting this request in order to remove 
the unjust prejudice and discrimination 
now being forced on west coast shippers,” 
Mr. Miller concluded. 


T-M-K Board Suggests Action to Remedy 
Alleged ‘Breakdown’ of Express Service 


Shipper Organization, in Annual Meeting, Adopts Resolution Asking 
R.E.A. to Investigate Possibility of Handling More Small Shipments. 


Better L.C.L. Service Reported. Witte Elected General Chairman. 


A resolution requesting the Rail- 
way Express Agency to investigate 
“the apparent complete breakdown 
in express service throughout the 
United States” and “the apparent 
breakdown of morale” of its em- 
ployes and to give serious consider- 
ation to “the possibility of handling 
an increasing number of small ship- 
ments by broadening their coverage 
under existing classifications” was 
adopted by the Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board at its thirty- 
third annual and one hundred fourth 
regular meeting, March 17, in the 
Mayo hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


L. L. Witte, traffic manager of the 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, 
Tulsa, was elected general chairman of 
the board for 1955. 

A total of 429 persons who attended a 
joint luncheon of the board, the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce public affairs 
forum and the Traffic Club of Tulsa 
heard an address by Clark Hungerford, 
president of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad, St. Louis, Mo., on “Indus- 
trialization of the Southwest.” The lunch- 
eon climaxed the two-day meeting of the 
board, which included forum discussions 


Officers of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas board for 
the coming year, left to right: L. W. Witte, 
traffic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Tulsa, Okla., general chairman; H. L. 
Ryan, traffic manager, Ash Grove Lime & Port- 
land Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., alternate 
chairman; J. C. Iselin, general traffic manager, 
Wood Treating Chemicals Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
vice-chairman; and P. M. Ashe, traffic supervisor, 
A.G.T. division, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., general secretary. 


of transport problems on March 16 and a 
general business session the following 
day. 

Adoption of the resolution directed to 
the express agency followed presenta- 
tion of a report on one of the forum 
discussions. In the board’s general busi- 
ness session there was a talk on the 
place of the oil industry in the trans- 
portation industry in the transportation 
picture and the resultant interest of oil 
traffic men in the shippers advisory 
boards; a discussion in which it was as- 
serted that a reshaping of the national 
transportation policy would aid all forms 
of transport, and a report indicating that 
business in the T-M-K territory, as 
represented by rail carloadings, was 
destined for a moderate increase in the 
coming quarter. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Witte, the newly-elected chairman, 
who presided at the Tulsa sessions, suc- 
ceeded S. J. Hirschmugl, former traffic 
manager currently assigned to a special 
sales position with the Cupples Co., St. 
Louis. Mr. Hirschmug]l resigned from the 
general chairmanship of the board Janu- 
ary 1. 


Other officers for 1955, elected with 
Mr. Witte at the business session, in- 
cluded: H. L. Ryan, traffic manager of 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., alternate chairman; 
J. C. Iselin, general traffic manager of 
Wood Treating Chemicals Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., vice-chairman; and P. M. Ashe, 
traffic supervisor of aviation gas turbine 
division, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., general secretary. 


There had been improvements in 
L.C.L. service provided by railroads in 
the T-M-K board area, but there re- 
mained a need for a greater “sales ef- 
fort” on the part of carriers to acquaint 
shippers with available services, the 
board’s L.C.L. committee chairman, R. F. 
Treptow, general traffic manager of the 
H. D. Lee Co., Kansas City, reported. 
His report included a resolution em- 
bodying a recommendation that the 
Railway Express Agency consider pos- 
sibilities of increasing its handling of 
small shipments through a broadening 
of existing classifications. 


Mr. Treptow said that the better L.C.L. 
service was evidenced by a drop in com- 
plaints about bad service and long 
transit time received by his committee. 
He indicated that where complaints had 
been received, the carriers involved had 
not only made investigations but had 
dealt with the difficulties in a manner 
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to prevent recurrence. He asserted, how- 
ever, that still greater “sales efforts” by 
the carriers were needed, and that many 
shippers were still unaware of operation 
of through cars and of the existence of 
other advantageous services, rates and 
routes. 

“This is due to a continuing lack of 
effort on the part. of the carriers to 
familiarize their own people with the 
services they can provide, and on the 
part of the sales forces to go after L.C.L. 
business,” Mr. Treptow said. 

The best solicitation job was being 
done by roads that separated their car- 
load and less-carload traffic solicitation 
efforts, he said. 

“It does not cost to actually go after 
L.C.L., it pays; especially so when facili- 
ties exist for such handling and are not 
being fully utilized,” he declared. 


Small Shipments Resolution 


In connection with the resolution on 
small shipments directed to the Railway 
Express Agency, the proponent, C. E. 
Parks, traffic manager of the John Deere 
Plow Co., Kansas City, said that the 
agency had some of the finest facilities 
available to handle such movements 
through its terminal warehouses, train 
schedules, and daily pickup and delivery 
services. Apparently, he said, a decline 
in express business had caused a lowered 
morale and resultant disinterest on the 
part of express agency employes. He ex- 
pressed a belief that much could be done 
by the organization to revive its business. 

“The current 20-pound limit on parcel 
post shipments presents a real opportu- 
nity for the agency to develop small ship- 
ments handling,” he said. 

The resolution which the board adopted 
was worded as follows: 

“It appearing that there exists a real 
opportunity for the Railway Express 
Agency to render a needed service to the 
shipping public, and at the same time 
substantially increase their business 
through the handling of small shipments; 
but it further appearing that the agency 
is hindered in this respect by certain 
apparently existing conditions: 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
request the Railway Express Agency to 
make a complete investigation of the 
apparent breakdown in express service 
throughout the United States, and, fur- 
ther, a complete investigation of the 
apparent breakdown of morale and in- 
difference of their employes in serving 
the public, and... 

“Be it further resolved, that the agency 
be reauested to give serious consideration 
to the possibility of handling an increas- 
ing number of small shipments by broad- 
ening their coverage under existing clas- 
sifications.” 

At the L.C.L. committee meeting, M. T. 
Holloway, assistant traffic manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas City, 
said that his company had been favorably 
impressed by the actions taken by some 
rail carriers to regain tonnage lost to 
motor carriers, by institutions of trailer- 
on-fiat-car service. He said, however, 


that the railroads were being hindered by 
lack of provision in tariffs for handling 
of overflow loads. 


He referred to a recent proposal by 
the Western Trunk Line Committee 
for an all-freight rate between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities, which included a 


provision that freight greater than could 
be accommodated in one trailer would 
be handled on a second, provided the 
first was fully loaded. He said that such 
a rule was needed to provide flexibility 
of operations by rail carriers by which 
a standard size for trailers on flat cars 
handling had not been set. 

As an illustration, he said, the 32-foot 
trailers used by one railroad were of 
only 1,574 cubic foot capacity, compared 
to 2,200 cubic foot units in use by a 
number of motor carriers. He said that 
the rule he advocated was necessary 
from a competitive standpoint, and 
that the provision would give rail car- 
riers greater flexibility in the use of 
various sizes of trailer equipment. 


L.C.L. Surveys 


H. W. Warner, assistant director of 
L.C.L. research, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago, declared that new 
L.C.L. facilities, extended truck routes 





Among the principal speakers at the T-M-K 
board’s business session were, left to right: R. F. 
Treptow, general traffic manager, H. D. Lee Co., 


Kansas City, Mo.; E. W. Coughlin, manager 

railroad relations, car service division, Associa- 

tion of American Railroads, Washington, D.C.; 

F. A. Shellhorn, vice-president, Anchor Petroleum 

Corporation, Tulsa, Okla.; and J. D. Vincent, 

supervisor traffic, Granite City Steel Corpora- 
tion, Granite City, Ill. 


and other improvements by the rail car- 
riers were indicative of their interest 
in recapturing L.C.L. tonnage. He said 
that a recent survey by his group had 
shown that about 80 per cent of inbound 
merchandise cars received at selected 
stations in time for placement the same 
day had been handled on the day of 
arrival. 

The carriers had an abundance of 
service between common points, he said, 
and studies involving pooling and the 
possibilities for consolidation of facilities 
were being made. He indicated that one 
“stumbling block” to such operations 
had been revealed by a check for one 
week at 15 major cities, which developed 
that 72 per cent of origin L.C.L. ship- 
ments were routed by shippers, resulting 
in scattering of tonnage, extra transfers 
and delays, and elimination of overhead 
loading possibilities. 

“It is felt that the routing guide soon 
to be published by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce will be a tremen- 
dous help in eliminating diffusion of 
L.C.L. traffic originating in that area,” 
he said. 

Another survey concerning the effec- 
tiveness of pickup and delivery service 
and intraterminal service between car- 
riers, described by Mr. Warner as cov- 
ering a two-week period at 754 stations, 
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showed that 85 percent or total ship 
ments were picked up on the day « 
request. At terminal stations, the r 
port indicated, 45 per cent of all ship 
ments requiring railroad delivery we: 
disposed of the day the car was workec 

Of particular interest in the latte 
performance record was the fact that 6 
per cent of the total inbound shipment: 
were unloaded from inbound cars prior 
to noon on the day of car arrival, an 
this was important from the standpoin 
of availability of the cars for delivery 
according to Mr. Warner. 

City and patron restrictions on deliv- 
ery prevented prompt delivery in man 
cases, he said, explaining that a tota 
of 226 cities out 407 checked, or 56 pe: 
cent, had restrictions ranging fron 
specific hours and days for delivery to 
priority for leased trucks at dock space 

“It is felt that these restrictions do 
have a direct bearing on the cost of 
operation and the service rendered pa- 
trons,” he said. “It is suggested that the 
carriers’ supervisory forces and the pa- 
trons do everything possible to mini- 
mize such restrictions.” 

Detailed summaries of the surveys, to- 
gether with exhibits, recommendations 
and suggestions, were in the hands of 
the carriers, and action was being taken 
by some lines, he said. He urged that 
the carriers be provided with sufficient 
and attractive tonnage to warrant on- 
time daily schedules. 

Concluding L.C.L. discussions at the 
general session, C. E. Dore, supervisor 
of transportation of the Wabash Rail- 
road, St. Louis, and rail chairman of 
the committee, reported on specific less- 
carload services being provided by car- 
riers in the T-M-K area. He also an- 
nounced appointment of W. L. O’Toole, 
merchandise traffic manager of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad, St. Louis, 
as rail vice-chairman of tne committee. 


Board’s Service to Oil Industry 


Oil traffic men had a direct interest 
in the shippers advisory board move- 
ment because oil constituted a large 
economic link to the transport indus- 
try, F. A. Shellhorn, vice-president of 
Anchor Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, 
told the board members. 


Addressing the business session on the 
subject “An Oil Man’s Interest in the 
T-M-K,” he said that the products of 
the oil industry were largely components 
that fueled the railroads, the automobile 
industry, barges, ocean vessels, airlines 
and other forms of transportation. He 
asserted that out of every barrel of oil 
produced more than half the finished 
product went directly into transporta- 
tion service. 


“This is why we oil men have a direct 
interest in the railroads and forums of 
this character,” he said. 


Mr. Shellhorn said that, over the years, 
the board’s meetings had helped to solve 
many problems in the transportation of 
petroleum products. He noted “rapid 
progress” by the railroads had made 
“rapid progress” in the use of new elec- 
tronic systems of communications and 
accounting, which were of value to the 
oil industry in keeping track of its ship- 
ments, he said. 

The carloading forecasts of the ship- 
per boards were of great value to the 
petroleum industry, he said. Every com- 
modity considered in those forecasts had 
a direct bearing on the quantities of oil 
and its derivatives that would be re- 
quired during the same quarterly period, 
in that the transportation involved re- 
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red petroleum products for propul- 
n, he stated. 


ooking to the future and further im- 

yvements in services, he suggested use 

“piggyback” handling of highway pe- 
roleum transports. 

This does not seem illogical to me, and 
I firmly believe there are many areas 
of distribution which could be more 
economically and efficiently served in 
such manner,” he said. 


Encouraging signs in the transporta- 
tion picture nationally were reported by 
E. W. Coughlin, manager of railroad re- 
Jations in the car service division of the 
Association of American’ Railroads, 
Washington, D.C. Although rail carload- 
ings were still down 7 per cent compared 
with 1953, he said, they were about 4 
per cent higher than in 1954 so far this 
year. 

Forecast of Carloadings 

A brighter outlook for business was 
reflected in the board’s forecast of car- 
loadings for the second quarter of this 
year, according to Mr. Iselin, who re- 
ported for the executive committee. 


The forecast anticipated loadings of 


- 321,718 cars in 30 basic commodity groups 


in the coming quarter, compared with 
312,807 cars actually loaded in the same 
period last year, an increase of 2.8 per 
cent. Increases were forecast on 16 items, 
decreases on 8 items, with no change in- 
dicated for six commodities. 


Among the major increases predicted 
was one of 31.1 per cent on automobiles. 
R. D. Smith, traffic manager, Ford Motor 
Co., Kansas City, said that the increase 
was based on increasing consumer de- 
mand. 


Increases of 9.6 per cent on brick and 
clay products, 3 per cent on lime and 
plaster, 1.1 per cent on gravel, sand and 
stone, and 0.4 per cent on cement were 
attributed to continuing high levels of 
activity in the construction industry. 


J. J. Hartnett, traffic manager, Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City, said that 
an anticipated increase of 8.4 per cent 
on grain products loading was predi- 
cated on increased domestic demand. 


Other increases predicted included: 
Agricultural implements, 24.8 per cent; 
potatoes, 10.7 per cent; livestock, 10 per 
cent; chemicals and explosives, 6.7 per 
cent; coal and coke, 6.1 per cent; sugar, 
syrup and molasses, 5 per cent; lumber, 

per cent; paper products, 2.5 per cent; 
iron and steel, 2.3 per cent, and canned 

oods, 0.3 per cent. 

Chief among the decreases forecast 
with respect to commodities moving in 
large volume was a decline from 34,751 

32,000 cars, or 7.9 per cent, on the 

ling of grain. W. R. Scott, executive 

-president of the Kansas City Board 

Trade, indicated that the prediction 

Was based on crop conditions, low export 

demand, and an extremely tight storage 
ace situation. 

At the meeting, it was announced that 

ir. Scott was relinquishing his post as 
chairman of the board’s grain commit- 
ee, a position he has held since the 
jounding of the board. Appointed to suc- 
ceed him was G. W. Long, chief of the 
traffic section of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Kansas City. 

Other decreases anticipated by the 
forecast were: Hay, straw and alfalfa, 
44.9 per cent, attributable to drought 
throughout the area; fresh fruits, 16.7 
per cent; cotton, 5 per cent; ore and 
concentrates, 4.4 per cent; poultry and 
dairy products, 4 per cent; vegetables 


other than potatoes, 2.6 per cent, and 
petroleum products, 0.7 per cent. 

No change was expected on cottonseed 
and products, salt, metals other than 
iron and steel, machinery and boilers, 
vehicle parts, and fertilizers. 


Two items reported as supplemental 
to the general forecast, because of the 
volume of movement in the board area, 
were: Beverages, 11.6 per cent decrease, 
attributed to movement of some produc- 
tion facilities to the west coast; and 
packinghouse products, decrease of 0.9 
per cent. 


‘Speed Boxes’ and Reduced Claims 


Rail “equipment factors” in the re- 
duction of damage to freight in transit 
were noted in the report of the freight 
loss and damage prevention committee, 


Laying plans for the coming Perfect Shipping 
Campaign during a recess in the course of the 
T-M-K board meeting, are, left to right: Burton 
Williams, loading rules supervisor, Association 
of American Railroads, Chicago; W. Thayne 
Smith, traffic manager, Laclede Christy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., the board’s freight loss and damage 
prevention committee chairman; and O. Ashworth, 
general agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
Bloomington, Ill., freight loss and damage pre- 
vention committee co-chairman. 


presented by the committee chairman, 
W. Thayne Smith, traffic manager of 
Laclede Christy Co., St. Louis. 


Claim payments on L.C.L. shipments 
moving in “speed boxes” amounted to 
$1.50 per $100 of revenue, compared with 
$3.91 per $100 of revenue on L.C.L. move- 
ments in total, an indicated reduction 
of 71 per cent, according to report of 
shippers using this service of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad at Kansas City. 


“Besides their effectivenes in reducing 
loss and damage, the boxes provide ad- 
vantages in reduced billing, loading and 
unloading time,” said Mr. Holloway of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas City, 
in urging a greater use by shippers of 
the system. 


Other “equipment factors” indicating 
plus values in damage prevention were 
DF cars and permanent anchor plates, 
said Mr. Smith. He reported that many 
shippers were apparently overlooking the 
value of the latter, and recommended 
their use where available rather than 
application of temporary anchors. ’ 


Other subjects discussed by his com- 
mittee, according to Mr. Smith, included 
importance of draft gears in damage 
prevention, damage due to careless op- 
eration of freight house equipment, me- 
chanical defects in cars as a source of 
damage, the consignees’ carload damage 
report adopted by the advisory boards, 
and liberalization of dunnage rules as an 
incentive to shippers to fully protect 
their shipments. In connection with the 
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latter, he said that this had been re- 
ferred to the classification committee. 


‘Perfect Shipping’ Plans 


Mr. Smith said that plans for the 
years’ Perfect Shipping campaign in 
T-M-K board territory had been formu- 
lated, and that this year an “added 
boost” would be given programming in 
the area by a tour of the Union Pacific’s 
“Perfect Shipping Progress” train. This 
14-car train toured seven states in the 
1954 national campaign, showing im- 
proved equipment and loading methods 
for better shipping. Making its first 
appearance in T-M-K territory this year, 
it is scheduled to stop at St. Joseph and 
Kansas City in Missouri, and Topeka 
and Salina in Kansas. Perfect Shipping 
meetings were scheduled at these points, 
as well as at St. Louis and Springfield, 
Mo., Tulsa, Okla., and Atchison and 
Wichita, Kan., said Mr. Smith. 

O. Ashworth, general agent of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., reporting as rail co-chair- 
man of the freight loss and damage 
committee, outlined services available to 
shippers designed to reduce damage to 
freight. These included publications and 
services of the freight loss and damage 
prevention section of the A.A.R., railway 
inspection bureaus and individual rail- 
road inspectors, he said. 

Representing the A.A.R. freight loss 
and damage prevention section at the 
meeting was Burton Williams, loading 
rules supervisor, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Chicago. He described 
recent tests and evaluations of shipping 
containers for curved automobile wind- 
shields, on which a special committee 
composed of representatives of glass ship- 
pers, auto manufacturers and serving 
railroads had worked. 


Progress on ‘Penalty Defects’ 


J.D. Vincent, supervisor traffic, Granite 
City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., report- 
ing as central chairman of the car 
efficiency committee, said that progress 
had been made on the board’s proposal 
for modification of rules covering han- 
dling of penalty defect cars. The pro- 
posal, calling attention to delays result- 
ing from the compulsory return of such 
cars to delivering carriers, was for move- 
ment of the cars to the nearest repair 
track. He said that test cases of such 
handling were now under way. 

H. E. Shumway, general superintendent 
transportation, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Neb., elaborating on the report, 
said that the “testing” involved setting 
up specific tracks at the Kansas City 
interchange of the Union Pacific and 
Missouri Pacific railroads, to which such 
cars were switched for repairs. He 
indicated that the operation, authorized 
by and supervised by the Commission, 
had so far resulted in considerable 
saving in time and switching expense 
to such cars, and said that such opera- 
tions would probably be expanded. 

“The T-M-K board is to be compli- 
mented on starting a subject that ap- 
pears to have considerable merit and 
good possibilities of working out,’ he 
said. 

Decreases in new cars installed, coupled 
with an increase in the total cars await- 
ing repairs, were scored by Mr. Vincent 
as a threat to the efficiency of the rail- 
road plant. He urged reactivation of car 
repair programs, as well as placement of 
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orders for a greater number of new Cars. 


H. W. Hale, general superintendent 
transportation, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad, Springfield, Mo., reported as 
chairman of the board’s railroad contact 
committee, discussing service activities of 
local roads. T. W. Flickinger, district 
manager of the A.A.R. car service divi- 
sion, St. Louis, reported the local trans- 
portation and car supply situation, as 
well as other rail activities in the board 
area. 


Economic Growth of Southwest 


In his talk at the joint luncheon, Mr. 
Hungerford addressed his remarks prin- 
cipally to Tulsans in describing the rapid 
growth of the southwest. He said that 
the growth of Tulsa was something new 
“in the broad expanse of time.” 


“In only a brief period, Tulsa has be- 
come the commercial and financial capi- 
tal of a large agricultural area, while 
its oil fields produce a big portion of the 
nation’s petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts,” he said. “As one of the world’s 
youngest and most modern cities, much 
of its growth and development lies 
ahead.” 


What the railroads were doing today 
represented a contrast with what was 
done in the earlier days, he said. While 
initially carriers were intent on extend- 
ing lines into new areas, the emphasis 
was now on developing the territory 
they had, improving their plant, and ad- 
justing to the technical changes that 
were gradually altering the economy of 
whole regions. 


Diversification of industry held con- 
siderable promise for the future growth 
of the southwest, according to Mr. Hun- 
gerford. He said that with new machines 
and improved methods giving tremen- 
dous boosts to the production per man 
per acre, the trend of the population 
had been away from the farms. These 
people, he said, were finding their way 
into new industries that had come into 
being with the rapid advances of the 
war and post-war years. He described 
as “basic” among these in the south- 
west the production of chemicals. 

He declared that the southwestern 
region, lying midway between the prin- 
cipal sources of nitrates and phosphates 
and producing its own acids as by- 
products of the refining industry, lay in 
a strategic “center-of-the-market” po- 
sition. He said that these were among 
the prospects which made for an op- 
timistic view for the area. 

“In appraising the future of the 
southwest, I’ve mentioned the resources 
and the tools, but I’ve emphasized the 
people—because they make the big dif- 
ference,” he concluded. 

Mr. Witte, the board’s newly elected 
general chairman, has been associated 
with the Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration since 1917. He was made assist- 
ant traffic manager in 1924, and was ap- 
pointed traffic manager in 1947. An offi- 
cer of the T-M-K board since 1951, he 
has held positions of general secretary, 
vice-chairman and alternate chairman. 
Active in Tulsa traffic circles, he is pres- 
ident of the local chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity 
and vice-chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee of the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Rail, Motor Rate Proposals 
In East, West Docketed 
And Acted on by Committees 


Among the items published in 
Traffic Bulletin dated March 19 is a 
notice of adoption in part of emer- 
gency charges recommended by the 
Standing Rate Committee of the 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
notices of proposed independent ac- 
tion by motor carriers and railroads, 
a demurrage proposal of the North 
Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, and 
docketing by the Western Trunk Line 
Committee of a proposal to meet 
motor carrier rates between Denver 
and the midwest. 


The C.S.M.F.B. Standing Rate Com- 
mittee reported recommending adoption 
in part of proposal No. 22011(2) and 
carried reference to a note (No. 1) read- 
ing as follows: 

“Amend all CS.MF.B., Inc., Agent, 
tariffs naming class and/or commodity 
rates, except as provided below, to pro- 
vide that shipments subject to rates in 
cents per 100 pounds or tons will be 
subject to the following emergency 
charges. .. .” 


Those charges were shown as 10 cents 
a 100 pounds on A.Q. or L.T.L. shipments 
of less than 2,000 pounds; five cents on 
A.Q. or L.T.L. shipments of 2,000 pounds, 
but less than 5,000 pounds; two cents 
on AQ. or L.T.L. shipments of 5,000 
pounds or more, and one cent on T.L. or 
volume shipments. 


Exceptions were shown as follows: 


“On T.L. or volume shipments of iron 
or steel articles moving on rates pub- 
lished in C.S.M.F.B., Inc., Agent, tariffs 
251-F, MF-I.C.C. 775, 280-E, MF-I.C.C. 
719, and 478-I, MF-I.C.C. 792 and all 
shipments moving on rates published 
in C.S.M.F.B., Inc., Agent, tariff 238-B, 
MF-I.C.C. 712; 247-J, MF-I.C.C. 1732; 
271-K, MF-I.C.C. 756; 413-A, MF-I.C.C. 
494; 479-A, MF-I.C.C. 734; 548-F, MF- 
I.C.C. 789 will not be subject to emer- 
gency charges as provided in Note 1. 
Rates in later tariffs were previously 
treated under dockets 21775 and 22013.” 


Independent Motor Action 


Shown among Eastern Central Motor 
Carrier Association dockets issued under 
independent action procedure for the 
week of March 7-11, inclusive, was the 
following: 


TA-604—Establish in E.C.M.C.A. tariff 
31 the exact rail class rates on all classes 
presently published in tariff 31 between 
points in Ill. and Wis., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, eastern points in lieu 
of class rates presently published be- 
tween such points in E.C.M.C.A. tariff 
31. Also provide in connection with the 
revised class rates a twenty cents per 100 
Ibs. arbitrary on L.T.L. or A.Q. ship- 
ments weighing less than 5,000 lbs., and 
jointline arbitraries of twenty-four cents 
per 100 lbs. on L.T.L. or A.Q. traffic and 
sixteen cents per 100 lbs. on volume or 
truckload traffic over local minimum 
rates.” 


Independent Rail Action 
The General Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee—Eastern Railroads, published as in- 


dependent action announcements, a pro- 
posal “to broaden Western Maryland 
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Railway ‘Trailer-on-Flat-Car Service 
to include St. Louis, Mo., and East St 
Louis, Ill., via Connellsville, Pa-P. & 
W.Va. Ry.—Pittsburgh Jct., O—N.Y.C 
& St. L. R.R., effective March 28th 
1955,” as announced by the Western 
Maryland. 

The committee also reported a pro- 
posal “to broaden Reading Co. ‘Trailer- 
on-Flat-Car Service’ to include an oper- 
ation from Philadelphia, Pa.-Camden, 
N.J., to St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Ill., rates will be published in a 
supplement to Reading Co. I.C.C. 2365, 
effective March 28, 1955,” as announced 
by the Reading Co. 

The Traffic Bulletin for March 19 
also carried a proposal, NC-4824(s)— 
Demurrage—Free Time (It. 65, N.P.C.F.B. 
tariff 1-S) published by the North Pa- 
cific Coast Freight Bureau, “requesting 
amendment foregoing It. to provide five 
days’ free time for unload, and that 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays be 
excluded in computing time.” 


W.T.L. Committee 


The Western Trunk Line Committee 
published an application docketed as “C- 
50-1465(C) —Rates—Trailers on Flat Cars 
and volume L.C.L. rates, subject to pick- 
up and delivery,” as follows: 

“Various commodity, in volume lots. 
Between—Chicago, Ill., and East St. 
Louis, Ill., St. Louis Mo., and points 
within their switching districts. And— 
Denver, Colo., and points in the Denver 
switching limits. Pro—Estbl. common 
motor truckload or volume commodity 
rates and exception ratings as shown in 
Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bureau 
tariff 2-C, MF-I.C.C. 72.” 

The committee said that a statement 
of representative commodity items would 
be furnished on request. 


Panel Discussions to Mark 
A.M.A. Chicago Conference 


Panel discussions will feature the an- 
nual packaging conference and exposi- 
tion in Chicago of the American Man- 
agement Association, the week of April 
18, (T.W., March 12, p. 29). 

On the morning of April 18, a panel 
of manufacturers will discuss how to 
cut costs in warehousing and materials 
handling. They will outline scheduling 
techniques to integrate production, pack- 
aging, warehousing, and materials han- 
dling; use of new unit packages; new 
systems for order-picking; and paper- 
work routines for handling orders in the 
office. Panel members will be Alexander 
Proudfoot, Chicago consultant; Eugene 
H. Saxtan, vice-president and treasurer, 
Ligget Drug Co., Inc., New York; H. R. 
MacDonald, warehouse superintendent, 
Lever Brothers Co., Hammond, Ind.; 
and A. T. Millea, supervisor, field dis- 
tribution service, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Melrose Park, IIl. 

Another panel group on April 19 will 
take up the packing and handling of 
bulky materials. H. W. Bull, packaging 
coordinator, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., will describe the corrugated con- 
tainer used for shipping 1,000-pound 
packages of plastic pellets. 

J. F. Curtin, packaging engineer, 
Ternstedt Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Trenton, N.J., will report on 
such devices for packaging hardware 
parts as a flexible pallet pack that may 
be used for many different items by 
changing innerpack components; a float- 
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innerpack that has reduced damage 
fragile parts by 75 per cent; a “no- 
ck” pallet of low cost and light weight, 
1ich reduces storage area and damage 
yxtential, and increases safety in han- 
ing; and a color-coded tape that aids 
stock rotation. 

James A. Mitchell, engineering depart- 
ment, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 

Company, Division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, South Charleston, 
Va., will speak on packing and handling 
of resins. 

The announcement said that the con- 
ference program, which comprises 15 
sessions spread over three days, would 
be the longest and most comprehensive 
ever staged in the packaging field by 
the association. Packaging problems of 
the hardware, food, drug, toiletries, and 
cosmetics industries will be considered 
in detail. Other topics to be discussed 
include standardization, packaging of 
multi-product lines, package testing, 
industrial packaging, packaging machin- 
ery, prepackaging, foam plastics for 
cushioning, and package materials. 





Felix S. Hales Is Elected 
President of Nickel Plate 


The board of directors of the Nickel 
Plate Road has announced the election 
of Felix S. Hales, 61, as president of the 
railroad, effective April 1. He succeeds 
L. L. White, who will continue as chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer. The announcement included the 
following: 


“Mr. Hales has been executive vice- 
president of the Nickel Plate since Au- 
gust 1, 1952. He joined the road in 1916 
as a draftsman in the grade elimination 





F. S. Hales L. L. White 


department and served in that capacity 
until June, 1918, when he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the field 
artillery, United States Army. 


“He returned to the Nickel Plate in 

ecember of the same year and suc- 
cessively became assistant to the cor- 
porate chief engineer, assistant engineer 
of bridge design and steel inspection, and 
engineer of track. Between 1928 and 
1931, he was assigned to engineering 
duties in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Cleveland Union Terminal 
and the construction of tracks into the 
terminal. Later he served as bridge 
engineer, assistant general superintend- 
ent, assistant to the president and on 
November 15, 1947, was appointed vice 
president—operation. 

“Born in Wilson, N.C., Mr. Hales re- 
ceived his bachelor of engineering de- 
gree from North Carolina State College 
in 1913, and a civil engineering degree 
from Cornell University in 1916. From 
1913 to 1914 he was an instructor in 


mathematics at North Carolina State 
College. 

“Mr. Hales is a director of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railway Co., the Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line Railroad Co., the 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Com- 
pany, the Lorain & West Virginia Rail- 
way Co., and several subsidiary com- 
panies of the Nickel Plate. He is a mem- 
ber of the Canterbury Golf Club of 
Cleveland and the Union League Club of 
Chicago. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hales live at 3571 Lytle 
Road, Shaker Heights, O. They have 
one daughter, Mrs. R. H. Given of Co- 
lumbus, O. 

“Mr. White, whose railroad experience 
covers more than 50 years, has served 
as president of the Nickel Plate since 
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January 26, 1949. He became chairman 
of the board on January 17, 1950. 

“He joined the Nickel Plate as execu- 
tive vice-president on August 1, 1948, 
after serving as vice-president of three 
railroads. He was vice-president, presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad from 1933 to 
1940, vice-president—operation of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
from 1942 to 1948, and vice-president— 
operation of the Chicago & North West- 
ern from 1944 to 1948. 

“Mr. White was born on July 2, 1889 
at Kenwood Park, Ia., and started his 
railroad career as an office boy for the 
Rock Island Lines at Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
at the age of 15.” 





Specially Equipped Cars Upheld as Means 
To Cut Cost of Damage Prevention Aids 


President Smucker, of D. T. & I., 


Gives Stand on Method of Protecting 


Shipments While Utilizing Heavy Loadings, High Speed Before Detroit 
Group; Clarahan Talks on ‘Piggyback.’ Massey Tells of On-Job Training. 


Arguments for using specially 
equipped freight cars as means of 
reducing the average cost of block- 
ing, bracing and dunnage were pre- 
sented by David E. Smucker, presi- 
dent of the Detroit, Toledo and Iron- 
ton Railroad, in an address before 
the Motor City Traffic Club of De- 
troit, at the Detroit-Leland hotel, 
March 14. 


“This Is Railroad Progress” was the 
theme of the program, which was at- 
tended by 425 representatives of rail- 
roads, industries and motor carriers. In 
addition to Mr. Smucker, guest speakers 
were L. E. Clarahan, vice-president— 
traffic, Wabash Railroad, who discussed 
the “piggyback” experiment; and S. G. 
Massey, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad, who spoke on railroad on-the- 
job training. 

A panel consisting of Detroit indus- 
trial executives questioned the speakers. 
Members of the panel were John A. Wal- 
lace, director of traffic, Ford Motor Co.; 
Norbert J. Brennan, director of traffic, 
Chrysler Corporation; B. J. Langford, 
assistant director of traffic, Chevolet 
Motor Division; and William S. Nevius, 
director of traffic, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. The moderator was H. E. 
Chapman, traffic manager, S. S. Kresge 
Co. 


Mr. Smucker laid the basis for his 
discussion of special equipment with a 
historical summary of the “competitive 
factors bringing about the development 
of a science now known as materials 
handling” in the automobile industry. 
He continued: 


“When Henry Ford was developing 
the industrial empire that is now being 
so capably managed by his grandson, 
he envisioned the possibility of extend- 
ing his Highland Park assembly line to 
many buildings scattered all over the 
country, all linked together by railroad 
transportation. The overhead conveyors 


in each of these buildings were to be, 
and are today, no more nor less a part 
of his assembly line than the tracks and 
cars and terminal yards of the raiload 
network. The Rouge plant, then being 
built in Dearborn as the hub of his 
whole system, manufactures components 
and sub-assemblies for shipment to as- 
sembly plants at distant points. 


Permanent Dunnage System 


“In furtherance of this concept, engi- 
neers of the Ford Motor Co., and the 
D. T. & I. working together devised a 
simple system of permanent dunnage to 
hold Model T engines in place in a box 
car and a very simple A-frame at the 
end of a gondola against which automo- 
bile frames could be loaded in an in- 
clined position. In those early days the 
automobile body stampings were small 
in size and could be nested together and 
secured with rather simple dunnage of 
an expendable nature. The relative econ- 
omies of his assembly line system prob- 
ably had something to do with the ship- 
per’s willingness to spend even this 
amount of money for single trip dun- 
nage, but the facts are that a beginning 
was made to weave railroad transporta- 
tion into a system of automobile manu- 
facture which is an industrial marvel 
even today. 


“As competition between the .automo- 
bile manufacturers became more intense, 
ways were found to consolidate some of 
the smaller parts into larger assemblies 
which reduced manufacturing costs but 
made dunnaging more difficult and ex- 
pensive. The motor truck was then be- 
coming an effective competitor of the 
railroads for greater and greater dis- 
tances and some way had to be found 
to reduce this additional cost of ship- 
ping by rail. With the example of motor 
box cars and frame gondolas before them, 
the engineers of the Ford Motor Co., and 
the D. T. & I. again cooperated to de- 
velop other and different types of loads 
which permitted the multiple use of dun- 
naging material and spread its cost over 
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many loads rather than one. They also 
developed permanently located pockets 
inside the car in which these dunnage 
bars could be inserted so that they were 
always correctly positioned and would 
not have to be nailed in place and ripped 
out each trip, thus saving damage to 
both the dunnage bars and the lining of 
the car. 

The motor box cars and frame gon- 
dolas of those early days have raised 
quite a family. We now have fender cars, 
wheelhousing cars, steering gear Cars, 
transmission cars, radiator cars, side 
panel cars, trunk lid cars, miscellane- 
ous stamping cars, top panel cars and 
many others. In addition to these spe- 
cialized cars, there are hundreds of PD 
and DF cars which employ either per- 
forated side lining or perforated belt 
rails into which special bars may be 
easily attached at whatever position the 
loading requires. 


DeBoard Cost-Sharing Plan 


All of this equipment cost a lot of 
money and some of it has to be re- 
worked every year when the desire of the 
American public for something new 
brings about the annual model change. 
Because of our relatively short haul, 
D. T. & I. revenues could not support all 
of these costs which benefitted all the 
roads which participated in the traffic. 
In 1948, the late Elmer DeBoard, vice- 
president in charge of traffic and one of 
the real pioneers in special equipment 
theory and practice, developed the De- 
Board plan through which these other 
roads assume a share of the cost of this 
special interior equipment in proportion 
to the revenue which they earn from 
its use. Through the operation of this 
simple and equitable plan all the rail- 
roads have benefitted. We have retained 
a volume of traffic so highly susceptible 
to damage as to make railroad transpor- 
tation almost prohibitive under any 
other conditions. 


“While I have been telling you about 
our own particular experiences, I would 
not want anyone to think that other rail- 
roads or other automobile companies 
have been backward in applying the 
same principles and techniques to the 
solution of their own problems. Compe- 
tition would not have permitted such a 
thing even if there had been any dis- 
position on the part of others to hold 
back. Materials handling and railroad 
transportation have worked together in 
other companies and in other fields to 
attain pretty much the same results and 
I would certainly not want anyone to 
think that progress in this field is at its 
zenith. More has been done and more 
undoubtedly will be done under the 
—* and relentless spur of competi- 
ion. 


“When the shipper or consignee of 
freight puts transportation companies up 
against the problem of giving more for 
less money, he is only translating to them 
the demand of the American people for 
exactly the same thing. As transporta- 
tion people, we have only one choice 
and that is to devise ways and means of 
meeting this requirement or emigrate to 
some other part of the world where the 
buyer is somehow restrained from bring- 
ing all the force of his money and pur- 
chasing power to bear on those who 
supply him. This alternative does not 
appeal to me so I think I will just stay 


in this country and do the best that I 
can to merit the continued patronage of 
our railroad through meeting the re- 
quirements of our shippers. 

“IT don’t believe anybody really doubts 
that railroad transportation has an in- 
herent economic advantage over other 
forms in that only on the railroad can 
larger and larger quantities of goods be 
moved at diminishing unit cost. Railroad 
progress of a type which has not been 
touched upon here this evening permits 
producing net ton miles of transportation 
at much lower comparative cost than was 
possible just a few years ago. Diesel elec- 
tric locomotives, higher capacity freight 
cars, advanced types of signaling and 
train control and the modern push but- 
ton freight yard have all increased the 
over-all capacity of the railroads and cor- 
respondingly reduced unit costs at any 
particular level of utilization. We can get 
more freight in a car, more cars in a 
train, move more trains in an hour or 
day than we ever could before and all of 
those things mean even lower unit cost 
when they are fully utilized. 


‘Inherent Disadvantage’ 


“One of the inherent disadvantages of 
railroad transportation is that by heavier 
loading and longer trains and higher 
speeds the individual shipment is sub- 
jected to transportation shocks some- 
what higher than those experienced for 
example on a motor truck. Through years 
of experience we have developed a set of 
loading rules which specify in detail ex- 
actly what we expect the shippers to do 
in order to prepare various types of loads 
for damage free transportation. I would 
be the last to suggest that these rules err 
on the side of excessive blocking, bracing 
and dunnaging. Nevertheless, we must 
all realize that packing cases and crates, 
heavy timbers and bolts cost dollars 
without adding a penny to the value of 
the product which they protect from 
damage in transit. We surely must rec- 
ognize that a mode of transportation 
which requires less of these things has 
to that extent, an inherent economic ad- 
vantage over another which requires 
more. There are many other factors in- 
volved in today’s fiercely competitive 
transportation market, but this particular 
inherent economic disadvantage has had 
a very marked effect on rail traffic and 
revenues. 


“It is through heavier loading of cars 
and trains that we are enabled to pass 
on our correspondingly lower costs to 
our shippers and consignees in the form 
of lower freight rates, particularly ap- 
plicable to heavier loads. It is futile to 
even suggest that damage could be 
minimized if we didn’t load the cars so 
heavily or didn’t handle so many cars 
in a train. That point of view simply 
ignores the basic economic advantage 
which we possess and I think that it is 
apparent that we must continue to have 
freight loaded and secured in such a 
manner as to withstand not only switch- 
ing impact, but slack closures and 
stretchouts which have become more 
troublesome with the longer trains and 
higher speeds enabled by the introduc- 
tion of diesel locomotives. Other means 
must be sought to overcome our inher- 
ent disadvantage without sacrificing the 
inherent advantage which is fundamen- 
tal and basic. 


Cost of Damage Prevention 


“No tariff publication can possibly list 
the total cost of transportation of a 
given commodity between two points. 
The freight charges plus the perfectly 
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ridiculous federal transportation tax tell 
only part of the story. The total cost of 
this transportation includes packing, 
loading, blocking, bracing and dunnag- 
ing sufficient to withstand the shocks of 
transportation by the particular method 
chosen. In the case of an industry which 
does its own switching, the rail costs 
also include expenses of plant locomo- 
tives and switching crews, as well as 
maintenance of individual side tracks 
and in the case of large industries, stor- 
age tracks and other tracks. The total 
cost of transportation by rail is, there- 
fore, not exactly equal to all shippers, 
since companies may have these addi- 
tional costs in varying measure. Each 
company is the same in one important 
respect, however, in that this total bill 
must be compared to all of the similar 
costs involved in shipment by motor 
truck, by barge or ship or by conveyor 
belt. 

“It is a pretty well settled principle 
that except for subsidy from some ex- 
ternal source the ultimate consumer 
pays all of the cost. This meeting is en- 
tirely too short even to get into the sub- 
ject of subsidy and that is the reason 
I am passing over it, although I would 
certainly welcome a chance to discuss 
it at some later time. One of the ways 
to minimize the actual out-of-pocket 
expense for blocking, bracing, dunnag- 
ing and otherwise protecting rail ship- 
ments from transportation damage is 
to devise a system which will permit 
ready reuse of all this material and to 
divide its expense over many loads. 

“Tf, for example, it costs $100 to block 
and brace a carload shipment of a cer- 
tain kind of material which moves in 
quantity and over a long period of time, 
it is obviously economical for somebody 
to spend a thousand dollars to equip a 
car so that it can carry say a hundred 
loads. That reduces the average cost of 
blocking, bracing and dunnaging to $10 
per carload and essentially that is ex- 
actly what we are talking about when 
we discuss special freight car equipment. 
Since the consumer in this case is the 
man who pays the freight, it doesn’t 
make very much difference who lays 
out the money for the special equipment 
initially, since it is all finally recovered 
through freight charges which cannot 
be higher than what somebody else 
would charge to do the job. 


“There is no element of subsidy to 
the shipper involved in supplying equip- 
ment particularly suited to his loading 
requirements so long as he has sufficient 
volume and continuity to permit steady 
use of the cars and recovery of the cost. 
It seems to me to be extremely short 
sighted to recoil from this very common 
sense approach whereby bracing and 
dunnaging expense necessary for the use 
of our service can be provided so as to 
be used many times and in such a 
manner as to spread its cost over many 
shipments whereby it becomes the minor 
and inconsiderable item that properly it 
should be. Failure to recognize this con- 
cept in recent years has provided a break- 
ing point over which a tremendous ton- 
nage of properly rail adapted freight has 
been diverted to other and less efficient 
forms of transportation. 


Rails Keep Auto Parts Traffic 


“Specially equipped freight cars have 
been effective in holding the bulk of the 
auto parts business to the rails and this 
science can be applied not only to hold- 
ing other types of freight but recovering 
vast tonnages which are now being moved 
over the highways and in some instances, 
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e waterways. All that is needed is 

se and attentive cooperation between 
rsilroad people and the material han- 
ciing and traffic experts employed by 
industry. The railroads are up against 

ie job of using the transportation 
ipacity in which they have invested the 
rioney of their security holders so as to 
veduce the unit costs and participate 
fully in the industrial and economic 
srowth of this country. The materials 
nandling and traffic experts employed 
by industry have the job of minimizing 
the transportation costs which have to 
be added to manufacturing expenses to 
give the American public the very best 
product at as low or a lower price than 
competing companies in the same line. 
Both groups are striving in the same 
direction, that is to reduce cost, and 
there is no reason why they should not 
attain these objectives if they will view 
the situation and their problems broadly. 


Special Equipment Need Claimed 


“It seems to me that our experience 
over the years in handling automobile 
parts and some recent experience which 
we have had in slightly different fields 
indicates that specially equipped freight 
cars need to become more numerous and 
more varied in character. I know that 
some people disagree with me and that 
they water the ground at the foot of 
the wailing wall with tears shed because 
single purpose cars must be moved empty 
in the opposite direction. Gentlemen, 
there is mighty little coal moved from 
Detroit to points in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. The stock cars don’t get much 
of a load going back to Montana and 
Idaho and Texas and Oklahoma. We 
don’t make many refrigerator car ship- 
ments into the Imperial Valley or into 
the Indian River citrus country in 
Florida, and loaded covered hoppers into 
the Portland Cement districts are rather 
rare. We have found it commercially 
expedient in rather recent years to build 
covered hoppers for dry bulk commodi- 
ties which require protection from the 
weather and dump bottom container 
cars for loads of dolomite and other 
traffic on which competition forced us to 
exert our inherent advantage. I for one 
would much rather move a car loaded 
in one direction and empty in the 
opposite one for ever and a day than 
to have it stored along my railroad be- 
cause my shippers found it more ex- 
pedient to use motor trucks than to load 
their freight in such a way that the 
destination railroad might be able to find 
a return load for the car. 


“As a rather well publicized exponent 
of specially equipped freight cars, I have 
had some opportunity to sound out the 

hinking of other people influential in 
he railroad field. I am happy to report 
‘to you that the number of those who 
deplore the specially equipped freight 
car as being somewhat of an imposition 
is steadily declining and I personally 
am confident that in the immediate fu- 
ture there is great promise of further 
extension of this valuable concept.” 


Two ‘Piggyback’ Plans 

Mr. Clarahan said that the eastern 
railroads had studied two types of 
“piggyback” operations. He referred to 
them throughout his address as Plan 
1 and Plan 2, and defined them as 
follows: 

“Briefly, Plan 1 is the handling by 
railroads on flat cars, semi-trailers of 
the over-the-road common carriers at 
mileage rates, or at rates stated in dol- 
lars per load for the service rendered. 


“Plan 2 provides for a complete door- 
to-door service on railroad bills of lading 
at volume trailer-load rates and mini- 
mum weights, fitted to meet a competi- 
tive situation, with contacts between 
the shipper and the railroad actually 
performing the transportation.” 


The speaker then summarized the 
several types of trailer-on-flat-car op- 
erations. He said: 


“Some railroads are handling less- 
than-carload traffic in ‘piggyback’ serv- 
ice, and the Wabash has been experi- 
menting on less-than-carload traffic in 
an effort to bring about an improve- 
ment in revenue, and reduction in han- 
dling cost. 


“For many years the Chicago, Great 
Western and the New Haven Railroad 
have operated the type of ‘piggyback’ 
service known as Plan 1, and recently 
the M-K-T started an operation under 
this plan from Kansas City to the south- 
west. 


“One of the great railroads of the 
country, the New York Central, selected 
Plan 1, started work on the necessary 
facilities, got no little publicity about 
it, had a change in management, stopped 
the whole thing, then provided shorter 
or faster schedules, and, as I under- 
stand it, are now in the throes of watch- 
ful waiting, to see if maybe they have 
not found the answer. 


“Another great railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania, started with Plan 2, then con- 
cluded to also operate Plan 1 between 
certain points on its line, effective March 
3. They seem to be very optimistic about 
it. 

“Thru the years the railroads have ex- 
pended great sums of money for im- 
proved equipment, roadway and facil- 
ities, and despite new improvements in 
operating practices, they have not, in 
a great many instances, servicewise, 
kept up with competitive developments. 


“One of our greatest handicaps or 
disabilities in the competitive picture, 
is in the loss of time in transit from 
shipper’s place of business to the con- 
signee’s place of business, because of 
the time consumed in the moving of 
cars through or within large terminals. 
Another handicap is the added cost to 








Shipper Board Participants 





William H. Day (center), manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, was reelected general 
chairman of the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board at its thirtieth anniversary meeting in 
Hartford, Conn. (T.W., March 19, p. 35). At left 
is Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. At right is 
Frederick J. Orner, general manager of the New 
Haven Railroad and chairman of the shipper 
board’s railroad contact committee. 
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the consignor or consignee when either 
or both are located off-track. 


“ ‘Piggyback,’ with door-to-door serv- 
ice available to industry, whether lo- 
cated off track or on track, has already 
proven to us to be the answer to these 
disabilities. 

“Today, via railroad, it is possible for 
a shipper at Detroit, via ‘piggyback,’ to 
have his merchandise delivered to a 
consignee in Chicago the next morning, 
or St. Louis the next day about noon, 
or in the New York area the second 
morning, and this is from the shipper’s 
place of business to the consignee’s 
place of business, regardless of the loca- 
tion of either in those terminal areas.” 


Problem Serious for Railroads 


Mr. Clarahan traced the decline in the 
share of inter-city freight traffic of the 
Class I railroads from 62 per cent in 
1939 and in 1948, to a new low of 53 per 
cent in 1953, as the motor vehicle share 
rose from 11 per cent in 1948 to 17 per 
cent in 1953. More serious, he said, was 
the fact that the motor carrier was han- 
dling in increasingly large volume what 
he termed the most remunerative and 
desirable traffic available, and he added: 


“In 1939 the average revenue per ton 
mile of the motor carriers was 3.88 cents 
as compared with 9.73 mills for the class 
I railroads. In 1953, the ton mile reve- 
nue of the motor common carriers was 
6.09 cents, compared with 1.478 cents for 
the Class I railroads. This illustrates 
the need for the railroads to experiment 
with new methods and practices if they 
are to continue serving the public in 
the highly competitive field of trans- 
portation.” 


Mr. Clarahan disclosed that the Wa- 
bash, which has been using 5314-foot 
cars for “piggyback,” is studying the 
question obtaining flat cars 70 feet 
or 75 feet long, on which two 32-foot or 
35-foot trailers could be carried. He 
continued: 


Summary of Experience 


“Our experience so far in handling 
trailers on flat cars, as well as on the 
commodities loaded in such trailers, has 
been more than satisfactory. We have 
yet to experience our first failure as to 
the handling of the trailers. We have 
yet to experience instances where the 
load broke down or shifted. Our claim 
experience has been extremely satis- 
factory, even on certain commodities 
where the claim hazard is relatively 
great. 


“At Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis, 
on the Wabash, we use portable mag- 
nesium ramps. It is claimed that these 
are the largest single articles which have 
ever been made of magnesium. These 
portable ramps are equipped with hy- 
draulic jacks, rubber tired wheels, and 
can readily be moved over level ground 
by two men from the end of one flat car 
to the other. It is possible to load as 
many as nine flat cars over this mag- 
nesium ramp, tied down or connected to 
the end of one flat car. 

“At other points on the railroad we 
have put up permanent ramps made of 
earth and ties, surfaced with black-top. 
These ramps are located adjacent to our 
train yards in order to permit the quick 
dispatch and handling of the trailers to 
and from the decks of the flat cars and 
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the shipper’s or receiver’s place of bus- 
iness. 

“With the combination of the two 
types of ramps, it is possible, as we 
now view it, to establish ‘piggyback’ 
service at almost any point on the rail- 
road, providing, of course, there is a 
sufficient volume of business to warrant 
it. 

“The pick up and delivery service at 
origin or destination is performed by 
local draymen, acting as our agents un- 
der contractual arrangements. 


Reasons for Choosing Plan 


“We selected Plan 2 for several funda- 
mental reasons: 

“We felt, and still feel, we can give 
better service and come closer to realiz- 
ing the full potential, by having all 
phases of the operation under our con- 
trol. 

“We did not, and do not like to have 
someone—anyone—between us and our 
customers. They are everything, and we 
cannot get too close to them. 

“We did not, and do not like the rate 
aspect of Plan 1. We did not feel we 
should charge a customer 75 cents per 
car mile, aiding and abetting the re- 
tention of such a rate in the tariffs of 
not only the railroads, but also the 
truckers, and then handle the same traf- 
fic for a competitor for 20 cents per 
trailer mile. If we are going to, and can 
afford to move traffic at lower rates, we 
feel we would rather do it for the cus- 
tomer than for a competitor. 


“We believe Plan 2 will eventually give 
us the greatest profits and the greater 
satisfaction in being able to furnish a 
complete transportation service. 


“The plan we are using—Plan 2—is 
working remarkably well. We have 
noticed with much pleasure, that our 
customers who have used, and tried, our 
‘piggyback’ service, have expanded the 
use aS we have been able to expand 
the service, resulting in a constantly 
growing volume of ‘piggyback’ traffic. 
We are most optimistic about it. The 
only limit in our volume has been our 
ability to provide equipment, and take 
care of the mechanics of establishing 
the service, such as the publication of 
tariffs.” 


Training Program Described 


Mr. Massey described the problem 
confronting his railroad and made neces- 
sary the training program. He said: 

“The Grand Truck Western and Ca- 
nadian National have about 1,100 posi- 
tions which may be classed as at the 
level of junior executive and above. The 
selection of the best talent for these 
positions from an organization such as 
ours, which operates from coast to coast 
along 24,000 miles of railway, and em- 
ploys approximately 120,000 persons, is 
quite a difficult and complex task. The 
problem is aggravated by the fact that 
about 75 per cent of the persons now 
filling these executive positions are due 
to retire within the next 15 years. 


“This condition points up the need for 
developing among our officers a broader 
knowledge and perspective of the whole 
organization of the railroad as compared 
with the narrow departmental or local 
outlook and has forced our management 
to give a very high priority to developing 
@ program whereby the selection and 
training of future candidates for execu- 


tive positions will, as far as possible, be 
based on modern principles of executive 
development. Therefore, during the sum- 
mers of 1953 and 1954, we experimented 
with training courses which were de- 
signed to be one instrument for the 
selection and development of manage- 
ment talent. The two courses have been 
successful and it now looks as if the 
staff training course . .. will become a 
permanent part of our personnel train- 
ing program.” 

The course of study, Mr. Massey said, 
aimed at giving students background 
knowledge of the railroad and the*regu- 
latory framework; an insight into mod- 
ern management philosophy and its ap- 
plications; and the application of prin- 
ciples of modern industrial management 
to railway conditions. The University 
of Western Ontario, he said, cooperated 
with the railroad in the program. 

Saying that the program was not a 
“how to do it” course, Mr. Massey. said 
that its purpose was to show that the 
best solutions to problems are developed 
not so much from a knowledge of tech- 
niques as from proper mental processes. 


Administrative Procedure 
Conference Recommends 
Establishment of Agency 


The Conference on Administrative 
Procedure has issued its report with 
recommendations to the President, 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and federal administrative 
agencies. 


The 94-page printed report is titled: 
“Report of the Conference on Adminis- 
trative Procedure Called by the President 
of the United States on April 29, 1953.” 

The conference recommended to the 
President the establishment of an office 
of administrative procedure in the De- 
partment of Justice under supervision of 
the Attorney General. 

The office, according to the recom- 
mendations, would carry on continuous 
studies of the adequacy of the procedures 
by which federal agencies determined 
the rights, duties, and privileges of per- 
sons; initiate cooperative effort among 
the agencies and their respective bars 
to develop and adopt as far as practi- 
cable, uniform rules of practice and pro- 
cedure; collect and publish facts and 
statistics concerning the procedures of 
the agencies; and assist agencies and the 
conference in the formulation and im- 
provement of their administrative pro- 
cedures. 

The office of administrative procedure, 
according to the recommendations, 
would consist of a director and a staff, 
with the director to be appointed for an 
indefinite term. The director would 
make appropriate arrangements for ob- 
taining the advice of representatives of 
the agencies, the bar, and other inter- 
ested persons, in connection with the 
performance of his duties. 


According to the recommendations, it 
would be the duty of each agency 
promptly to furnish to the director all 
information on its administrative pro- 
cedures which he might request and to 
assist him by all appropriate means. 

The conference also recommended that 
the Civil Service Commission, under sec- 
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tion 11 of the administrative procedure 
act, establish a new “bureau of hearing 
examiner administration,” charged with 
the responsibility for the hearing exam- 
iner program. It was recommended that 
a committee of five persons be placed 
in charge of the bureau, at least two of 
whom would be lawyers who were well 
versed in federal administrative adjudi- 
cation, and at least two of whom would 
be officials of the commission who had 
“the. broad gauge view of the hearing 
examiner program.” It was also recom- 
mended that subordinate personnel be 
assigned to the bureau, either on a full 
time basis, or by detail from other bu- 
reaus of the commission. 

Retention of the career-merit system 
by the Civil Service Commission was 
recommended. 

A further recommendation was that 
the C.S.C. fix the level of compensation 
for hearing examiners between $8,300 
(GS-13) and $11,800 (GS-15), under the 
classification act, until higher grades 
were available. 

In a letter acknowledging receipt of 
the report, President Eisenhower said, 
among other things: 

“The work of the conference has shown 
that an exchange of experience and 
views between federal administrators 
and between them and members of the 
practicing bar and the judiciary produces 
useful results. I am confident that 
means will be devised for continuing 
such cooperative effort.” 


Commissioner Cross Speaks 


Commissioner Cross, of the I.C.C., de- 
livered an address on March 17 to the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. The subject was: “High- 
lighting the President’s Conference on 
Administrative Procedure.” 


In the course of his address, he said 
that the members of the commissions and 
boards, and secretaries of departments, 
rather than hearing examiners; were 
responsible for the administration of 
federal regulatory statutes. Hearing ex- 
aminers, he said, “should be independent 
only in the sense that they should be 
entirely free to make honest findings on 
controverted issues of fact, findings which 
will be accorded weight particularly 
where matters of credibility are signifi- 
cant.” 





800 Expected to Attend 


Warehousemen’s Meeting 


The American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has reported that 800 are expect- 
ed to attend its sixty-fourth annual 
meeting, at the Edegwater Beach hotel, 
Chicago, April 12 to 16. 

The National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, a division of A.W.A., 
declared that all of its exhibit space has 
been filled. 


Clem D. Johnston, past general presi- 
dent of A.W.A., and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, will speak at a luncheon on April 
13, and Dr. Allen Stockdale, of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, will 
speak at a breakfast program on that 
day. 

The program for April 13 will include 
for presentation of safety awards to qual- 
ifying N.A.R.W. member plants that have 
completed one year without a lost-time 
industrial accident. Following this will 
be reports from the cold storage research 
advisory committee, the cold storage in- 
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dustry advisory committee and the nomi- 
nating committee. In the afternoon, the 
refrigeration Research Foundation will 
sponsor an insulation session. 

An all-industry session, sponsored by 
tie Merchandise Division, on “How You 
Can Cut Costs While Improving Service 
end Accuracy” will be held the morning 
of April 14. Emphasis will be on office 
machines and equipment, new proce- 
dures and techniques of operations. 

Panels will dominate the sessions in 
the afternoon—covering problems of 
moderate size plants; engine room op- 
erations; legislative activities and a re- 
port on business conditions in the 
N.A.R.W. chapters. The election of execu- 
tive committeemen will follow. 

Another all-industry session, sponsored 
by the N.A.R.W. and featuring ideas for 
cutting costs and increasing warehouse 
efficiency through better materials han- 
dling techniques, will be held the morn- 
ing of April 15. John Mock will be the 
moderator. 

N.A.R.W. sessions that afternoon will 
feature an executive forum, with special 
emphasis on the economic outlook, sales, 
labor relations and research. Following 
this will be a discussion of training pro- 
grams and methods for junior manage- 
ment personnel. 

Officers will be installed at N.A.R.W.’s 
closing session on April 16. The A.W.A. 
closing session and installation of officers 
will follow the divisional session. 





Nominees for National Truck 


Traffic Committee Requested 


Ballots have been sent out to the 4,000 
participating carriers in the National 
Motor Freight Classification who have 
executed the National Motor Freight 
Traffic Agreement for nominations for 
election of representatives to the 1955- 
56 term of the National Traffic Commit- 
tee of the trucking industry, Fred G. 
Freund, secretary of the committee, has 
announced. 

“Under the provisions of the National 
Motor Freight Traffic Agreement, a 100- 
member committee serves as the repre- 
sentative body for motor carriers par- 
ticipating in the classification,” Mr. 
Freund said. “The National Traffic Com- 
mittee meets twice a year and acts in 
matters concerning classification ratings, 
rules and regulations and other national 
traffic problems of general concern. Ap- 
peals of decisions of the National Classi- 
fication Board are also submitted to the 
committee for final disposition.” 


Mr. Freund said that nominations 
would be considered through May 1. He 
aid a voting ballot would then be sent 
ut, listing the candidates by state and 
district, and the election would close on 
June 30. Mr. Freund said he desired 
to remind all carriers that although the 
present set up of the National Traffic 
Committee was now in the process of 
being reorganized to comply with the 
Commission’s decision in Section 5(a) Ap- 
plication No. 16, that reorganization does 
not affect this election.” He asked all 
carriers who had signed the agreement 
to “nominate and vote just as they have 
in the past.” 





Box Cars for Grain Foods 


Chief operating officers of American 
railroads are taking steps to improve the 
condition of box cars used for the ship- 
ment of finished grain products foods. 


At a recent meeting of the Millers- 
Bakers Committee on the general ques- 
tion of infestation, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the Food and 
Drug Administration, of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, should give immediate 
consideration to the inspection of rail- 
way box cars with respect to their fitness 
for the shipment of finished grain prod- 
ucts foods. 

The view was expressed in railroad 
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circles that the resolution went beyond 
the matter of infestation and dealt with 
the sanitary aspect of the suitability of 
cars furnished for loading finished edible 
grain products. Attention was called to 
the fact that railroad tariffs generally 
carried provisions for furnishing cars 
suitable for such lading. 





Allegheny Board Asks Congress to Repeal 


Federal Excise Taxes on Transportation 


Taxes Called ‘Discriminatory’ in Resolution Adopted at Board’s 


Annual Meeting. 1.C.C. Chairman, Luncheon Speaker, Discusses 


Carrier Regulation. Schulten Elected Chairman of Shipper Group. 


Walter F. Schulten, of Pittsburgh, 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., was elected 
general chairman of the Allegheny 
Regional Advisory Board at _ its 
thirty-second annual meeting, March 
17, in the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh (T.W., March 19, p. 14). 


Chosen as alternate general chairman 
was F. W. Bennett, of Sharon, Pa., gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Sharon Steel 
Corporation. A. C. 
Deimel, of Warren, 
Ohio, general traf- 
fic manager of Mul- 
lins Manufacturing 
Corporation, was 
named general sec- 
retary of the board. 

In addition, Ar- 
thur C. Roy, of 
Pittsburgh, general 
traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania 
Glass Sand Corpo- 
ration, was elected 
chairman of the 
board’s executive committee. Charles M. 
Donley, Pittsburgh transportation con- 
sultant, was selected as vice-chairman 
of the same committee. 


Mr. Schulten joined the Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal Co., described as the 
largest commercial firm of its kind in the 
world, in 1940, as general traffic man- 
ager. He later became assistant to the 
president and was elevated to his pres- 
ent position in 1951. 


Prior to coming to Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Schulten was with Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. and the United States Steel 
Corporation, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, of which city he is a native. He 
is a graduate of Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

Mr. Schulten is a former president of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
and of the Chicago Transportation Club. 

J. F. Davis, of Beaver Falls, Pa., traf- 
fic manager of Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, is the board’s retiring chairman. 


Reports of Committees 
In the board’s closing business session, 
reports were made by various committee 
chairmen. W. N. Chill, of Youngstown, 
O., director of purchases and traffic of 
the Automatic Sprinkler Corporation of 





W. F. Schulten 


America, reported on membership, which 
now exceeds 1,500. Dwight L. Koerber, 
transportation manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, covered 
less-than-carload activities and Leon 
Veitch, of New Kensington, Pa., district 
traffic manager of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, reported on freight loss and 
damage prevention. 

Additional reports were presented by 
A. N. Gantzer, of Pittsburgh, district 
manager of the Association of American 
Railroads’ car service division for the 
Allegheny region, and C. A. Carpenter, 
of Pittsburgh, district manager of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Repeal of Transport Taxes 


By a resolution it adopted, the board 
urged Congress to repeal the federal 
excise taxes on freight and passenger 
transportation. It termed those taxes 
“discriminatory.” 


Dr. Sidney L. Miller, professor of trans- 
portation at the University of Pittsburgh 
and chairman of the board’s legislative 
committee, introduced the _ resolution 
calling for the outright elimination of 
the 3 per cent tax on property and 10 
per cent tax on passengers. 

Expressing a belief that larger reve- 
nues than those now received by the 
government from the _ transportation 


charges could be obtained by other exist- 
ing taxes, the board asserted the trans- 





At the left in this picture is Arthur C. Roy, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand Corporation and newly-elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Allegheny 
board. In the center is D. B. Fleming, general 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad. At the right is F. W. Bennett, general 
traffic manager of Sharon Steel Corporation and 
newly-elected vice general chairman of the 
Allegheny board. 
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portation taxes penalized the long-haul 
shipper, were of a pyramiding nature, 
and encouraged the use of private trans- 
portation over the services rendered by 
common carriers. The resolution con- 
tained an assertion that repeal of the 
federal excise taxes would ultimately 
reach the individual as well as the cor- 
porate consumer in the way of reduced 
transportation charges and prices on 
goods. 


Chairman Mitchell on Regulation 


Speaking at the board’s luncheon on 
March 17, Chairman Mitchell of the 
I.C.C., pointed to changes that had taken 
place in the transportation field since 
the enactment of the interstate com- 





Guests at the luncheon of the Allegheny Regional 

Advisory Board on March 17 included Joseph F. 

Lauth (left), president of the Traffic and Trans- 

portation Association of Pittsburgh, and W. F. 

Bollman, president of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 


merce act “better than 60 years ago” 
and said that present-day regulation of 
carriers was “out of line” and needed 
to be “brought up to date to meet exist- 
ing conditions, not abolished.” 

“The trucks are now engaged in han- 
dling about 50 per cent of the traffic,” 
he said. “I did not say the regulated 
trucks, for our record shows that we 
have three types of motor carriers: Ap- 
proximately 20,000 common and contract 
carriers who operate approximately 
346,000 vehicles; 96,000 private carriers 
who operate approximately 775,000 ve- 
hicles; and 33,000 exempt carriers who 
operate approximately 243,000 vehicles. 


“Thus, you will see that only about 
25 per cent of the trucks operated in 
interstate commerce come under regula- 
tion. And that is the unfair thing, in 
my judgment; to require the common 
carrier truck to be regulated while three- 
fourths of the others traveling on the 
same highways, soliciting the same 
freight, go unregulated. 

“As to water carriers: Your govern- 
ment has expended hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the dredging and the con- 
struction of rivers and harbors for the 
promotion of the water carriers of the 
nation. But, do you know that less than 
5 per cent of the water carriers of the 
nation are regulated? That only a small 
percentage of that 5 per cent are actu- 
ally engaged in the common carrier 
business? You expect the regulated 


common carrier, rail, truck and water, 
to compete against these unregulated 
carriers. 


To my way of thinking, your 





regulation is out of line. It is the old 
regulation of yesterday. It needs to be 
brought up to date to meet existing con- 
ditions, not abolished.” 


Railroad Safety 


Chairman Mitchell referred to “state- 
ments in regard to railroad safety” 
which, he said, had been published “not 
long ago .. . in certain nationally cir- 
culated publications.” 

“It was alleged,” he said, “that insofar 
as locomotive inspectors are concerned 
inspection morale is at a low ebb and 
railroad accidents due to locomotive 
failures have more than doubled. These 
statements are entirely incorrect. 

“As to accidents and casualties caused 
by failure of some part of appurtenance 
of locomotive units other than steam: 
There were 73 accidents in 1954 as 
against 75 in 1953; only two persons 
were killed in 1954 as against none in 
1953; and 263 persons injured in 1954 
as against 88 in 1953. But they failed 
to explain that 189 of the 263 injured 
in 1954 were injured in one accident, 
and that of the 189 only one was badly 
injured and three hospitalized. 

“In 1954 both the total number of 
persons killed and the total number 
of persons injured in all kinds of railroad 
accidents (train, train-service and non- 
train) reached the lowest annual level 
since the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion began maintaining railway acci- 
dent records in 1888. 

“In 1954, five passengers on trains 
were killed in train accidents as com- 
pared with 21 in 1953. Injuries to pas- 
sengers on trains in train accidents de- 
creased from 684 in 1953 to 446 in 1954, 
or about 34.8 per cent. 

“The Commission is gratified that its 
railroad safety work has accomplished 
so much toward the greater safety of the 
general public and of railroad em- 
ployes.” 





Status of State Gasoline 


Tax Measures Reported 


The National Highway Users Confer- 
ence has reported that proposals to in- 
crease gasoline taxes are under consid- 
eration by the legislatures of 18 states, 
and three have already completed action 
to provide increases. 

Alabama has raised the tax from 6 cents 
to 7 cents a gallon, North Dakota from 5 
cents to 6 cents, and the Montana legis- 
lature has approved a bill raising the 
tax from 6 cents to 7 cents, N.H.U.C. said. 


Higher gasoline taxes are being con- 
sidered by the legislatures of the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Vermont and West Virginia. 


Waterway Group Officers 


Newton H. DeBardeleben, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway Association, ac- 
cording to the American Waterways 
Operators, Inc. J. M. Griser, of Mobile, 
Ala., has been elected president of the 
association. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Jack W. Warner, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
treasurer, Milton Andrews, Birmingham; 
secretary, Mark Lyons, Jr., Mobile; and 
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executive vice-president, Braxton B. 
Carr, Birmingham. 

The executive committee comprises 
these officers and the following: A. V. 
Wiebel, Fairfield, Ala.; Robert K. Green, 
Greensboro, Ala.; Henry F. DeBardele- 
ben, Sipsey, Ala., and R. H. Radcliff, Jr., 
Mobile, Ala. 





Parmelee Predicts Railroad 
Freight Traffic Increase of 
At Least 5 Per Cent in ‘55 


Dr. J. H. Parmelee, who retired on 
October 31, 1953, from the office of 
vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads, in charge of its 
Bureau of Railway Economics, pre- 
dicted, in an address at a dinner 
meeting of the ninth Rail Transpor- 
tation Institute of The American 
University, Washington, D.C., the 
night of March 22, that freight 
traffic volume of the nation’s rail- 
roads for the full year 1955 would be 
at least 5 per cent greater than it 
was in 1954. 


Speaking on “The Railroad Outlook,” 
Dr. Parmelee said that the future held 
a challenge for railroad managements. 

“They are better managements than 
the railroad industry has ever had,” he 
asserted. 

In support of that assertion, he said 
that the railroads, in the last 10 years, 
had spent an average of more than $1 
billion a year on “improvement of their 
plant” and that this expenditure had 
been “wholly financed by the industry 
on the basis of its own resources and 
credit”; that collateral progress by the 
railroads along scientific lines had taken 
“so many forms that only a technical 
expert can fully understand them,” and 
that some of the results of this “techno- 
logical progress” had already been trans- 
lated into operating efficiencies. 


Statistical Comparisons 


In a series of tables, Dr. Parmelee 
showed that the tons of freight origi- 
nated by the railroads averaged 1,384 
million a year in the 1946-1954 period, 
compared with 1,298 million in the 1925- 
1929 period; that the largest average net 
railway operating income per year for 
any five-year period had been $1,165 
million for the 1925-1929 period, when 
the net income averaged $773 million a 
year; that the average net operating 
income for the 1946-1954 period had been 
$904 million, for which period the net 
income averaged $642 million a year, but 
that the greatest net income for any one 
year in railroad history was that of 1953, 
which was $903 million. The largest rate 
of return on net investment ever enjoyed 
by the railroads was that in the years 
1925-1929, which averaged 5.11 per cent, 
he said. The corresponding figure for 
the years 1946-1954, he showed, was 3.68 
per cent. 

Funded debt of the railroads (excluding 
equipment obligations) had decreased 
from $10,091 million in 1932 to $6,515 
million in 1953, Dr. Parmelee said. In 
that same period, he showed, eouipment 
obligations had increased from $727 mil- 
lion to $2,675 million. 

Referring to a table on the subject 
of fixed and contingent charges of the 
railroads, he said the burden that the 
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xed charges placed on the carriers’ 
venues was the important considera- 
ion. In 1932, he said, it took 21 cents 
‘ every dollar of revenue to cover fixed 
harges; in 1953, fixed charges took only 
‘ cents out of every dollar of revenue. 


Best Operating Performance 


The railroads’ operating performance 
in 1954, he said, was better than that of 
uny other year in their history. Net tons 
ver train in 1954 totaled 1,301, and that 
figure declined to 1,287 in 1954 because of 
a slump in coal traffic, he said. Com- 
menting on the railroads’ freight traffic 
figures for the last 10 years, he said 
that “they haven’t done so badly.” 

Dr. Parmelee said that in his opinion 
the passenger deficit of the railroads as 
reported by the Commission was “con- 
stantly overstated.” He said he did not 
agree with the I.C.C. “formula” for de- 
termining the amount of the passenger 
deficit. 

After asserting that “some progress” 
was being made “in the direction of user 
charges,” Dr. Parmelee said that there 
was now “more recognition of the need” 
for such charges than ever before and 
quoted a declaration by President Eisen- 
hower, in his budget message to Con- 
eress last January, that “the user charge 
principle should be further extended.” 

Before introducing Dr. Parmelee, the 
director of the institute, Major General 
F. A. Heileman, who was the Army Chief 
of Transportation at the time of his re- 
tirement from militarv service, intro- 
duced a number of guests and com- 
mented on views expressed by institute 
students, in their examination papers, 
on the question of the railroads’ ability 
to compete with the airlines for pas- 
senger traffic. 


President Receives Views 


On Capital’s Airport Needs 


The White House has made public a 
memorandum to the President from the 
“Presidential advisory committee to con- 
sider an additional Washington airport,” 
in which the committee recommends a 
number of “immediate and constructive 
steps” designed to alleviate congestion at 
the Washington National Airport. 

The recommendations include one for 
funds to increase by one-third the gate 
positions at the airport, and to make 
other improvements in baggage handling, 
fueling, lighting, runways, and parking 
areas. Among other things, the commit- 
tee recommended that the airport be re- 
lieved of all government flights except 

hose “of high rank and urgency.” 


The committee said that the recom- 
mendations might not be a long-term 
solution. It also suggested that Friend- 
ship Airport, lying between Washington, 
D.C., and Baltimore, Md., “could serve 
as a supplemental facility for this pur- 
pose for some time,” although it might 
not provide “the best long-range solu- 
tion of Washington’s airport needs.” 

The committee was made up of Row- 
land Hughes, director, Bureau of the 
Budget, chairman; Sinclair Weeks, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Harold B. Tal- 
bott, Secretary of the Air Force. 


U. S. Tax Laws and Truck Lines 


Harry E. Boot, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, said in a Phil- 
adelphia address on March 24 that new 


depreciation methods permitted in the 
revised federal income tax laws should 
be of great assistance to motor carriers. 

Speaking before the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association, Mr. Boot said the new 
rules would “allow high depreciation 
during the early life of equipment when 
expenses are low, and less depreciation 
in later life when maintenance is at a 
very high rate.” He added: 

“The new depreciation method might 
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make it advantageous to buy equipment 
instead of renting, after tax costs are 
compared. There might be some argu- 
ment by the truck people on that state- 
ment, but my experience has been that 
motor carriers use sharp pencils when 
deciding on owner versus leased equip- 
ment.” 


Southeast Shippers Board Elects Officers 
At Annual Meeting; Endorses Rail Merger 


Shipper Group Says It Will Record Its Views Supporting Proposed 
Merger of L. & N. and N. C. & St. L. at Hearing Before 1|.C.C. 
Rupert L. Murphy, of Atlanta, Elected General Chairman for 1955. 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board, at its thirty-second annual 
meeting held March 16 and 17 in the 
St. Charles hotel, New Orleans, La., 
endorsed the proposed merger of the 
Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroads, 
and said it would so record its views 
in hearings before the Commission. 


The board elected Rupert L. Murphy, 
attorney and traffic manager of the 
Georgia-Alabama Textile Association, 
Atlanta, Ga., as its general chairman for 
1955. It received reports from its com- 
mittees indicating that carloadings in 
the southeast area for the second quar- 
ter this year would be 1.6 per cent great- 
er than for the corresponding period of 
last year, with principal gains expected 
in aluminum, coal and coke. 

The general assembly approved the 
following specifications as the requisites 
of the southeast for box cars. Length, 40 
feet, 6 inches (90 per cent), 50 feet, 6 
inches (10 per cent); height, 10 feet 
minimum; width, 9 feet, 2 inches mini- 
mum; floors (wood, strong and smooth, 
or steel designed to enable nail bracing) ; 
roofs (insulated steel); walls (wood 
lined, or steel equipped with lading an- 
chors); doors, 8 feet minimum; ends 
(steel); capacity (89,009 and _ 100,000 
pounds). 

Other officers elected by the board for 
1955 were: 


Edward A. Winter, director of traffic, 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, 
vice-general chairman; Thomas E. Haile, 
traffic manager, Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida, Orlando, general sec- 
retary; and C. A. Barinowski, vice-presi- 
dent, Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Transportation Reports 


C. E. Lanham, general superintendent 
of transportation, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, and acting chairman of the 
transportation committee, said that the 
railroads of the southeast were prepared 
to meet all transportation requirements 
successfully through “modernization of 
physical facilities, dieselization, acquisi- 
tion of new freight cars, vigorous main- 
tenance programs and vastly increased 
operating efficiencies .. .” 

T. M. Healy, district manag2r at At- 
lanta, car service division, Association of 


American Railroads, in his report com- 
pared the year 1955 with the year 1939 
when the southeast was designated as 
the nation’s number one economic prob- 
lem, stating that then, as now, “courage 
and confidence were our most precious 
possessions.” He said that carloadings 
in 1954 were 72.1 per cent greater than 
in 1939 and that there had been large 
increases in grain and grain products, 
ores and concentrates, forest products, 
iron and steel, cement, phosphate rock, 
paper and products, chemicals, canned 
goods, aluminum and clay. He said that 
the railroads of the southeast had kept 
abreast with “this progress” and had 
placed 196,200 new freight cars in service 
since 1939, “so that 70 per cent of their 
= today is less than 15 years 
Oo ia 

Reporting on the national transporta- 
tion situation, R. R. Clark, manager, 
closed car section, A.A.R., Washington, 
D.C., said that the supply of freight 
cars of all types was more than adequate 
to meet all demands. He said that the 
outlook for business in 1955 was good 
and said he believed that freight car- 
loadings would increase about 5 per cent 
in 1955 over 1954. 


Hood Speaks at Luncheon 


J. M. Hood, president, American Short 
Line Railroad Association, was guest 
speaker at a joint luncheon meeting of 
the southeast board and the Traffic Club 
of New Orleans. 

“We could set no higher objective to- 
day than to so conduct our transporta- 
tion industry as to insure that the fu- 
ture feed-back would be beneficial to all,” 
he said. “The amount and kind of serv- 
ice, its frequency, its dependability, its 
freedom from loss and damage or other 
irritations; are all desirable feed-backs 
for the prosperity of every form of trans- 
portation for the benefit of shippers and 
travelers. 

“But while railroad management is 
subject to all forms of criticism, sight 
must not be lost of the fact that the 
government particularly is guilty in its 
failure to recognize that by diversion of 
freight traffic, passengers and mail to 
other forms of transportation it is accen- 
tvating the defective feed-back upon 
rail carriers. The very much reduced de- 
mand curtails the ability of the rail- 
roads to provide additional facilities and 
equipment and to keep the plant in 
proper condition. No one can question 
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the decision of the administration and 
various departments of the government 
for seeking every possible economy in the 
conduct of the affairs of all the people. 
Nevertheless, they paid the price in the 
feed-back confronted in World War II, 
and should there be a World War III, 
will pay a much bigger price. During 
World War II it is a matter of record 
that the rail carriers handled 70 per 
cent of the land ton-miles and 90 per 
cent of the common carrier passenger 
miles. In fact, their business increased 
69 per cent over the previous high. Al- 
though not quite so pronounced, similar 
results are anticipated should there be 
another war. Obviously there is an easy 
way to reduce this oscillation of supply 
and demand by simply patronizing those 
enterprises on which it is patent that 
dependence must be placed in any 
emergency.” The next meeting of the 
board will be held in Nashville, Tenn., on 
June 15 and 16. 


Middlewest Shipper-Motor 


Conference Plans Meeting 


The tenth regular meeting of the 
Middlewest Shipper-Motor Carrier Con- 
ference will be held on April 12 and 13, 
in the Blackhawk hotel, Davenport, Ia., 
the conference has announced. 

Committee meetings will be held the 
first day and the general conference 
meeting will be held the second day. The 
highlight of the general conference will 
be a panel discussion on “What Is the 
Panel’s Attitude Toward the Recent 
Trend in Large Industry to Discourage 
Gratuities?” Participants will include: 
Robert J. Bayer, editor, Trarric WorLD, 
Chicago; Ray Atherton, general manager, 
American Trucking Associations, Wash- 
ington; W. S. Myrin, General Sales 
Manager, Consolidated Freightways, 
Portland, Ore.; Harry Taylor, general 
sales manager, Union Freightways, 
Omaha: T. A. Boint, freight traffic man- 
ager, National Lock Co., Rockford, IIL; 
Grant Moran, general traffic manager, 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Don Maentz, vice-president, Asso- 
ciated Truck Lines, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will act as moderator. 

Committee meetings to be held on the 
first day include bill of lading and 
freight bill; by-laws and planning; 
classification, rate, and tariff; loss and 
damage; finance and auditing; less- 
truckload pickup and delivery; legisla- 
tion; membership; publicity; tracing, 
routing, and service; and customer rela- 
tions. All committees will report at the 
general conference meeting. 

Arrangements for the meetings are 
being handled by Arthur Schick, Sr., 
president, Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Co., Davenport. 


The conference has announced that 
its eleventh regular meeting will be held 
July 14 and 15, at the Cosmopolitan 
hotel, Denver. 





A.T.C. Committee Appointment 


William J. Brennan, general agent of 
the Reading Co. at Cleveland, O., has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
committees in charge of arrangements 


for the thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
which will be held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, in that city, September 18 to 21, 
according to an announcement by Ray- 
mond P. DeGroote, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Details of the convention would 
be announced shortly, Mr. DeGroote 
said. 





‘Open-Tops’ Make Up Nearly 
90 Per Cent of ‘Bad Order’ 
Cars, A.A.R. Official Says 


Although cars undergoing or await- 
ing repairs increased from 6.6 per 
cent of ownership on January 1 to 
7.0 per cent on March 1, almost 90 
per cent of the resultant loss of 
13,242 units from serviceable owner- 
ship consisted of open-top equip- 
ment, “of which there has been a 
substantial surplus throughout the 
year,” said Chairman Arthur H. 
Gass, of the car service division of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, in a report on the rail trans- 
portation situation, issued March 21. 


Mr. Gass said that Class I railroads 
had reported that 42,618 cars had been 
released from their shops in January 
and February after having undergone 
heavy repairs. 


“During the first two months of this 
year,” he said, “Class I railroads and 
their subsidiary refrigerator car lines 
placed orders for the construction of 
7,471 new revenue freight cars. This is 
the greatest number of car orders placed 
in any similar period in the past year 
and a half. In view of the fact that 
high-grade box cars are the No. 1 car 
supply problem, it is interesting to note 
that 60 per cent of these new orders 
were for that type equipment.” 


‘Clean Car’ Activities 


For January, the average detention of 
freight cars over the free time of 48 
hours was 17.20 per cent, as against 16.26 
per cent for January, 1954, and for Feb- 
ruary the average detention over the 
free time was 16.57 per cent, compared 
with 15.04 per cent for February, 1954, 
Mr. Gass said. He added that in Jan- 
uary of this year railroad agents in 10 
districts reported 2,121 cars left with 
debris by consignees after unloading and 
that in February the railroad agents 
in nine districts reported 2,156 such cars. 


“Four hundred seventy-five freight car 
efficiency committees in 987 cities,” he 
said, “are continuing to contact con- 
signees of freight in carloads, courteously 
stressing the need and common good of 
the complete unloading of all cars free 
of strapping or debris of any sort. How- 
ever, reports continue to show cars not 
completely unloaded; that frequently re- 
sults in the loss of car days, thereby de- 
laying placement of suitable empty cars 
for subsequent shippers.” 

For the full year 1954, the figure show- 
ing net ton-miles per serviceable car per 
day was 867, compared with 958 for the 
preceding year, 973 for 1952 and 1,028 for 
1951, the report by Mr. Gass showed. The 
net ton-mile figure for December, 1954, 
was 860, compared with 803 for Decem- 
ber, 1953, he noted. 


Chairman Gass said that the supply 
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of box cars was adequate at this time al- 
though high grade and wide-door 40-foot 
and plain 50-foot cars were in heavy de- 
mand with minor shortages being re- 
ported. 


Demands for auto racks had been ex- 
tremely heavy, especially for 50-foot 
equipment, and some orders had been 
filled on a deferred basis, Chairman Gass 
said. The stock car supply was more 
than ample, with a comfortable surplus 
reported, he said. 


While surplus hoppers were reported 
by several railroads, he said, the car 
supply was expected to tighten consider- 
ably when the lake ore season opened. 
He said that a surplus of gondolas was 
being steadily reduced and that steel 
mills in Eastern-Allegheny territory 
were facing car supply difficulties. Long 
gondolas, 61 to 66 feet in length, con- 
tinued in heavy demand, Chairman Gass 
said, adding that this was especially true 
of wood floor gondolas. 


Surplus plain flat cars were disap- 
pearing as demands were increasing at 
farm machinery plants in the west and 
heavy lumber loading continued in the 
Pacific northwest, he reported. 


Due to heavy demands of special type 
flats, most orders were being filled on a 
deferred basis, he said, adding that there 
had been no relaxation in requirements 
for depressed center, well and heavy 
capacity flats. 

With the heavy loading season ap- 
proaching, it was apparent that diffi- 
culty would be experienced in filling 
orders for cement and other covered 
hopper loading on “the very heavy pro- 
gram now starting,” he said. 


‘Reefer’ Demands Met 


The car lines and railroads had practi- 
cally no difficulty in meeting the de- 
mands for refrigerator cars this winter, 
Chairman Gass said, adding that the 
demands had not been as heavy as in 
most other winter seasons. 


As to the port situation, Mr. Gass said 
the volume of export and coastal freight, 
excluding coal and coke, handled through 
the ports in the month of January in- 
creased 32 per cent, to a total of 84,368 
cars, as compared with January, 1954, and 
the volume for February increased 23 per 
cent, to a total of 78,309 cars, as compared 
with February, 1954. As of March 9, he 
stated, there were 9,335 cars of export 
and coastal freight on hand, other than 
coal, coke and grain, at all ports, with 
an average daily unloading the previous 
week of 2,206 cars, or a bank of 4.2 days’ 
supply. 





Ocean Rate Increase Planned 


United States Lines, New York City, 
has announced that, effective May 1, 
outward freight rates on its American 
Pioneer Line service between United 
States east coast and Gulf ports, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, Papeete, 
Tahiti, will be increased “approximately 
10 per cent.” 





A.T.C. and Practitioner Notice 


In a letter sent to member units of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America on 
March 22 by Raymond P. DeGroote, 
secretary of the association, it was stated 
that the association was not satisfied 
with the changes the Commission had 
made, in February, in its notice of De- 
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mber 1, 1954, raising the “educational 
andards” requirements for “paragraph 
’ practitioners (T.W., Dec. 4, 1954, p. 30, 
nd Feb. 5, p. 31). 

The A. T. C. of A. units were told that 
i. A. Pomeroy, Jr., president of the 
association, had “indicated that he will 
again make a personal trip to Washing- 
ton so that no stone may be left un- 
turned, if at all possible, to rescind the 
December 1 notice as amended February 





B. & M. Management Calls 
Joint Control New Haven 


Objective in Proxy Battle 


Charging “a calculated attempt by 
friends of the New Haven Railroad 
to dominate the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, with threatened diversion 
of its traffic and reduction of its 
revenues,” the Boston & Maine man- 
agement on March 17 urged its 
stockholders to reelect the present 
board of directors at the annual 
meeting on April 13. 


“Capture of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road by friends and business associates 
of the president of the New Haven would 
not, in our opinion, be in the best in- 
terests either of the Boston & Maine 
stockholders or of the public,” the 
B. & M. management said in a letter to 
stockholders ... 

“Friends and business associates of the 
president of the New Haven Railroad 
have announced through the press that 
they have acquired a substantial, but 
unconfirmed, number of shares of Boston 
& Maine stock. The president of the 
New Haven Railroad has been quoted 
as describing these friends and business 
associates as part of a ‘following’ he has 
built up in years of railroad financing. 
They will, he has reportedly said, operate 
the Boston & Maine with his ‘guidance’ 
and he added ‘if anybody alleges that 
because they are friends of mine I will 
have influence over the Boston & Maine, 
they are correct.’ 


“On January 4, 1955, James A. Walsh 
of Greenwich, Conn., who claims to own 
a substantial number of shares of Bos- 
ton & Maine stock, called on the chair- 
man of your board to discuss the desire 
of this group for representation on the 
Boston & Maine board. A week later, on 
January 11, 1955, Mr. Walsh, accom- 
panied by W. T. Griffin, vice president— 
aw of the New Haven Railroad, met 
vith a committee of your board. They 
lemanded the right to name 12 new 
directors. This would, of course, give 
them more than representation—it would 
give them control. 


“Representation and control are two 
very different things. 

“Your management was willing, as it 
still is, to provide representation on the 
board for these new shareholders. It was 
not willing to turn over control of your 
road to a group which had not established 
that its stock ownership was motivated 
by a primary interest in the future of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad... 


Joint Management Called Aim 


_ “Joint management of two railroads 
1S possible, of course, without any actual 
consolidation ... 


“Practically, friends and close business 


associates can, in our opinion, be the 
means of exercising it. 

“Your management intends to fight 
any domination of your road by the New 
Haven. We believe it would result in 
immediate and continuing diversion of 
traffic and revenue away from the Boston 
& Maine to the New Haven.” 

The letter contended that domination 
of the Boston & Maine by interests 
friendly to the New Haven would be es- 
pecially detrimental to the Port of Bos- 
ton. It continued: 

“The largest source of revenue for the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is the freight 
traffic moving through its Hudson River 
gateways over its Fitchburg Division, the 
short rail route between Boston and most 
of northern New England and the west. 
It would be a severe blow to the revenues 
of the Boston & Maine if any consider- 
able part of the traffic now moving, and 
likely to move in the future, over our 
main line should be diverted to routes 
favorable to the New Haven. In our 
opinion, New Haven domination of the 
Boston & Maine would bring about this 
result through changes in service and 
traffic solicitation efforts. 


Rival Port Interests 


“In addition, the Boston & Maine now 
handles a large amount of freight traffic 
through the ports which it serves. It 
has a greater interest in dock facilities 
in the Port of Boston than any other 
railroad. The New Haven does not oper- 
ate any facilities in the Boston area but 
does maintain a large fleet of marine 
handling craft at the Port of New York. 
It is obviously to the New Haven’s in- 
terest to have northern New England 
traffic move through the Port of New 
York. Any relaxation of the efforts which 
have been made and are continuing to 
be made by the present management to 
build up the Port of Boston would con- 
tribute to this result. Without these ef- 
forts, traffic through the Port of Boston 
would dwindle rapidly. 


“Currently your management is ag- 
gressively engaged in proceedings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion looking to equalization of rates 
which, if successful, will open up the 
large Youngstown (O.) steel-producing 
area to the receipt of iron ore from 
Labrador through the Port of Boston. 
This would give the Boston & Maine an 
opportunity to obtain a large volume of 
bulk westbound traffic which it has 
lacked up to this time, yielding it rev- 
enue of at least $2 million a year. It is 
our opinion that if the Boston & Maine 
were controlled by an individual or a 
group whose main interest is the wel- 
fare of the New Haven, it is not likely 
that a facility for the handling of this 
traffic at Boston would be so constructed 
as to give the Boston & Maine this 
business.” 





‘Pennsy,’ Hertz Join Forces 
In Rail-Auto Travel Plan 


Aimed at “longer journeys by rail with 
local use of automobiles,” a rail-auto 
travel plan has been announced by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System. It is available in 
46 communities in 11 states. 


According to the joint announcement, 
the railroad is installing service coun- 
ters, manned by Hertz agents, at its 
principal terminals in larger cities. The 
plan provides that when a railroad 
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ticket is purchased at the start of a 
journey, a car can be ordered at the 
same time to meet the traveler on his 
arrival. 

J. J. Stedem, executive vice-president 
of Hertz, said: 


“The cost of rail transportation and 
car rental in most instances is less than 
the overall cost of long distance driving, 
especially when time savings, comfort 
and ability to work en route or enjoy 
the ride are taken into account. With 
arrival in mid-city rail terminals, driv- 
ing distances are short both for city 
calls and trips to outlying plants or 
offices.” 


Fred Carpi, Pennsylvania vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, commented: 

“As a team we are making a coordi- 
nated assault on today’s travel prob- 
lems brought about by over-crowded 
highways and bottleneck approaches to 
most metropolitan areas,” he said. “The 
answer is the train, a reliable, all- 
weather means of fast transportation 
between cities, and a rental car for get- 
ting about. Thousands of cars are driven 
over great distances every day to be 
available for a few miles of use at the 
end of the trip. Use of the rail-auto plan 
makes economic sense in these cases.” 


League to Reconsider Stand 


On Participation in Cases 


C. W. Kitchen, executive vice-president 
of the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, Washington, D.C., has an- 
nounced that, following protest of the 
association, the National Industrial Tra- 
fic League has given assurance it will re- 
consider action taken by it at its annual 
meeting, November 18-19, in New York, 
N.Y., opposing participation of govern- 
ment departments in proceedings before 
the Commission (T.W., March 5, p. 27). 


Mr. Kitchen had asked the League, on 
behalf of his association, to reconsider its 
action on the ground that it had aroused 
resentment and questions as to the 
League’s representation of agricultural 
groups. The matter has been placed on 
the docket for the next meeting of the 
League’s special committee on transpor- 
tation outlook and policy, Mr. Kitchen 
said. He added that the subject was 
being reopened, according to A. H. 
Schwietert, committee chairman, “since 
some interested members, including 
United, feel they did not have ample 
time to consider the matter.” Mr. Kitchen 
said it was his contention that such a 
controversial subject should have not 
been pushed through with a limited time 
for debate as many members were not 
aware that it was on the agenda. He 
said Mr. Schwietert’s letter indicated 
that reconsideration by the special com- 
mittee would result in bringing the mat- 
ter to the attention of the executive com- 
mittee and ultimately to the attention of 
the full membership. 





Truckers, Suppliers to Meet 


The American Trucking Associations 
has announced plans for a joint meeting 
of its “Committee of 100” with executives 
of truck industry suppliers, at the Am- 
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bassador East hotel, Chicago, on May 
26 and 27. 

The announcement said that the first 
day’s sessions would be devoted to a 
luncheon of the “Committee of 100,” fol- 
lowed by an afternoon business meeting 
of the industry committee, at which the 
information and educational activities of 
A.T.A. would be reviewed and future 
planning would be discussed. Executives 
of supply industries will be dinner guests. 
The joint sessions will be conducted on 
May 27. 


Winners of F.R.P. Awards 


To Railroads Announced 


Two awards to railroads scheduled for 
presentation at the eighth annual din- 
ner of the Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress in New York City, March 24, were 
announced by the federation in advance 
of the gathering. 

The Northern Pacific Railway won the 
1954 passenger award, and the Union 
Pacific Railroad was the winner of the 
public relations award. 

“In 1954, the Northern Pacific made 
extensive improvements in its passenger 
service and equipment, particularly on its 
transcontinental run between Chicago 
and the north Pacific coast,” the fed- 
eration said. “In addition to putting 
in service new dome coaches and sleep- 
ers, the road has completely rebuilt and 
modernized dining cars and lounge cars 
for its North Coast Limited. The North- 
ern Pacific’s passenger traffic continued 
to hold the line due to improvements 
while traffic in the industry was gener- 
ally depressed.” 

The judges selecting the Northern Pa- 
cific were: Dr. William N. Leonard, head 
of the Department of Economics, Hofstra 
College; William H. Schmidt, Jr., execu- 
tive editor of Railway Age; A. C. Kalm- 
beach, publisher of Trains and Model 
Railroads magazines; Franklin Snow, ed- 
itor of “Travel Items” and “Railroad 
Newsletter”; Garth Cate, travel consult- 
ant; and Joseph D. Ryle, vice chairman 
of the federation. 


The award to the Union Pacific, the 
federation, said, was “in recognition of 
the Union Pacific’s extraordinary con- 
tribution to the field of public relations 
by its ‘Wish You Were Here’ campaign 
which pointed out in dramatic fashion 
to readers of the travel pages in the 
nation’s papers the scenic beauty and 
advantages of a vacation in the great 
American west.” 


T.A.A. Slates Transport 
Institute at Pittsburgh 


Announcement of a “major transpor- 
tation institute” on the theme, “Pulling 
Together for a Stronger Transportation 
System,” to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on April 26, has been made by the 
Transportation Association of America, 
the sponsoring organization. 


Dr. George P. Baker, president of the 
T.A.A. and the James J. Hill professor 
of transportation at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
said that the institute was the first in 
a series planned by the T.A.A. He said 


that others would be held in the future 
in major cities. 

The all-day institute will open with a 
morning session at which leaders from 
national trade organizations represent- 
ing all forms of transport will present 
their views. At an afternoon session 
representatives of carriers and shippers 
in the Pittsburgh area will be heard. 

A luncheon meeting also will be held 
at which the speaker will be Representa- 
tive Priest, of Tennessee, chairman of 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

E. G. Plowman, vice-president, traffic, 
U.S. Steel Corporation, will act as 
chairman for the institute. 

In addition to the T.A.A., sponsoring 
organizations include: Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Traffic and Transportation As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, Aero Club of 
Pittsburgh, Propeller Club of the United 
States, Port of Pittsburgh, Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh, and the Allegheny 
county chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association. 


Pacific-European Conference 


Announces Emergency Rates 


The Pacific Coast European Confer- 
ence, San Francisco, Calif., announced 
March 21 that emergency contract rates 
on citrus fruits would be established to 
Group 1 ports effective March 15, for 
shipment through March 31, of $1.10 a 
carton and $2 a standard wooden box, 
and that it had also agreed to establish 
on citrus fruits emergency contract rates 
effective April 1, for shipment through 
September 30, as follows: 


Groups 1, 2, and 3, $1.15 a carton and 
$2.25 a standard wooden box; Group 4, 
$1.25 a carton and $2.35 a standard 
wooden box; Group 5, $1.30 a carton and 
$2.40 a box; Group 6, $1.50 a carton 
and $2.80 a box. 

The conference also announced the 
establishment of an emergency contract 
through rate on citric acid to Gicynia, 
Poland, effective March 11 for shipment 
through June 30, of $55.50 a 2,000 pounds. 
Emergency contract rates, effective 
April 1, for shipment through June 30, 
were established on dried beans and 
peas on the following basis: Basis 2240+, 
Groups 1 and 2, $26.; Groups 3 and 4, 
$27.50; Group 5, $29.50; Norway/Sweden, 
$31.50, and Group 6, $34.50. 


Cartage Conference Polls 


Members on Session Topics 


The Local Cartage National Confer- 
ence of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., has announced that it is 
polling its membership for topics of in- 
terest for discussion at its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, O., May 5 to 8. 


Harry Grubbs will be moderator at a 
special session devoted to the topics sug- 
gested by the membership, and a panel 
of vice-presidents will attempt to answer 
the questions. 


Members have been invited to select 
from the following the topics in which 
they are interested or to add other topics: 
Area-wide labor cartage contracts; con- 
solidating and forwarding; shippers’ co- 
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operatives; pool car-truck operations; 
distribution tariffs; rail quantity lot 
rates; pickup & delivery contracts; cost 
analysis and records; street and highway 
user taxes; traffic congestion and delays; 
transportation tax; restrictive city ordi- 
nances; palletizing; insurance — public 
liability and property damage, cargo, 
etc.; regulation of local cartage; short 
line freight tariffs; truck rentals and 


contracts; truck rental pricing formula; 
shop maintenance; terminal operations; 
parcel post; and public relations. 


$10 Million Spent in ‘54 
For ‘Acquisitions’ by P.I.E. 


Pacific Intermountain Express Co. re- 
ported that it spent more than $10 mil- 
lion in 1954 in acquiring the capital 
stocks of the West Coast group of com- 
panies, mobile equipment and _ real 
property. 

The company announced that in the 
year it acquired 476 new semi-trailers, 
83 new tractors, a new terminal at San 
Jose, Calif., and additional land in the 
Los Angeles area, and said it was be- 
ginning an $800,000 expansion at Emery- 
ville. 

P.I.E. reported gross revenue of $43,- 
739,677 for the year 1954. Of this, it 
said, $20,542,430 was revenue for the full 
year of the two newly acquired subsidi- 
aries, West Coast Fast Freight and Sys- 
tem Tank Lines, and $23,197,247 revenue 
of P.I.E., which had a gross of $22,352,492 
in 1953. 

The announcement said that includ- 
ing the new subsidiaries only from dates 
of acquisition, net income was $1,832,810. 

Philip H. Small, _ vice-president — 
finance, in an address before the Security 
Analysts of San Francisco, on March 17, 
said of the P.1.E. safety program: 


“This is not a public relations gim- 
mick; it is an important source of profit. 
Our insurance and safety cost last year 
was 2.77 per cent of gross revenue, a 
new low. The average for 1,081 common 
carrier truck lines was 5.02 per cent. 
If you take the difference between these 
two ratios, apply it to our 1954 gross rev- 
enue, and then take off 52 per cent for 
federal taxes, you will find that the bal- 
ance equals 1.10 per share on our stock. 
To put it another way, we can pay more 
than half our cash dividend out of our 
savings in insurance and safety cost over 
the experience of the average truck 
line.” 


Trucking Publicity Meeting 


Practical working techniques and suc- 
cessful projects will be stressed at a 
trucking industry public relations con- 
ference of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations at the Woodner hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 15 and 16. Bryson 
Rash, American Broadcasting Co. com- 
mentator, and Ben Gilbert, city editor of 
the Washington Post, will speak. 


Record River Tow Claimed 


The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., has reported that a 4800-horse- 
power diesel towboat recently pushed 13 
barges carrying 8.4 million gallons of 
petroleum products, weighing 30,000 tons, 
which A.W.O. said, broke all-time up- 
stream towing records. The tow was 
reported as being 1,605 feet long, and 
the run was made from New Orleans, 
La., to Cattlettsburg, Ky. 
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Rail Oleomargarine Rates 
Made to Meet Competition 
Of Trucks Held Reasonable 


Proposed reduced rates on oleo- 
margarine, in carloads, published to 
meet motor carrier competition, from 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and Norwalk, 
O., to Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., 
Hartford, Conn., New York, N.Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Washington, D.C., have been found 
just and reasonable, with exceptions, 
by the Commission, division 3. 


A report and order were issued in I. 
and S. No. 6184, Oleomargarine, Cincin- 
natti and Columbus to East, embracing 
I. and S. No. 6191, Oleomargarine, Nor- 
walk, O. to East. The proceeding was dis- 
continued. Commissioner Arpaia, neces- 
sarily absent, did not participate in dis- 
position of the proceeding, the report 
said. 


The Commission said it found the pro- 
posed schedules just and _ reasonable, 
“except those admittedly published in 
error, which the respondents will be ex- 
pected to cancel without an order from 
us.” 


By schedules filed to become effective 
on February 25, 1954, and later, the 
Commission said, the respondent rail- 
roads proposed to establish the afore- 
mentioned reduced rates, and, on pro- 
test by Eastern Central Motor Carriers 
Association, Inc., operation of the sched- 
ules was suspended to and including 
September 24, 1954, in I. and S. No. 6184, 
and October 14, 1954, in I. and S. No. 
6191. The respondents voluntarily post- 
poned operation of the schedules until 
April 15, 1955. 


An exhibit attached to the report 
showed the present and proposed rail 
rates, subject to a 30,000-pound mini- 
mum, and the lowest corresponding 
motor carrier rates, subject to a 30,000- 
pound minimum, The Commission said 
he proposed rail rates, published to meet 
motor carrier competition, were, for the 
most part, 16 cents below the corre- 
sponding motor carrier rates. 


It said the proposed rates from Col- 
imbus to Baltimore and Washington 
vere the same as the rates to Philadel- 
phia, as these points were intermediate 
0 Philadelphia over the lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; and the 
proposed rate from Columbus to Hart- 
ford was the same as the rate to Boston 
for the reason that Hartford was in- 
termediate to Boston over the lines of 
the New Haven Railroad. 


Subsequent to publication of the afore- 
mentioned suspended rates, said the 
Commission, the respondents proposed, 
by schedules filed to become effective on 
March 28, 1954, certain increased rates 
from Columbus to Boston, New York, 
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and Syracuse. It said that operation of 
the last named schedules was suspended 
to and including September 24, 1954, 
and their effective date had also been 
postponed by the respondents until 
April 15, 1955. These proposed increased 
rates, it said, were based on erroneous 
information as to the corresponding mo- 
tor carrier rates. It said the respondents 
made no attempt to justify these rates 
and requested that they be not further 
considered. 


The present rail rates on oleomarga- 
rine from and to the considered points, 
said the Commission, were based on ex- 
ceptions ratings of Column 50-K, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, and Column 35, min- 
imum 30,000 pounds. It said the lowest 
corresponding motor carrier rates on 
oleomargarine were specific commodity 
rates which exceeded the present rail 
rates by amounts ranging from 3 to 9 
cents from Cincinnati, 0.25 to 27.35 cents 
from Columbus, and 3.95 to 4.25 cents 
from Norwalk. 

“The protestants indicate,’ it said, 
“that if the proposed rates are per- 
mitted to take effect they will further 
reduce their own rates. They urge that 
the proposed rates constitute a destruc- 
tive competitive practice which can re- 
sult only in loss of revenue to all car- 
riers concerned. The evidence is con- 
vincing, however, that the proposed 
rates will attract only a portion of this 
traffic and that they are necessary if 
the respondents are to regain or retain a 
fair share of the traffic. It is well settled 
that transportation companies have the 
right to initiate rates to meet competi- 
tive forms of transportation, provided 
the rates are compensatory and not 
lower than necessary to meet competi- 
tion. We are persuaded that the pro- 
posed rates are not below a minimum 
reasonable level, and that they do not 
constitute a destructive competitive 
practice.” 


Great Northern Accident 


A passenger train derailment on the 
Great Northern Railway in which 69 
passengers were injured was caused by 
broken joint bars and a broken rail, 
according to the Commission’s report No. 
3611 by Commissioner Clarke. 

The report said the accident occurred 
February 11 near West Union, Minn. Be- 
sides the 69 passengers, others injured 
included four railway mail clerks, six 
dining car employes, two train porters, 
two Pullman Co. employes, one employe 
not on duty, and one train-service em- 
ploye the report said. 


See Late News, pages 19, 20, 22 
and 24 for other I.C.C. action. 


New York Central Granted 
Direct Control of B. & A. 
And Two Other Railroads 


Approval of a joint-application of 
the New York Central Railroad and 
the Alleghany Corporation for the 
N.Y.C. to acquire direct control of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, Pitts- 
field & North Adams Railroad, and 
the Ware River Railroad, and to 
issue new securities in connection 
with the merger has been an- 
nounced by the Commission, division 
4 in a memorandum to the press. 


The memorandum said the applica- 
tions had been approved by a report 
and order in Finance No. 18789, Boston 
& Albany Railroad Co. et al., Control, 
and Finance No. 18790, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. Securities. Applicants 
proposed to acquire control of the roads, 
now operated by the N.Y.C. under long 
term leases, by exchanging new issues 
of bonds for the outstanding stock of 
those railroads. 

The Commission said the report and 
order approved and authorized acquisi- 
tion by the N.Y.C., through stock owner- 
ship, of the three railroads, and by Al- 
leghany Corporation of indirect control 
of the three railroads, and granted au- 
thority to the N.Y.C. (1) to issue not ex- 
ceeding $37,500,000 principal amount of 
25-year collateral trust 6 per cent bonds 
in exchange for up to 250,000 shares of 
capital stock of the B. & A.; $377,800 
principal amount of 25-year collateral 
trust 5% per cent bonds in exchange tor 
up to 3,778 shares of capital stock of the 
Pittsfield & North Adams, and $937,500 
principal amount of 25-year collateral 
trust 5% per cent bonds in exchange tor 
up to 7,500 shares of capital stock of the 
Ware River, (2) and to pledge as partial 
collateral security for such collateral trust 
bonds not exceeding initially $37,500,000, 
$378,000 and $938,000 principal amount, 
respectively of its refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 5 per cent bonds, Series 
C, due October 1, 2013. 

Under the proposed plan, according to 
the application, the N.Y.C. would de- 
posit with an exchange agent the amount 
of bonds necessary to cover all of the 
outstanding shares of stock of all three 
railroads. The exchange offer would be- 
come effective when 95 per cent of the 
outstanding stock was deposited, it was 
stated. The offer was set to expire April 
1, but could be extended. 

Aside from 722 shares of the Pittsfield 
stock, the Central said none of the other 
shares was held by it. 

It said the proposed acquisitions were 
in accord with the declared policy of 
the Commission to encourage unifications 
as being desirable in the public interest. 


Although the issuance of the collateral 
trust bonds would increase the bonded 
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debt and the fixed interest charges, Cen- 
tral said, such increases would diminish 
annually beginning in 1956, by operation 
of the liberal sinking fund provisions in 
the indentures securing the bonds. 


These increases would be more than 
offset by decreases in net rentals and 
net costs of taxes, Central said. 


Findings in Case Involving 
Rates on Corn Transited at 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., Modified 


The Commission, by a 6-to-4 de- 
cision on reconsideration in No. 31289, 
J. R. Short Milling Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., has 
modified a finding of “unreasonable- 
ness” made by division 3 in the prior 
report (292 I.C.C. 714) as to combina- 
tion rates assailed on corn from 
origins in Illinois, milled in transit at 
Mount Vernon, Ind., and thence 
shipped in the form of corn prod- 
ucts to destinations in New England 
and Trunkline Territories, and to the 
western termini of Trunkline Terri- 
tory. 


Division 3 found that the combination 
rates on traffic transited at Mount Ver- 
non were, and for the future, would be 
unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded or might exceed the one-factor 
rates applicable from and to the same 
points through Mount Vernon, plus a 
transit charge of 0.89 cent. The Com- 
mission reopened the proceeding for re- 
consideration on petition of the defend- 
ants. It concluded that the rates assailed, 
over routes within prescribed limitations, 
were unjust and unreasonable. 


“We find,” said the Commission, on 
reconsideration, “that over routes not 
exceeding the lengths of the shortest 
tariff routes from and to the same points 
by more than 25 per cent, and embracing 
not more than three lines or segments 
of lines of line-haul carriers to the west- 
ern termini of Trunkline Territory, and 
not more than four lines or segments of 
lines of line-haul carriers to destinations 
east thereof, the assailed combination 
rates on traffic transited at Mount Ver- 
non are, and for the future will be, un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed the one- 
factor rates in effect from and to the 
same points through Mount Vernon, sub- 
ject to the rates on the outbound traffic 
from Mount Vernon as minima, plus a 
transit charge of 0.89 cent, and, on ship- 
ments over the Louisville & Nashville 
both to and from Mount Vernon, plus 
one-half of the total switching charges 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois.” 


The Commission ordered establishment 
of the rates prescribed on or before June 
17 on not less than 30 days’ notice. 
It vacated and set aside the order en- 
tered June 11, 1954, by division 3, the 
effective date of which had been post- 
poned until the Commisison’s further 
order. 


Chairman Mitchell and Commissioners 
Johnson, Elliott and Freas~ d dis- 
sents. Commissioner Arpaia, being nec- 


essarily absent, did not participate in 
disposition of the proceeding. 


“Mount Vernon is served by a branch 
line of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad Co., and by the East St. Louis- 
Cincinnati line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co.,” the Commission said. 
“The complainant’s mill is served directly 
only by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
and switching performed by the latter 
gives the mill access to the line of the 
Louisville & Nashville. 


“Rates on grain and grain products 
from Illinois points to the described dgs- 
tinations are generally one-factor rates 
equivalent to the combinations of the 
local rates or specifics to Chicago, Il, 
and the proportional rates beyond. They 
apply via Chicago and the direct routes 
as well as via East St. Louis, Ill., and 
numerous other circuitous routes. One- 
factor rates thus apply over routes 
through Mount Vernon to this destina- 
tion territory. 


“The complaint is directed against the 
refusal to accord milling-in-transit privi- 
leges in connection with the one-factor 
rates on traffic ultimately destined to 
the western termini of Trunkline Terri- 
tory, in the case of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, and to the entire described 
destination territory, in the case of 
the Louisville & Nashville. Prior to the 
hearing, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
accorded the desired relief in connection 
with that carrier to destinations in New 
England and trunkline territories other 
than the western termini of the latter 
territory. 


Circuity of Routes 


“The complainant instanced transit ar- 
rangements maintained for corn proc- 
essors at Decatur, Paris, Kankakee, Dan- 
ville, and Springfield, Ill., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at which the transit charge 
is 0.89 cent, and comparisons are made 
of the distances from origins to destina- 
tions via Mount Vernon with those 
through the transit points named. While 
there is a conflict in the statements of 
distances, it appears that in some in- 
stances there is little or no circuity in 
the routes via Mount Vernon, but that 
in others the circuity is substantially 
greater and in some instances exceeds 
50 per cent, such as the route from 
Dixon, Ill., to Pittsburgh, Pa., via Mount 
Vernon compared with the route from 
and to the same points via Chicago. 


“In behalf of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, it is shown that if through rates 
with transit at Mount Vernon were re- 
quired to be established for the trans- 
portation of the traffic over routes em- 
bracing its line, its share of the earn- 
ings would be relatively low, principally 
as a result of the absorption of the 
switching charges of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois at Mount Vernon, which 
are $12.39 a carload to, and a like 
amount from, the complainant’s mill, a 
total of $24.78 on traffic transported 
through Mount Vernon over the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. As stated in the di- 
vision’s report, the switching service at 
Mount Vernon is greater than at In- 
dianapolis, Decatur, Paris, and Danville, 
but substantially like that at Chicago, 
and East St. Louis in connection with the 
milling-in-transit of like traffic at those 
points. 

Switching Services 


The Commission said it appeared that 
there was justification for the addition of 
switching charges where exceptional 
switching services were rendered and a 
requirement that all such charges be 
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absorbed was not warranted. 
tinued: 

“With appropriate modifications, we 
think the evidence before us warrants a 
requirement that rates and routes within 
the limits of the pronouncements made 
by division 3 in the cited proceeding, with 
transit at complainant’s mill, be es- 
tablished. Special consideration must be 
given to the use of a separate switching 
carrier and the unusual switching serv- 
ices at Mount Vernon for traffic trans- 
ported over the Louisville & Nashville, 
and the need for the use of more than 
three lines or segments of lines in trans- 
porting the traffic for longer distances to 
destinations east of central territory.” 


It con- 





Long Island Arbitraries 
On Southern Traffic Held 
Unjust, Ordered Canceled 


The Commission, division 2, has 
found motor common carrier class 
rates and arbitraries on less-truck- 
load and any-quantity traffic be- 
tween points in Southern Territory 
and points in Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, N.Y., unjust and unrea- 
sonable and ordered them canceled 
on or before April 18 on not less 
than one day’s notice. 


In its report and order in MC-C-1524, 
Long Island Arbitraries—1953, the Com- 
mission found the rates under investiga- 
tion unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded rates resulting from 
use of the class rate scale maintained by 
respondents on truckload and volume- 
rated traffic between points in Southern 
Territory and Mineola, Patchogue, and 
Montauk groups, and points taking the 
same rates as those groups, with the 
addition thereto of the increases which 
became effective January 11, 1954, on 
shipments weighing less than 2,000 
pounds. Commissioner Alldredge dissent- 
ed in part. 


Effective April 15, 1953, from the south- 
ern points, the Class 100 rates on less- 
truckload and any-quantity-rated traffic 
were 50 cents a 100 pounds, 60 cents and 
75 cents higher to Mineola, Patchogue 
and Montauk, respectively, than to New 
York City, the Commission said, adding 
that the truckload and volume-rated 
traffiC was 16 or 17 cents higher to 
Minneola, 26 or 27 cents to Patchogue, 
and 50 or 51 cents to Montauk, than the 
Class 100 rates to New York City. 

Effective April 15, 1953, the Com- 
mission said, respondents, parties to cer- 
tain tariffs published by Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference, and Middle 
Atlantic Conference, and Agent R. S. 
Cooper, established class rates on the 
level of the rail class rates prescribed in 
No. 28300, or Class Rate Investigation, 
1939, 281 I.C.C. 213, increased 15 per 
cent, between points in Southern Terri- 
tory and points in Eastern Trunkline and 
New England territories, except on less- 
truckload and any-quantity class-rated 
traffic to and from the Mineola, Patch- 
ogue and Montauk groups, on which 
traffic, they established combination class 
rates consisting of the new class rates 
between points in Southern Territory and 
New York City, and the arbitraries here 
under investigation between New York 
City and the Long Island groups. 


The arbitraries for other classes were 
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elated by class percentage to the first 
class arbitraries, the Commission said. 

Effective January 11, 1954, after the 
hearing in the instant proceeding, the 
Commission said the carriers increased 
the class rates on class-rated shipments 
weighing less than 2,000 pounds between 
points in Southern Territory and points 
in Eastern Trunkline and New England 
territories, by 20 per cent, maximum 23 
cents. At the same time the minimum 
class rate stops which were the subject 
of investigation in MC-C-1509, Minimum 
Class Rates and Arbitraries From and 
to South, were canceled, said the Com- 
mission. 

“We take official notice of these 
changes in the rates,” it said. “These 
increases were applied to the rates 
between southern points and New York 
City to which the arbitraries here under 
investigation are added. The arbitraries 
have not been increased.” 

The Commission said it was clear that 
the higher level of rates to and from 
Nassau and Suffolk counties than to and 
from other points in Eastern Trunkline 
and New England territories were prej- 
udicial to the shippers in those two 
counties in competing for business in the 
south. The I.C.C. added: 

“Respondents’ present class rates on 
truckload and volume-rated traffic be- 
tween Southern Territory and the Min- 
eola, Patchogue, and Montauk groups 
have been in effect since April 15, 1953, 
without attack. Between the south and 
northeast, except Nassau and Suffolk 
counties (also Richmond County), and 
except for the increases effective Janu- 
ary 11, 1954, on shipments weighing less 
than 2,000 pounds, the class rates main- 
tained by respondents on both less-than- 
truckload and truckload traffic have 
been on the same level. We conclude 
that the class rates on less-than-truck- 
load and any-quantity rated traffic to 
and from the Minoela, Patchogue, and 
Montauk groups which became effective 
on April 15, 1953, have not been justi- 
fied. We are of the opinion that such 
rates should not be higher than those 
resulting from use of the class rate scale 
on truckloads and volume rated traffic 
to and from the same points subject to 
the increases which became effective on 
January 11, 1954, on shipments weighing 
less than 2,000 pounds.” 


Arrow Marine Forwarder 
Rights Transfer Denied 


The Commission, division 4, by a report 
and order in FF-236, Arrow Marine For- 
warders Permit Transfer, had denied an 
application for authority to transfer to 


Arrow Marine Forwarders, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., the freight forwarder 
operating rights of Marshall E. Green 
and Joseph Henry Wolf, co-partners, do- 
ing business as Arrow Marine Forward- 
ers, Los Angeles. 

“On this record, it appears that a 
continuation of the service by transferee 
as conducted in the past would only 
result in recurring deficits,” the Com- 
mission said. “It is obvious that because 
of the high valuation placed by trans- 
feror on the permit, and of the burden 
to pay dividends on the debenture pre- 
ferred stock, transferee would be com- 
pelled to expand operations substanti- 
ally to include the forwarding of traffic 
Over overland routes. 

“Thus, we are confronted with a sit- 
uation where transferee will undoubtedly 


conduct a new and different service from 
that performed by the transferor. No 
public support for such service appears 
of record. We do not believe that the 
showing made herein warrants our ap- 
proval of the proposed transfer where 
it is evident that transferee would in- 
stitute an overland service which trans- 
feror has not performed because of its 
devotion to the forwarding of shipments 
adaptable or suitable to movement by 
water. In the circumstances we are un- 
able to conclude that transfer of the op- 
erating rights would be in the public 
interest.” 


Coal Rate Relationship 
Between Reynoldsville, 
Other Districts Approved 


The Commission, division 2, by a 
report and order, has dismissed the 
complaint in No. 31007, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh Coal Co. et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al., 
after finding not shown unjust, un- 
reasonable, or unduly prejudicial, 
a rate of $3.19 a net ton, not includ- 
ing Ex Parte No. 175 increases, on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
mines in the Reynoldsville district in 
Pennsylvania to Buffalo, N.Y., and 
points taking the same rate. 


Complainants assailed the rate as to its 
relationship to the rates maintained by 
the defendants from mines in other rate 
districts in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Maryland, the Commission 
said. 

The Commission said the $3.19 rate 
also applied from the Butler-Mercer 
group to the same destinations. 

In a table contained in the report, the 
Commission showed the present rates 
from other districts and the differentials 
over Reynoldsville, to the same destina- 
tions as follows: 

From Freeport district, a rate of $3.24, 
with a differential of five cents; from 
Pittsburgh district, a rate of $3.34 with a 
differential of 15 cents; from Connells- 
ville district, a rate of $3.49 with a dif- 
ferential of 30 cents; from Monongah- 
Clarksburg district, $3.68 with a differ- 
ential of 49 cents; Elk River, $3.83 
with a differential of 64 cents. 


Relationship Sought 

The Commission said complainants 
contended that the minimum differences 
in the rates from the alleged preferred 
districts over those from the Reynolds- 
ville mines which were necessary to per- 
mit them to compete fairly in the Buffalo 
market were not less than 20 cents from 
Freeport; 40 cents from Pittsburgh; 55 
cents from Connellsville; 60 cents from 
Moundsville and 75 cents from Ohio No. 
8, (included in the present relation- 
ship table in the Pittsburgh district); 80 
cents from Fairmont (included in the 
aforementioned table in the Connellsville 
district); 90 cents from Monongah- 
Clarksburg, and $1.25 from Elk River. 

The group and differential coal-rate 
adjustment concerned was similar to a 
number of other coal-rate adjustments in 
this country, the Commission said. 

It said that commercial and carrier 
competition had been the primary con- 
sideration in the establishment and 
maintenance of such adjustments, and 
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distance had not been a controlling fac- 
tor. 


Such differentially related adjust- 
ments had frequently received the Com- 
mission’s approval chiefly because, con- 
sidering the interests of the coal pro- 
ducers and consumers, as well as the 
carriers transporting the coal, they ap- 
peared to afford a fair opportunity to all 
concerned to compete in the purchase, 
sale, and transportation of the coal on 
which the rates were established, the 
Commission said. 


The adjustment under consideration 
had stood the test of time and, except- 
ing the several shipper complainants, 
apparently had been satisfactory to all 
concerned, it said. 

Both the level of the base rate as- 
sailed, prior to the general increases 
authorized since World War II, and the 
restoration of the long-standing dif- 
ferential adjustment, had received the 
sanction of this Commission in prior 
proceedings, it said, citing Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. v. Baltimore & 
O. R. Co., 226 I.C.C. 225. 

The Commission quoted from the cited 
proceedings as follows: 


“These rates, as a whole, constitute a 
homogeneous and highly competitive 
rate structure in which distance com- 
monly has been subordinated to other 
elements affecting the level and relation 
of the rates. A reduction in an impor- 
tant key rate in the adjustment, such as 
that from Reynoldsville to Buffalo, 
should be required only upon the most 
clear and convincing showing that it is 
unreasonable.” 


The aforementioned observations were 
apropos to the present adjustment, it 
said, adding that a careful consideration 
of the evidence was not convincing that 
the rate from the Reynoldsville district 
to the Buffalo group was in any respect 
unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Commissioner Freas noted a dis- 
sent. ; 


Ammunition Box Rates Set 


On South-North Movements 


By a report and order in No. 31425, 
Hightower Box and Tank Co., Inc. v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., 
et al., the Commission, division 3, has 
determined the applicable rates, and 
found them unjust and unreasonable, on 
ammunition boxes, in carloads, from East 
Birmingham, Ala., to Culbertson and 
McKeesport, Pa., Kingsbury, Ind., and 
Atlas, O. 


A just and reasonable basis of rates 
was prescribed, and reparation awarded. 
Commissioner Clarke concurred in part. 

In its order, the Commission required 
the defendants to establish on or before 
June 10, on not less than 30 days’ notice, 
rates on the traffic not exceeding 32.5 
per cent of the corresponding first-class 
rates governed by the uniform classifica- 
tion, minimum 34,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34 of the classification, and subject 
to the Ex Parte No. 175 increases. 

Of a total of 320 shipments moved be- 
tween and on December 18, 1951 and 
February 4, 1954, the Commission said, 
column 40 rates, or 40 per cent of first 
class, were charged on 175 shipments, and 
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lower rates were charged on the re- 
mainder. 

The Commission found that on the 
described shipments from East Birming- 
ham to Culbertson and McKeesport, and 
from Guin to Culbertson, McKeesport 
Kingsbury, and Atlas, the applicable 
rates on ammunition boxes were the 
sixth-class rates provided by item 5800 
of the southern classification, prior to 
May 30, 1952, and that on and after 
that date, the Class 40 rates provided by 
the uniform classification, and that all of 
these rates were unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the Class 
37.5 rates governed by the uniform classi- 
fication established May 30, 1952, plus 
the Ex Parte No. 175 increases, minimum 
34,000 pounds, subject to classification 
rule 34. 

With the start of the Korean War, the 
Commission said, the column 3) rates 
governed by the southern classification 
were established on ammunition boxes, 
except from the south to Official Terri- 
tory. The Commission said these rates 
were approximately 37 per cent of the 
first class rates governed by the uniform 
classification to the destinations to 
which the shipments moved. 

As to prescribing a 32.5-per cent basis 
for the future, the Commission said the 
Eastern Trunkline carriers indicated a 
willingness to publish the rates. 


In his concurring expression, Com- 
missioner Clarke said the evidence did 
not support the finding that maximum 
rates for the future should be on any 
lower basis. He said he would prescribe 
for the future rates made on the 37.5 
basis instead of 32.5 per cent. 


1.C.C. Settles Drug Store 


Stock Commodity Question 


While refusing to further restrict the 
commodity description “stock in trade 
of drug stores,” as urged by interveners 
in MC-C-1610, Andrew G. Nelson, Inc.— 
Investigation of Operation, the Commis- 
sion, division 5, has adopted the recom- 
mended report of the examiner limiting 
such description to those commodities a 
drug store may have for sale purposes. 


“With respect to that portion of the 
permit primarily in issue, namely, the 
phrase reading ‘stock in trade of drug 
stores’,” said the Commission, “‘we agree 
with the conclusion of the examiner that 
to the extent respondent is transporting 
commodities which at the time of their 
movement are not, or are not intended 
to become, part of the stock in trade 
of a drug store, such operations are in 
excess of its authority and are in viola- 
tion of section 209 of the (interstate 
commerce) act and should be discon- 
tinued.” Those findings were made by 
the Commission by a report and order 
in the proceeding. 

In its order, the commission required 
the defendant to cease the unauthorized 
operations on or before May 2. 


In his report, the examiner said re- 
spondent contended that the description 
in controversy permitted transportation 
from and to any consignor and con- 
signee, provided that the commodities 
transported were the same as those sold 
in drug stores. Respondent asserted that 
the permit did not include any language 


restricting the transportation to a par- 
ticular or specified class of consignees, 
the examiner said. 

In its report on exceptions to the rec- 
ommended order of the examiner, the 
Commission said that in C & H Transp. 
Co., Inc., Interpretation of Certificate, 62 
M.C.C. 586, division 5 concluded that au- 
thority to transport “contractors’ equip- 
ment and supplies” authorized the trans- 
portation of all forms of equipment and 
supplies which were at the time of move- 
ment intended for use by contractors, 
and further that when the controlling 
use was established, the commodity might 
be transported for or to anyone and the 
identity of the shipper or consignee was 
not important except as it might tend to 
establish or confirm the intended use. 


The Commission said further that 
certain interveners supported the find- 
ings and conclusions of the examiner 
except that they would place an even 
more limited interpretation of the term 
“stock in trade”. They urged that 
under trade usage and practice, such 
term did not include all commodities 
that a drug store might have for sale 
purposes. In particular, the Commis- 
sion said, they would exclude such com- 
modities as storage batteries, cabinets, 
lockers, canned vegetables, pickles and 
similar articles, which they asserted were 
known in the trade as drug sundries, 
rather than stock in trade. 





Demurrage Charges in 
Period of Steel Strike 


Held Not Unreasonable 


Finding that the proximate cause 
of detention was within the com- 
plainant’s control, and that the as- 
sailed demurrage charges were not 
shown to have been unjust or un- 
reasonable, the Commission, division 
3, has dismissed a complaint in- 
volving demurrage charges assessed 
for detention of 97 cars containing 
scrap metals at Rochester, N.Y., from 
June 11 to August 29, 1952. 


During the period from June 2 to 
July 27, 1952, a general strike in the 
steel industry resulted in the shutting 
down of operations at numerous steel 
plants customarily served by the com- 
plainant, the Commission said in its 
report and order issued in No. 31498, 
Genessee Tin and Scrap Baling Co., Inc., 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Demurrage charges, said the Commis- 
sion, were assessed on the instant ship- 
ments in accordance with the rules 
contained in Agent L. C. Schuldt’s de- 
murrage tariff I.C.C. No. 4442. It said 
the normal charges were $3 a car a day 
for the first four days beyond the free 
time allowed, and $6 a car a day 
thereafter. 


Charges Total $10,524 


Effective August 1, 1952, under pro- 
visions of the Commission’s service order 
No. 865, Demurrage on Freight Cars, as 
amended, it said, the normal demurrage 
rules, regulations, and charges were sus- 
pended and the charges published in 
accordance with the service order be- 
came $5 a car a day for the first two 
days of chargeable detention, $10 for 
the third and fourth days, and $20 
for each succeeding day or fraction 
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thereof. It said the outstanding demur- 
rage charges amounted to $10,524.54. 


The Commission said the complainant 
contended that the charges assailed were 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded those which would 
have accrued at a charge of $2 a car a 
day of chargeable detention. It said that 
demurrage charges would have accrued 
on that basis, in accordance with Sec- 
tion G, Rule 8, of the demurrage tariff, 
if the detention had resulted from a 
strike of the complainant’s employes. 


It said the penalty charges imposed 
by the service order did not apply dur- 
ing the period of the strike, since the 
order was suspended by the Commis- 
sion between June 3 and July 31, 1952. 
Most of the charges accrued on Cars re- 
leased after the strike, it said, the pe- 
riods of detention having ranged as 
high as 5 to 6 weeks on some of the cars, 
and 35 cars were detained for periods 
of three weeks or more. 


The Commission said the complainant 
contended that the detention was not 
caused by its fault or negligence; that it 
resulted from the strike in the con- 
signor’s plants, which made it impos- 
sible for the consignee to accept and 
unload the material; and that it exer- 
cised due diligence in releasing the 
cars. 


Car Surplus Created 


“The defendant,” said the Commission, 
“does not dispute the facts as presented 
by the complainant, and admits that the 
steel strike created a surplus of cars of 
the type loaded by the complainant. It 
had no alternative, however, but to as- 
sess the full demurrage charges on cars 
held after the expiration of the free time 
allowed pursuant to the tariff rules and 
the terms of the service order promul- 
gated in the interest of promoting earlier 
release of cars during a period of na- 
tional emergency and car _ shortage. 
While, as contended by complainant, 
there was no shortage of gondola cars 
during the strike, we may not lose sight 
of the fact that the service order was 
suspended during the entire period of the 
strike and for four days thereafter, and 
also that most of the penalty charges 
complained of were incurred after the 
end of the strike. 


“It appears also that the complainant 
could have arranged for storage facilities 
at the origin point, but that instead it 
chose the alternative of loading the scrap 
metal into the defendant’s cars despite 
the knowledge that the steel mills were 
in no position to accept delivery due to 
strike conditions. The circumstances re- 
lied upon by the complainant as grounds 
for relief grew out of contractual obliga- 
tions between the complainant and its 
suppliers of scrap metal, with which the 
defendant had no concern. The com- 
plainant’s difficulty lies in the character 
of the contract entered into with its sup- 
pliers. The fact that the suppliers con- 
tinued to bring in truckloads of material, 
which the complainant loaded into de- 
fendant’s cars for lack of storage snace 
or because storage of the material was 
found to be prohibitive from a profit 
standpoint, does not afford sufficient jus- 
tification for relieving the complainant 
of the applicable demurrage charges.” 


The Commission cited Biltbest Con- 
struction Corp. v. New York Central R. 
Co., 292 I.C.C. 151, in which division 3 
said, among other things, that it could 
not “regard the complainant’s financial 
difficulties as adequate reason for grant- 
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ig relief from the penalty portion of 
10se demurrage charges.” 

“In Trojan Power Co. v. Missouri Pac. 
». Co., 291 I.C.C. 670,” continued the 
Commission, “division 2 found that the 
yroximate cause of the detention of a 
arload of pipe was the failure of the 
onsignee to exercise due diligence in 
yermitting the shipment to move for- 
ward from the consignor’s plant more 
than two weeks after the commencement 
of a strike. In that proceeding, as in nu- 
merous others, the shipper was held to a 
high degree of diligence, not only in 
minimizing delays by releasing or at- 
tempting to release equipment, but also 
in the exercise of prudent foresight in 
all the circumstances surrounding the 
detention.” 

The report said that Commissioner 
Arpaia, necessarily absent, did not par- 
ticipate in disposition of the proceeding. 


1.C.C. Says Municipality 
Has Standing to Request 
Rail Trackage Changes 


The Commission, division 4, by a 
report and order in Finance No. 
18619, Fresno Passenger Terminal 
Case, has overruled motions of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. and Southern Pacific Co., 
asking dismissal of an application 
of the City of Fresno, Calif., which 
sought for the railroads, authority 
for them to make certain changes 
in their trackage and operating fa- 
cilities within the city. 


The Commission also held the proceed- 
ing open for consideration of the appli- 
cation on its merits. Chairman Mitchell 
dissented from the majority ruling that 
the city authorities had a right to make 
the application. 

“The plan proposed by the applicant 
is part of a comprehensive program of 
grade crossing elimination and civic im- 
provement intended to promote the 
safety, convenience and necessity of the 
public and carrier employees,” the Com- 
mission said. 

“It contemplates the elimination of 
operation of all Santa Fe main line 
trains through the city by re-routing 
such trains over the Southern Pacific 
line through connecting tracks, to be 
newly constructed, the joint use of new 
passenger station facilities by the Santa 
Fe and the Southern Pacific at or adja- 
cent to the present site of the Southern 
Pacific terminal as well as joint use 
of other Southern Pacific terminal fa- 
cilities, as heretofore stated, and the 
eventual elimination, as conditions may 
require and funds are available, of all 
grade crossings on the Southern Pacific 
within the city and its environs.” 


Section 5 Not Limited to Carriers 


In concluding that it had the power 
and authority to grant the relief sought 
by the applicant, a municipality, the 
Commission said, it did not, therefore, 
construe the language in section 5(2) (b) 
of the interstate commerce act as limit- 
ing the approval and authorization of 
trackage rights to applicants or partici- 
pating carriers to the exclusion of a state 
authority having a proper interest in the 
subject matter. 


Chairman Mitchell said he would vote 


to grant the motions of the carriers to 
dismiss the applications. He said: 

“The legislative history of section 5 
clearly indicates that the members of 
Congress believed that this section pro- 
vided for voluntary action to be initiated 
by the carriers. The Supreme Court in 
St. Joe Paper Co. v. Atl. Coast Line R. 
Co., 347 U.S. 298, and in Schwabacher v. 
United States, 334 U.S. 182, although it 
did not have the issue of trackage rights 
before it, in commenting upon section 5 
indicated that action brought under that 
section of the act was to be voluntarily 
initiated by the carriers.” 


1.C.C. Finds Seatrain-Rail 
Rates on Senna Leaves Not 


Shown Just and Reasonable 


Proposed tariff schedules of Sea- 
train-rail rates on senna leaves, in 
carloads, from the Port of New York, 
N.Y., to Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
been found not shown just and rea- 
sonable and their cancellation has 
been required by the Commission, 
division 3. 


A report and order were issued in 
I. and S. No. 6212, Billets and Senna 
Leaves—New York to Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, in which the Commission found 
lawful, however, proposed schedules of 
all-rail rates on wooden billets, used in 
the manufacture of baseball bats, from 
Kingston and Hancock, N.Y., to Athens, 
Ga., and on senna leaves, used in the 
manufacture of medicines, in carloads, 
from the Port of New York to Chat- 
tanooga. The proceeding concerning 
these rates was discontinued. 

The Seatrain-rail respondents were 
required to cancel their proposed sched- 
ules by May 15 on one day’s notice. 

The Commission said that by sched- 
ules filed to become effective on June 14, 
1954, the respondent railroads proposed 
a reduced rate on wooden billets, and 
reduced all-rail rates on senna leaves, 
dried, between the aforementioned 
points. On protest by Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., it said, operation of the schedules 
was suspended to January 15, the effec- 
tive date having been voluntarily post- 
poned by the respondents until May 16. 

Seatrain, it said, operated between the 
ports of New York and Savannah, Ga., 
an ocean vessel carrying loaded and 
empty freight cars, as part of an ocean- 
rail route from New York to Chatta- 
nooga, ad as part of a rail-ocean-rail 
route or routes between certain interior 
points in New York state and various 
points in Georgia. 

“It now participates in Seatrain-rail 
rates on senna leaves, in carloads, from 
points in the New York port district to 
Chattanooga, which are lower than the 
competing all-rail rates,” said the Com- 
mission. “With the object of perpetuat- 
ing these rate spreads, it has proposed 
for Seatrain-rail transportation of sen- 
na leaves, in carloads, reduced rates, the 
operation of which was suspended until 
January 15, 1955, and has been voluntar- 
ily postponed by the respondent until 
May 16, 1955.” 


Rates on Senna Leaves 


For shipments of the senna leaves, in 
bags, barrels, boxes, or bales not ma- 
chine-pressed, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
the Commission said, the present and 
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proposed all-rail rates were 126 and 121 
cents, respectively, but no shipments of 
that description had moved all-rail, it 
said. 


For shipments in machine-pressed 
bales, or in machine-pressed forms in 
boxes, minimum 36,000 pounds, it said, 
the present all-rail rate was 118 cents, 
and the proposed rate 114 cents. 


“The present rate over the Seatrain- 
rail route for the tariff description which 
is subject to a minimum of 36,000 pounds 
is 114 cents, 4 cents lower than the 
present all-rail rate, and the proposed 
rate for that minimum is 110 cents, 4 
cents lower than the proposed all-rail 
rate,” said the Commission. “For the 
tariff minimum of 30,000 pounds, the 
present and proposed Seatrain-rail rates 
are 5 cents lower than the comparable 
all-rail rates, but are subject to a declared 
or released value not exceeding 50 cents 
a pound.” 

The Commission said that in Wood- 
pulp From St. Marys, Ga., to Gilman, 
Vt., 291 I.C.C. 517, division 3 found that 
a parity of rates would afford the all- 
rail routes and the rail-Seatrain-rail 
routes substantially equal opportunity to 
compete, and approved the proposed 
adjustment. It said that a similar find- 
ing was warranted in the instant case 
with respect to the rates on senna leaves. 

On wooden billets, the Commission 
said, the Class 25 rate now applicable 
by rail was 81 cents, and the all-rail rate 
proposed was 64 cents, minimum 80,000 
pounds. 

From Kingston to Louisville, Ky., 853 
miles, said the Commission, a Class 25 
rate of 80 cents a 100 pounds was main- 
tained, and also an exceptions rate of 
63 cents, each subject to a minimum 
weight of 36,000 pounds, the exceptions 
rate being equal to 19.7 per cent of the 
current first class rate. From Hancock 
to Louisville, it said, the exceptions rate 
was 57 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, 
equal to 19 per cent of the current first 
class rate. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 


Brass, Bronze, Copper 


I. and S. M-4771, Brass, Bronze, 
Copper — Baltimore to Cleveland. By 
division 3. Proceeding discontinued on 
finding just and reasonable a commodity 
rate of 51.8 cents a 100 pounds on brass, 
bronze, or copper from Baltimore, Md., 
to Cleveland, O., proposed in schedules 
filed to become effective March 11, 1953, 
by the Baltimore & Pittsburgh Motor 
Express Co., in lieu of a rate of 56 
cents. On protest of Trunk Line Terri- 
tory railroads and the Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association, operation of 
the schedules was suspended to October 
10, 1953, when respondents voluntarily 
postponed them indefinitely. The Com- 
mission said that it was clear that the 
present rate of respondent did not enable 
it to compete with the railroads for the 
traffic. The proposed rate would be rea- 
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sonably compensatory, it said. Commis- 
sioner Winchell dissented. 


Sodium Carbonate 


I. and S. M-5025, Sodium Carbonate— 
New York to New Jersey. By division 2. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
and proceeding discontinued on finding 
not shown just and reasonable a rate of 
46 cents cents a 100 pounds, minimum 
30,000 pounds, published by parties to a 
tariff of the Middle Atlantic Conference 
to become effective June 4, 1953, on so- 
dium carbonate, from Solvay and Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., to Beverly, N.J., to apply in 
lieu of a rate of 63 cents, minimum 
23,000 pounds. On protest of certain rail 
carriers, operation of the schedules was 
suspended until January 4, 1954, when 
they became effective, the Commission 
said. The Commission said the evidence 
was not persuasive that the proposed 


rate was necessary to meet rail com- 
petition. 


Operating Authority 


MC-C-1580, Portland-Pendleton Motor 
Transportation Co. et al. v. Inland Motor 
Freight. By division 5. Cease and desist 
order, effective April 25, entered on find- 
ing defendant to be without authority, 
under its certificate in MC-59077, to 
transport any commodities between Port- 
land, Ore., or Seattle, Wash., and inter- 
mediate points on its routes in Oregon, 
or to transport any commodities from 
such intermediate points in Oregon, to 
Portland, Seattle, or to points in the area 
of Puget Sound. The Commission further 
found that to the extent defendant was 
or had been operating in such transpor- 
tation, it had done so in violation of 
section 206 of the interstate commerce 
act. 


Specified Commodities 


I. and S. No. 6233, Magazines, Oleo, 
and Rubber—Central to East Points. By 
division 3. Proceeding discontinued on 
finding just and reasonable a rate of 86 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 
pounds, on oleomargarine from Nor- 
walk, O., to East Hartford, Conn., and 
commodity rates equivalent to Column 30 
(30 per cent of exceptions first class), 
minimum 70,000 pounds, from Akron, O., 
to Cumberland, Md., Fall River, New 
Bedford and Watertown, Mass., Oaks and 
Pottstown, Pa., and Windsor, Vt. The 
Commission said that by schedules filed 
to become effective August 1, 1954, cer- 
tain rail carriers proposed those rates 
and a reduced rate on magazines be- 
tween certain points. On protest of the 
Eastern Central Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion, Inc., operation of the schedules was 
suspended to and including February 
28, when respondents postponed the ef- 
fective date to and including May 31. 
Under special permission, respondents 
withdrew the proposed rates on maga- 
zines, it said. The Commission added 
that as to the oleo rates under considera- 
tion, respondents agreed to be bound by 
its decision in I. and S. No. 6191, Oleo- 
margarine, Norwalk, O., to East, in which 
the Commission said it found the rate 
to Hartford lawful (see report under 
heading, “Rail Oleomargarine Rates,” 
elsewhere in this issue). The proposed 
rates on rubber compounds resulted in 





reductions of 10.4 cents to Cumberland, 
14.9 cents to Oaks and Pottstown, and 
16.1 cents to the New England points, the 
Commission said, adding that the mini- 
mum weight was to be increased by 
10,000 pounds. The Commission said 
none of this traffic was now moving by 
rail and these rates would recognize re- 
spondents’ inherent advantage of great- 
er carrying capacity of their equipment 
in competing for a fair share of the 
traffic. It was noted that Commissioner 
Arpaia, being necessarily absent, did not 


participate in the disposition of the pro- 
ceeding. ‘ 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 31496, Warren Petroleum Corpora- 
tion v. Missouri Pacific Railroad, et al. 
By division 2. Reparation awarded on 
finding inapplicable rates of $1.36 a 100 
pounds charged on two shipments of 
wrought iron pipe from New Bethlehem, 
Pa., to Madill, Okla., and $1.67 on three 
shipments to Hobbs, N.M., in April, 1952. 
The Commission said the applicable 
rates were $1.25 to Madill and $1.43 to 
Hobbs, subject to increases authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 175, as contained in 
Agent F. C. Kratzmeir’s tariff I1.C.C. No. 
3982, on wrought iron pipe from Brad- 
ford, Pa., to the same destinations, as 
sought by complainant. In its order, the 
Commission required the defendants to 
pay complainant on or before April 25, 
the sum of $459.40, with interest at 4 
per cent a year, as reparation on ac- 


count of the inapplicable rates and 
charges. 


Sleeping Bags 


No. 31495, Purofied Down Products Cor- 
poration v. Long Island Rail Road Co. 
(William Wyer, trustee) et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Complaint dismissed on finding 
not shown unjust or unreasonable rates 
of $7.43 a 100 pounds before August 28, 
1951, and $7.31 on and after that date, 
on sleeping bags, in carloads, from Mas- 
peth, N.Y., to Auburn, Wash., on and 
between July 17, and September 21, 1951. 
Complainant contended that reasonable 
rates would not have exceeded $4.49 be- 
fore August 28, 1951, and $440 on and 
after that date, the Commission said, 
adding that they were the transconti- 
nental rates then applicable on gymnastic 
mats and other gymnastic and sporting 
goods as published in Agent W. J. Prue- 
ter’s tariff I.C.C. No. 1551. The Com- 
mission said the transportation charac- 
teristics of the commodities with which 
comparisons were made were not shown 
to be similar to those of sleeping bags, 
and that the comparisons did not afford 
a standard of reasonableness which 
might be accepted as support for a find- 
ing that the assailed rates were unjust or 
unreasonable. 


Asbestos Cement Products 


No. 31501, Marine Engineering and 
Supply Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. et al. By division 2. 
Complaint dismissed on finding not 
shown to have been or to be unjust, un- 
reasonable, or otherwise unlawful, rates 
of $3.12 a 100 pounds, $2.92, and $2.76, 
minima, 24,000, pounds, 40,000 and 50,000 
pounds, respectively, on asbestos ebony 
and “chemstone” blanks, from Nashua, 
N.H., to Los Angeles and Watson, Calif,., 
in the period August 31, 1949, to January 
1, 1953. The Commission said asbestos 
ebony and asbestos chemstone moved at 
asbestos lumber rates, while other as- 
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bestos cement products had been rated 
as asbestos wallboard. It said complain- 
ant assailed the higher asbestos lumber 
rates on asbestos ebony and “chemstone’”, 
emphasizing the similarity between them 
and the wallboard-rated products. The 
Commission said the practice of the 
shipper, over a period of several years, in 
describing asbestos ebony and “chem- 
stone” as “asbestos lumber” on shipping 
orders, was persuasive that such a desig- 
nation was appropriate and gave as- 
bestos lumber a generally recognized 
meaning, particularly when the same 
shipper also handled the wallboard 
products. As to allegations of prejudice, 
the Commission said it did not appear 
that asbestos ebony and “chemstone” 
were in direct competition with the wall- 
board-rated articles. 
* a * 

No. 31536, Marine Engineering and 
Supply Co. v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. et al., embracing No. 31573, Same v. 
Pacific Electric Railway Co. et al. By 
division 2. Complaints dismissed on 
finding applicable and not shown unjust 
or unreasonable, rates charged on as- 
bestos cement products, in carloads, from 
Prospect Hill, Mo., and Waukegan, IIl., 
to Watson, Calif., the shipments having 
moved on February 26 and 28, 1952, from 
Prospect Hill and on July 21, 1952, from 
Waukegan. In the title proceeding, the 
Commission said that on the two ship- 
ments from Prospect Hill, a rate of $1.35 
a 100 pounds was charged in connection 
with a commodity description relating to 
roofing or sheathing. Complainant con- 
tended, it said, that the commodity 
shipped consisted of asbestos wallboard 
and that a rate of $1.05 was applicable. 
The Commission said that in Marine 
Engineering and Supply Co. v. Alton & 
S.R., 293 I.C.C. 493, complainant con- 
tended, as in the instant complaint, that 
wallboard rates were applicable on cor- 
rugated “Transite.” It said division 3 
held that corrugated Transite was not 
included in the designation wallboard as 
used generally in commercial circles, 
and a like conclusion was warranted in 
the instant case. On the shipment from 
Waukegan, the Commission said com- 
plainant assailed charges of $1.92, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds on a shipment de- 
scribed in the bill of lading as building, 
roofing or sheathing paper ... Com- 
plainant contended, the Commission 
said, that a commodity rate published 
on asbestos millboard of $1.11, mini- 
mum 50,000 pounds, was applicable. 
The Commission said the description of 
the commodity together with a sub- 
mitted sample of the commodity, indi- 
cated that it was not known or sold by 
the manufacturer as asbestos millboard. 


Malt Liquors and Containers 


I. and S. No. 6206, Malt Liquors and 
Containers between New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and District of Columbia. By divi- 
sion 2. Proceeding discontinued on find- 
ing lawful reduced carload rates on malt 
liquors from Newark and Waverly, N.J., 
to Maltimore, Md., and Washington, 
D.C., and on empty returned containers, 
proposed in schedules filed to become 
effective May 28, 1954, by certain rail- 
roads, and suspended to and including 
December 27, 1954, on protest of the 
Middle Atlantic Conference. The Com- 
mission said respondents voluntarily 
postponed the effective date to March 27. 
The present and proposed rates on malt 
beverages were shown as follows: From 
Newark, and Waverly to Baltimore, 28 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 60,000 
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ounds in lieu of 39.1 cents, minimum 
~9,000 pounds; from Newark and Waverly 
») Washington, D.C., 30 cents, minimum 
9,000 pounds, in lieu of 41.4 cents, mini- 
pproximately eight miles. Applicant 
num 50,000 pounds. On empty containers, 
espondents proposed a rate of 25 cents, 
minimum 30,000 pounds in lieu of a rate 
)f 32.2 cents, minimum 25,000, on the re- 
turned traffic, it said. The Commission 
found the proposed rates reasonably com- 
pensatory, and no lower than required by 
competitive necessity. 


Released Rate Value 


MC-C-1425, Adeline Apparel Shops, 
Inc. v. Savage Truck Lines, Inc. By di- 
vision 2. Complaint dismissed on finding 
defendant not shown to have been or to 
be engaged in any unjust, unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful practice in its 
offer to pay not more than 50 cents a 
pound for the lost portions of four ship- 
ments of clothing and dry goods, trans- 
ported in 1951 from New York, N.Y., to 
Newport News, Va. The lawfulness of 
the rates and charges were not in issue, 
the Commission said, adding that “com- 
plainant attacks the provisions of the 
bill of lading and of the tariff rule pro- 
viding for released ratings and rates on 
clothing and dry goods, which admit- 
tedly are in conformity with the Com- 
mission’s released rates order No. MC- 
239, issued September 20, 1943, on the 
ground that they are ambiguous and, 
therefore, must be construed against de- 
fendant.” The Commission, in adopting 
the report of the examiner, said the 
questions in the instant proceeding were 
similar to those considered in Goldstein 
and Leavy, Inc. v. Arrow Carrier Corp. 
53 M.C.C. 9, wherein division 2 found 
that the practice complained of had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. The 
examiner concluded that “since each of 
the involved shipments originally 
weighed more than 100 pounds, defend- 
ant’s liability was limited by the terms of 
the tariff provisions to not more than 
50 cents per pound.” 


Fern Leaves, Etc. 


No. 31343, Callison’s et al. v. Alton 
& Southern Railroad et al. By division 2. 
Rates on fern leaves, huckleberry foilage, 
salal, and cedar boughs, in carloads, from 
origins in Oregon and Washington, and 
Eureka, Calif, to destinations east of 
Rocky Mountains, found not shown un- 
just or unreasonable in the past, but 
to be unjust and unreasonable for the 
future, to the extent that they might ex- 
ceed a rate of $4.20 a 100 pounds to Chi- 
cago and rates to other destinations 
which respectively reflected the same 
percentage relation to the prescribed rate 
to Chicago as was maintained in the 
corresponding rates presently published. 
The defendants were ordered to establish 
such rates on or before June 22, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice. The Commis- 
sion added that the defendants would be 
expected to publish single-factor com- 
modity rates on this traffic to points in 
the Florida peninsula which would be 
reasonably related to the resulting rates 
to Jacksonville, Fla., and other nearby 
points to which such rates were now in 
effect. In listing the present rates from 
Chehalis, Wash., to representative points, 
the Commission said the present rate 
to Chicago, was $4.50. The Commission 
said it was not persuaded that the as- 
Sailed rates were unjust or unreasonable 


in the past and reparation would be 
denied. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago & North Western 


The Commission, division 4, has an- 
nounced approval of the application in 
Finance No. 18794, Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co. Abandonment. The 
railroad asked authority to abandon a 
part of its Swanzy branch line, beginning 
at a point 4.25 miles west of the connec- 
tion of the branch with the Escanaba- 
Ishpeming line at Swanzy, Mich., and 
extending 1.03 miles in a westerly direc- 
tion to the end of the branch, all in 
Marquette County, Mich. It said that 
authority was sought to abandon and 
completely dismantle the line. It said 
the present and prospective traffic was 
such that continued operation could not 
reasonably be expected to be profitable. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The Commission, division 4, has an- 
nounced approval of the application in 
Finance No. 18799, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Abandonment. The B. & O. 
asked authority to abandon its Adams- 
burg Branch between Adamsburg Junc- 
tion and the end of the line, in West- 
moreland County, Pa., a distance of 
1.86 miles, and authority to abandon its 
trackage rights over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s Youghiogheny and Hempfield 
branches, a distance of 9.64 miles. The 
B. & O., said that a coal company on 
its line had abandoned operations and 
that the trackage rights were obtained 
and used for the purpose of serving the 
Admsburg line. 


New Haven Railroad 


The Commission, division 4, has an- 
nouncel approval of a report and certifi- 
cate in Finance No. 18819, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 
Abandonment. In its application, the 
railroad asked authority to abandon a 
line of railroad in Mansfield, Bristol 
County, Mass., a distance of 1,750 feet. 
Applicant said the state had undertaken 
a project of grade crossing elimination 
in Mansfield and that the proposed 
abandonment was to enable the state to 
avoid the expense of bridging applicant’s 
line. It said that there were no shippers 
on the portion of the line to be aban- 
doned, and that patrons on the remainder 
of the branch line would continue to 
receive service. 


Western Maryland 


The Commission, division 4, has an- 
nounced approval of a report and cer- 
tificate in Finance No. 18797, Western 
Maryland Railway Co. Abandonment. In 
its application, the Western Maryland 
asked the Commission for authority to 
“retire” a portion of a branch line con- 
sisting of 1.47 miles of track, including 
a switch-back, on the Chaffee branch, 
extending from its main line at Chaffee, 
W.Va., to Manor (Garrett County), Md. 
The railway asked to abandon the line 
itself, not merely its operation. The 
abandonment would relieve it from pay- 
ing taxes on the property and would 
enable it to “realize upon the scrap value 
of the track materials,” the railroad said. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 


The Commission, division 4, has an- 
nounced approval of the application in 
Finance No. 18808, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. Abandonment. The railroad 
asked authority to abandon a line of 
railroad extending from Snow Fork 
Junction to the end of the line, a dis- 
tance of 5.98 miles, and a spur line 
extending from the branch at Orbiston 
Junction, in a northeasterly direction, a 
distance of 1.02 miles, all in Athens 
and Hocking counties, O. An out-of- 
pocket saving in operating expenses of 
approximately $7,000 a year would be 
effected by the abandonment, it said. 


Sterling Mountain 


The Commission, division 4, has an- 
nounced the approval of a report and 
certificate in Finance No. 18840, Sterling 
Mountain Railway Co., Abandonment of 
Operation. In its application, the Ster- 
ling Mountain asked authority to aban- 
don interstate operations over its line 
extending from _ Lakeville, Orange 
County, to a junction with the main line 
of the Erie Railroad Co. at Sterling, 
Rockland County, N.Y., a distance of 
said that the line had not been oper- 
ated in interstate commerce for approxi- 
mately 30 years. It added that it would 
continue to be an intrastate carrier sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the New York 
Public Service Commission. 


D. L. & W. Ferry 


The Commission, by an order in 
Finance No. 18324, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. et al. 
Ferry Abandonment, by Commissioner 
Alldredge, extended the effective date of 
its order permitting the railroad to aban- 
don the operation of its Christopher 
Street Ferry between Hoboken, NWJ., to 
New York City, from March 15 to 
March 30. The Commission said the ef- 
fective date was postponed on request 
from the United States district judge at 
Newark, N.J., to allow the time for the 
court to consider the merits of a case in- 
volving the abandonment pending in the 
court. It said further that the railroad 
should have an opportunity to present to 
the court its views on the propriety of a 
bond in the event the Commission’s or- 
der should be stayed for any substantial 
period of time. At the Commission, it 
was said that the bond would compel the 
State of New Jersey, in the event the 
court later permitted the abandonment, 
to reimburse the railroad for losses that 
might accrue during the pendency of the 
court suit, estimated at $1,000 a day. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 


MC-112630, Reid Transports, Ltd., Sar- 
nia, Ontario, Canada, Common Carrier. 
On reconsideration, certificate granted 
and dual operations approved. General 
commodities, with certain exceptions, 
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between the international boundary of 
the United States and Canada at Port 
Huron, Mich., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Port Huron. 

*MC-16502, Sub. 11, Robinson Truck 
Lines, Memphis, Tenn., Extension — 
Columbus Air Base, Miss. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, serving Columbus Air Force 
Base, Miss., as an off-route point in con- 
nection with regular-route operations. 

* MC-30867, Sub. 56, Central Freight 
Lines, Inc., Waco, Tex., Extension—Off- 
Route Point near Evadale, Tex. Certifi- 
cate denied. General commodities, with 
exceptions, serving the site of East Texas 
Pulp and Paper Co., near Evadale, Tex., 
as an off-route point in connection with 
applicant’s presently authorized regular- 
route operations between Beaumont, and 
Orange, Tex., over U.S. Highway 90. 

* MC-42871, Sub. 3, The L. Nelson & 
Sons Transportation Co., Ellington, 
Conn., Extension—Synthetics. Certificate 
granted on reconsideration. Cloth, waste 
materials resulting from the manufacture 
of cloth, and supplies and materials used 
in connection with the transportation or 
processing, except liquid commodities, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, between specified 
points or described areas over irregular 
routes. 

* MC-84739, Sub. 4, Severson Transport, 
Inc., Albion, Wis., Extension—Northern 
Wisconsin. Certificate granted. Over ir- 
regular routes, steel and steel products, 
from Wheeling and Beech Bottom, W.Va., 
and Martins Ferry and Steubenville, O., 
to points in a designated area in Wis- 
consin. 

* MC-79135, Sub. 11, L. Allen Cossitt, 
dba Cossitt Motor Express, Hamilton, 
N.Y., Extension—Oneonta, N.Y. Cer- 
tificate granted. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between specified points 
in New York over described regular 
routes, serving all intermediate points. 

* MC-76798, Sub. 3, Orville C. Badger 
Trucking Co., Inc., Portsmouth, N.H., 
Extension—Building Materials. Permit 
granted. (1) Gypsum board, lath, sheath- 
ing, and plaster, from Portsmouth, N.H., 
to points in Connecticut and to points 
in specified counties in R.I., Mass., Vt., 
and Me., and (2) gypsum board paper 
from New Windsor, N.Y., to Portsmouth, 
and return of empty containers or 
pallets to Portsmouth, over irregular 
routes. 

* MC-85880, Sub. 2, William A. Beebe, 
dba W. A. “Bill” Beebe, El Dorado, Ark., 
Extension—Arkansas. Certificate denied. 
Gas field commodities, except in con- 
nection with main or trunk pipelines, 
between points in Ark., La., Miss., Okla., 
Tenn., and Tex., over irregular routes. 

* MC-114734, Adam H. Loos, dba Loos 
Trucking, Sherburn, Mimn., Contract 
Carrier. Permit granted. Over irregular 
routes, fresh meats, in carcasses or part 
carcasses and in packages, from Spencer, 
Ta., to Minneapolis, Minn., Decatur, 
Rockford and Elgin, Ill., and Madison 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 


MC-104210, Sub. 57, Transport Co., Inc., 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Extension—Liquid 
Commodities, embracing MC-110436, Sub. 
3, Robertson Transport, Inc., Extension— 
Acids and Chemicals; MC-113779, Sub. 1, 
York Interstate Trucking. Inc., Extension 
—Larger Territory and Additional Com- 
modities, and MC-531, Sub. 55, Younger 
Brothers, Inc., Extension—Liquid Com- 
modities. Certificates granted in all but 


MC-531. In the title case, paint remover, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Orange, 
Tex., to points in Louisiana, anl tall oil 
from Opelousas, La., to Orange, over ir- 
regular routes. In MC-110436, Specified 
commodities, in bulk, in tank vehicles, (1) 
from points in Harris County, Tex., to 
points in La., Miss., Ark., and Okla., (2) 
from Sugar Land and Houston, Tex., to 
points in Ark., and Okla., and (3) from 
and to specified points in La., Tex., and 
Okla., over irregular routes. In MC-113779, 
specified commodities, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Fort Worth, Tex., and 
points in Brazoria and Jefferson countits, 
Tex., to specified points or areas in La., 
Miss., Ark., Okla., and N.M., and from 
Lake Charles, La., to Houston an] Fort 
Worth, Tex., over irregular routes. In 
MC-531, specified commodities, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, over irregular routes be- 
tween specified points and areas in -Tex., 
and La. 

* MC-114285, L. J. Hayslett, dba Werl- 
ing Truck Line, Tipton, Ia., Com- 
mon Carrier. Certificate denied. Over 
irregular routes, corn cob bran, flakes, 
fiour, or meal, or corn cob products, from 
a point near Tipton, Ia., to points in IIl., 
Ind., Mo., Minn., Neb., and S.D. 

* MC-65467, Sub. 2, Riverside Tours, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., Extension—Special 
Operations. Certificate denied. Pas- 
sengers and their baggage, in special 
operations, in round-trip sightseeing and 
pleasure tours, extending from Boston, 
Mass., Albany and New York, N.Y., New- 
ark and Atlantic City, N.J., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to points in 30 states. 

* MC-64932, Rogers Cartage Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Extension—Toledo, O. Certif- 
icate granted. Varnishes, resins, and 
glue, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Toledo, O., to specified points in Tenn., 
Ala., Mo., Minn., Kan., and Ia. 

* MC-42487, Sub. 283, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., Exten- 
sion—Jordan, Mont. Certificate granted. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
between the junction of U.S. Highway 
87 and Montana highway 18 and Glen- 
dive, Mont., over a specified route, serv- 
ing Jordan, Mont., as an intermediate 
point. 

* MC-1200, Sub. 3, Rhode Island Bus 
Co., Providence, R.I., Extension—Special 
Operations. Certificate denied. Passen- 
gers and their baggage, in special opera- 
tions, in round-trip,  all-expense, 
pleasure or sightseeing tours  begin- 
ning and ending at specified points in 
Rhode Island and extending to points in 
25 states and the District of Columbia, 
over irreguiar routes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 





Report and certificate in F.D. No. 18862, 
Yancey Railroad Co. Acquisition and Op- 
eration and Finance Docket No. 18870, 
Yancey Railroad Co. Stock, approved (1) 
issuing certificate authorizing acquisition 
and operation by the Yancey Railroad Co., 
of a line of railroad owned and operated by 
the Black Mountain Railway Co., in Mitchell 
and Yancey counties, N.C., and (2) granting 
authority to Yancey Railroad Co., to issue 
not exceeding $150,000 of common stock, 
consisting of 1,500 shares of the par value 
of $100 each, to be sold for cash at par and 
the proceeds to be used for the purposes 
described in the report. 


* * ~ 


Report in F.D. No. 18733, Southern Pacific 
Co. et al. Merger, Etc., approved. In its ap- 
plication Southern Pacific Railroad Co. asked 
authority to acquire control of Arizona 
Eastern Railroad Co., and El Paso South- 
western Railroad Co., and merge the proper- 
ties of those roads into Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 
Dawson Railway Co. and Southern Pacific 
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Co. asked authority to merge the properties 
of Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and Dawson 
Railway into Southern Pacific Co. Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. asked authority to as- 
sume all obligations of Arizona Eastern and 
El Paso & Southwestern Railroad; and 
Southern Pacific Co., asked authority to as- 
sume all obligations of Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co., and El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad Co. with respect to securities. 
os ae * 


Report in F.D. 18865, Maine Central Rail- 
road Co. Bonds, (1) finding that, subject to 
subsequent authorization by the Commission 
in this proceeding of the issue by the Maine 
Central Railroad Co. of not exceeding 
$1,700,000, principal amount, of Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company first-mortgage and 
tral Railroad Co. first-mortgage and col- 
lateral bonds, series due 1978, the sale 
petitive bidding should not be required; (2) 
deferring action upon that part of the 
application which seeks authority to issue 
the bonds, approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-5921, Fred N. Dorn—Control; Dorn’s 
Transportation, Inc—Purchase—George 
Lehr. Application for authority under sec- 
tion 210a(b) of Dorn’s Transportation, Inc., 
of Rensselaer, N.Y., for temporary operation 
of the motor-carrier rights and properties 
of George Lehr, of Baltimore, Md., granted, 
with conditions. 

oe ~ * 

MC-F-5941, Gordon F. Raymond—Control; 
Raymond Transportation, Inc.—Purchase— 
Emil Stadelmaier and Kenneth G. Heimbach. 
Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Raymond Transportation, Inc., of 
St. Cloud, Minn., for temporary operation of 
the motor-carrier rights and properties of 
Emil Stadelmaier and Kenneth G. Heimbach, 
doing business as Minnesota-Illinois Truck 
Line, of St. Paul, Minn., granted, with 
conditions. res 


MC-FC-55593, Straightway Express — Pur- 
chase—Ristau Trucking Service. After hear- 
ing, transfer of the operating rights of Frank 
Ristau, doing business as Ristau. Holland, 
Mich., to Josephine M. Oonk and John H. 
Oonk, Jr., doing business as Straightwty 
Express, Holland, approved and authorized. 

- ck * 


MC-F-5924, Henry Graf, Jr., and Fred W. 
Grai—Control; Graf Bros., Inc.—Purchase— 
Ralph Cormier. Application of Graf Bros., 
Inc., of Newburyport, Mass., for temporary 
operation of the motor-carrier rights and 
properties of Ralph Cormier, doing business 
as M.P.D. Motor Express, of Manchester, 
N.H., denied. 

* * ok 

MC-F-5853, H. W. Stone and Wallace Stone 
—Control; Petroleum Transit Co., Inc.,— 
Purchase (Portion)—Bruce Johnson Truck- 
ing Co., Inc. Purchase by Petroleum Transit 
Co., Inc., Lumberton, N.C., of certain oper- 
ating rights of Bruce Johnson Trucking Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N.C., and acquisition by 
H. W. and Wallace Stone of control of the 
operating rights through the purchase, ap- 
proved and authorized. a 

oa a 

MC-F-5590, E. W. Harlan—Control; Bruce 
Motor Freight, Inc.—Purchase—L. W. Pitts- 
ley. Application of Bruce Motor Freight, 
Inc., Des Moines, Ia., for authority to pur- 
chase the operating rights of L. W. Pittsley, 
Des Moines, and of E. W. Harlan for au- 
thority to acquire control of the operating 
rights through the purchase, denied. 

* a a 


MC-F-5818, Ernest C. and Ellis E. Dunn— 
Control; Dunn Bros., Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—John B. Able. Application of Dunn 
Bros., Inc., Dallas, Tex., for authority to 
purchase certain operating rights of John 
B. Able, doing business as Montezuma Truck 
Line, Durango, Colo., and of Ernest C. and 
Ellis E. Dunn for authority to acquire 
control of the operating rights through the 
purchase, approved and authorized. 

* * * 


MC-F-5904, Jack Cooper, Jr., and Thom 
Cooper—Purchase—Transport Trucking Co. 
On petition by applicants, order of February 
18, 1955, granting authority under section 
210a(b) for temporary operation by Jack 
Cooper, Jr.,and Thom Cooper, doing business 
as J-T Transportation Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., of the motor carrier rights of 
Transport Trucking Co., also of Kansas City, 
modified March 18, 1955, by eliminating the 
restriction prohibiting the transportation of 
through traffic under a combination of their 
— fc with those of Transport Truck- 
ng Co. 


MC-F-5845, J. W. Wells—Control; Wells 


March 26, 1955 


argo, Inc.—Purchase—C. R. Maddux. Ap- 
plication of Wells Cargo, Inc., Reno, Nev., 
r temporary operation of the motor-car- 
er rights and properties of C. R. Maddux, 
’ Kingman, Ariz., granted March 18, with 
ynditions. 
7 * of 
MC-F-5610, Mary L. Heuer et al.—Control; 
Heuer Truck Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
ion)—Bos Truck Lines, Inc. Application of 
Heuer Truck Lines, Inc., Marshalltown, Ia., 
for authority to purchase certain operating 
rights of Bos Truck Lines, Inc., Marshall- 
town, and of Mary L., S. L., and F. E. Heuer 
for authority to acquire control of the 
operating rights through the purchase, de- 
nied. 
* 7 *~ 
MC-F-5933, Earl F. and Harold D. Buck- 
ingham—Control; Buckingham Transporta- 
tion, Inc. — Purchase (Portion) — Dakota 
Transfer & Storage Co. Application of Buck- 
ingham Transportation, Inc., of Rapid City, 
S.D., for temporary operation of a portion 
of the motor-carrier rights and properties 
of Dakota Transfer & Storage Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., denied. 
* a 


MC-F-5833, Dalas M. Dale—Control; Dale 
Truck Line, Inc.—Purchase—Lynn A. Box. 
Purchase by Dale Truck Line, Inc., Houston, 
Tex., of certain operating rights of Lynn 
A. Box. dba Coastal Truck Lines, Beaumont, 
Tex., and acquisition by Dale M. Dale, also 
of Houston, of control of the rights through 
the purchase, authorized, with conditions. 
Order effective April 27. 


Orders 


Motor Carrier Tariffs 
Publishing Low Rates on 


Tobacco Products Rejected 


The Commission has made public 
notices of rejection sent to motor 
carriers and motor carrier rate bu- 
reaus with respect to tariff supple- 
ments purporting to establish rates 
for the transportation of cigarettes 
and manufactured tobacco, effective 
March 30. 


The notices, issued by Clarence H. 
Peck, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Rates, Tariffs, and Informal Cases, con- 
tained a statement that if the consid- 
ered rates were permitted to become ef- 
fective, they would be lower than the 
prescribed minimum rates and would 
violate an order entered by the Commis- 
sion on July 19, 1954, which became effec- 
tive February 21, in I. and S. M-5565, 
Manufactured Tobacco, North Carolina 
to Eastern Points, and MC-C-1607, To- 
bacco and Cigarettes—South to East and 
South, 293 I.C.C. 133. 

“For that reason,” it was stated in each 
notice, “the supplement may not be ac- 
cepted for filing and it is hereby re- 
jected.” 


The notices were sent to the following: 


Bell Lines, Inc., Charleston, W.Va., 
with respect to supplement No. 24 to 
Bell Lines, Inc., tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
12; McLean Trucking Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C., regarding supplement No. 
11 to McLean’s tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 11; 
Central and Southern Motor Freight 
Tariff Association, Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference, Atlanta, Ga., 
regarding supplement No. 38 to Central 
and Southern’s tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 134, 
supplement No. 38 to Central States’ 
MF-I.C.C. No. 777, and supplement No. 
38 to S.M.C.R.C.’s MF-I.C.C. No. 745, a 
joint agency issue; Motor Carriers Traf- 


fic Association, Greensboro, N.C., regard- 
ing supplement No. 51 of the associa- 
toin’s tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 406; Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference, and 
Middle Atlantic Conference, Washington, 
D.C., regarding supplement No. 8 to 
S.M.C.R.C.’s MF-I.C.C. No. 764, and sup- 
plement No. 8 to M.A.C.’s MF-I.C.C. No. 
A-653, a joint agency issue, and The 
Transport Corporation, Richmond, Va., 
regarding supplement No. 23 to its MF- 
I.C.C. No. 9. 

According to the notices, the order of 
the Commission, entered July 19, 1954, 
in I. and S. M-5565 and MC-C-1607, 
which became effective February 21, 
provided, among other things, that the 
respondent motor carriers, which in- 
cluded the carriers to whom the letters 
were sent, “shall, on or before February 
21, 1955, cease and desist and thereafter 
abstain from publishing, demanding, or 
collecting for the transportation of 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco, in 
truckloads, rates which are lower than 
the minimum rates prescribed in these 
proceedings.” 


Oral Argument on Interim 
Relief in Western Class 
Rate Probe Set by I.C.C. 


In order to expedite its investiga- 
tion into class rates within Moun- 
tain-Pacific Territory, and _ into 
transcontinental rates, the Commis- 
sion has made public the procedure 
to be followed on the question of 
temporary or interim relief. 


By a notice in No. 30416, Class Rates, 
Mountain-Pacific Territory and No. 
30660, Class Rates, Transcontinental 
Rail, 1950, the Commission said the pro- 
cedure would be as follows: 

1. Submission of simultaneous briefs 
on May 16, 1955. 

2. Oral argument before the entire 
Commission on July 11 at 10 a.m., at the 
offices of the Commission in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

3. The submission will be on two ques- 
tions, namely, whether the existing 
class rates are unlawful, and whether 
an interim adjustment or basis of rea- 
sonable class rates should be prescribed. 

4. Parties may, on brief and oral ar- 
gument, submit their own proposals for 
temporary or interim relief. 

5. The record will be held open and 
the investigation continued. 

6. No proposed report will be issued. 

7. A report by the Commission will be 
issued on the question of temporary or 
interim relief. 


Noting that numerous hearings had 
ben held since December, 1953, the Com- 
mission said that the primary responsi- 
bility of directing the investigation 
toward ultimate conclusions, without 
prolonged delay, rested with the Com- 
mission. 

“It now appears that the railroads 
have a large amount of further testi- 
mony and exhibits to prepare and pre- 
sent, before they are willing to close the 
record,” the Commission said. “The 
preparation and presentation of such 
evidence would take at least another 
year, and no definite closing date ap- 
pears to be practicable at this time. 

“Three motions have been filed in 
these proceedings asking for temporary 
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or interim relief—(1) by the Utah Citi- 
zens Rate Association, filed April 25, 
1952; (2) by the Montana Citizens Rate 
Association of Helena, Mont., filed Au- 
gust 20, 1953; and (3) by the Transporta- 
tion Bureau of Great Falls, Mont., filed 
October 19, 1953. Each of these motions 
was filed prior to the commencement of 
the hearings, and each covered a limited 
portion of Mountain-Pacific territory. No 
action has been taken on these three 
motions. 

“The western railroads have submitted 
a proposed basis of rates, reserving at 
the same time their position that the 
present rates are not unreasonable. The 
eastern railroads have agreed to the 
western railroads’ proposal as a maxi- 
mum. 

“Upon consideration of the record, in- 
cluding the pending motions for interim 
relief, and in order to expedite these 
proceedings, the Commission deems it 
appropriate and desirable to submit 
these proceedings upon the record so far 
made, on the question of temporary or 
interim relief, and to continue the in- 
vestigation.” 


Rerouting Right Granted Six 
Roads Due to Work Stoppage 


The Commission has issued “Revised 
Taylor’s I.C.C. order No. 48,” under 
revised service order No. 562, Rerouting 
of Traffic—Appointment of Agent, adding 
three railroads to the list of three rail- 
roads contained in the original Taylor’s 
order No. 48, which were authorized to 
divert or reroute traffic because of work 
stoppage. The prior Taylor’s order was 
vacated and set aside (T.W., March 19, 
pp. 17 and 19). 

The instant order authorized the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
Clinchfield Railroad (the three which 
were granted the authority in the prior 
Taylor’s order), the Atlanta & West 
Point Rail Road Co., the Georgia Rail- 
road and the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama, to divert or reroute such traffic 
over any available route to expedite 
the movement, regardless of routing 
shown on the waybill. The order was 
made effective at 5 p.m., March 16, and 
carries an expiration date of 11:59 p.m. 
April 12, unless otherwise modified, 
changed, suspended or annulled. 

Under revised service order No. 562, 
Agent Taylor has power to authorize di- 
version and rerouting when, in his opin- 
ion, emergencies exist in which rail- 
roads are unable to move traffic currently 
over their lines. 


Temporary Water Rights 


The Commission, division 4, by an or- 
der in Finance No. 18878, Terminal 
Steamship Co., Inc., Purchase of Oper- 
ating Rights of Union Sulphur and Oil 
Corporation, has authorized Terminal 
Steamship to operate for 180 days, under 
temporary authority, the operating 
rights of Union Sulphur and Oil Corpo- 
ration as follows: 


As a contract carrier by water (1) by 


self-propelled vessels (a) in the transpor- 
tation of sulphur from Port Sulphur, La., 
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and Galveston and Freeport, Tex., to 
ports and points on the Pacific coast, 
(b) in the transportation of lumber, in 
lots of 500,000 board feet or more for 
not more than three shippers on any 
one voyage, from points and ports on 
the Pacific coast to Poughkeepsie, N-Y., 
Providence, R.I., New Haven, Conn., 
Camden and Trenton, N.J., and Wil- 
mington, Del., by way of the Panama 
Canal, and (c) in the transportation of 
lumber and lumber products, in lots of 
500,000 board feet or more for not more 
than three shippers on any one voyage, 
from ports and points on the Pacific 
coast to Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Port Newark, N.J., New York, N.Y., 
Portsmouth, R.I., and Boston, Mass. 





N. Y. O. & W. Reorganization 


The Commission, division 4, by an or- 
der in Finance No. 11662, New York, On- 
tario & Western Railway Co. Reorganiza- 
tion, has ordered filed in and made a part 
of the record of the proceeding, a report 
on original cost, cost of reproduction 
new, cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion, value of lands and rights, and 
working capital, “sometime referred to 
as elements of value,” of the aforemen- 
tioned railroad as debtor, and its lessors, 
the Ellenville & Kingston Railroad Co., 
the Ontario, Carbondale & Scranton 
Railway Co., the Pecksport Connecting 
Railway Co., and the Port Jervis, Monti- 
cello & Summitville Railway Co. 


It said the Commission’s Bureau of 
Accounts, Cost Finding and Valuation, 
at the direction of division 4, prepared 
the report, as of January 1, 1954. It said 
that under provisions of the bankruptcy 
act the Commission might direct the 
bureau to file such a report in the pend- 
ing proceeding or reorganization of the 
New York, Ontario & Western. 





Railroad Record Forms 


A method and form of record desired 
to be kept by the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railway Co., embodying infor- 
mation additional to that prescribed by 
the Commission, have been authorized 
by the Commission, by an order by Com- 
missioner Clarke. 


The order said the Staten Island’s 
forms were titled: “Time Return and 
Delay Report of Road Train Employes,” 
form 639-SIRT-Rev.; “Time Return and 
Delay Report of Yard Train Employees,” 
form 639-A-SIRT; “Time Return and De- 
lay Report of Road Engine Employes,” 
form 640-SIRT. Rev., and “Time Return 
and Delay Report of Yard Engine Em- 
ployes,” form 640-A-SIRT. 


The order was issued in a proceeding 
titled: “Method and Form of Records 
to Be Kept by Carriers Relating to the 
Time on Duty of Employes and the 
Movement of Trains.” 





Express Reports Dropped 


Saying it appeared that necessity no 
longer existed for furnishing the infor- 
mation contained in quarterly and an- 
nual reports of selected operating statis- 
tics from express companies, and that 
public rule-making procedures were un- 





necessary, the Commission, division 1, by 
an order, has vacated, set aside and 
canceled, effective January 1, its order 
requiring such information. 





1.C.C. Consolidates Four 


Grain Cases for Hearing 


The Commission, by an order by Com- 
missioner Alldredge in No. 29777, State 
Corporation Commission of Kansas v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Co., et al., and three other grain cases, 
has consolidated the proceedings for 
further hearing and disposition. 

The other proceedings are: No. 29777, 
Sub. 1, Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
Inc., et al. v. Santa Fe et al.; No. 30618, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. v. Ala- 
bama Central Railroad Co., et al., and 
No. 30618, Sub. 1, Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission et al. v. Alabama Cen- 
tral et al. 

The order said that by an earlier 
order (T.W., Nov. 13, 1954, p. 42), the 
four proceedings were reopened for fur- 
ther hearing after the United States 
District Court, District of Kansas, had 
made its decision in an action seeking 
a review of the Commission’s order, in 
State Corporation Commission of Kansas 
v. United States (T.W., Aug. 28, pp. 29 
and 54). 

The proceedings, except for Nos. 30618 
and 30618, Sub. 1, were originally heard 
in separate records, said the Commis- 
sion. It added that Nos. 30618 and 30618, 
Sub. 1, were heard together. 


All of the proceedings were disposed 
of in one report, 289 I.C.C. 553, said the 
Commission, adding that further hear- 
ings in all of them were now scheduled 
at Denver, Colo., beginning May 17. 


It said the parties had agreed to a 
consolidation of the cases and, as much 
of the evidence to be presented at the 
further hearings would relate to each 
of the four proceedings, a consolidation 
would eliminate considerable duplication 
of testimony and documentary evidence 
and aid in expediting final disposition 
of matters in issue. 





Michigan Central Records 


The Commission, by Commissioner 
Clarke, has issued an order in “Method 
and Form of Records to Be Kept by 
Carriers Relating to the Time on Duty 
of Employes and the Movement of 
Trains,” approving a form entitled 
“Dispatcher’s Record of Movement of 
Trains, for West division—Main Line— 
Joliet, Benton Harbor & South Bend 
branches,” which embodies information 
additional to that prescribed by the 
Commission and desired to be kept by 
the Michigan Central Railroad. 





Loveland Water Rights 


The Commission, division 4, by an 
order in W-16, Sub. 3, S. C. Loveland 
Co., Inc., Temporary Authority—Tampa 
(2), has denied the application of S. C. 
Loveland Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
temporary authority for 180 days to 
operate as a common carrier by non- 
self-propelled vessels with the use of 
separate towing vessels in hte transpor- 
tation of paperboard from Plymouth, 
N.C., to Tampa, Fla. 


The Commission said the Atlantic 
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Coast Line Railroad Co., and American 
Coastal Lines, Inc., a contract carrier 
by water holding authority from the 
Commission to perform the transporta- 
tion sought, had protested the grant of 
temporary authority. The Commission 
said further that American Coastal in- 
dicated that it had equipment available 
and was able and willing to perform the 
transportation. The Commission said it 
found that it had not been shown that 
there was no carrier service capable 
of meeting the need for such trans- 
portation. 





Rail Purchase Intervention 


The Commission, by an order in Fi- 
nance No. 18752, Illinois-Missouri Ter- 
minal Railway Co. Purchase, by Com- 
missioner Johnson, has permittted the 
Department of Justice to intervene in 
the proceeding, involving the application 
of 11 railroads to purchase through the 
newly formed Illinois-Missouri Terminal 
Railway the properties and franchises 
of the Illinois Terminal Railroad (T.W., 
March 19, p. 47). 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 





I. and S. No. 6367, Superphosphate— 
Ill., Neb., Mo., to Cedar Rapids, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, on its own 
motion, suspended from March 20 to 
and including October 19, schedules pub- 
lished in supplement No. 11 to I.C.C. 
A-4057 of agent W. J. Prueter. The sus- 
pended schedule proposed to reduce the 
rates of superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
other than ammoniated in bulk, mini- 
mum weight 100,000 pounds from Chicago 
Heights, East St. Louis, Joliet and 
Streator, Ill., Omaha and South Omaha, 
Neb., and St. Louis, Mo., to Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., without observing the provisions of 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act. 


I. and S. M-7066, Gypsum—From 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Ohio, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 17 to and including October 
16 schedules published in Craun Trans- 
portation, Inc., MF-I.C.C. No. 23. The 
suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish new contract carrier minimum rates 
and charges on gypsum, and related 
commodities, from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to certain points in Ohio. 

I. and S. M-7067, Electrical Appli- 
ances—From Clark, N.J., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 17 to and including October 16, 
schedules published in supplement No. 9 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 12 of Henry P. 
Townsend, doing business as Westfield 
Baggage Transfer, Westfield, N.J. The 
suspended schedule proposes to establish 
new motor common carrier commodity 
rates, less truckload and truckload, on a 
long list of electrical appliances from 
Clark, N.J., to piers and wharves in New 
York Harbor, N.Y., in lieu of higher class 
rates. 

I. and S. M-7068, Iron and Steel Arti- 
cles—N.Y. to Ill., the Commission, Board 
of Suspension, suspended from March 
17 to and including October 16, sched- 
ules published in supplements Nos. 1 and 
6 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 792 of Central 
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States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Chicago, Ill. The suspended schedules 
propose a reduced motor common Car- 
rier commodity rate on iron and steel 
articles, viz: bolts, nuts, cotter-pins, 
rivets, screws and washers, minimum 
32,000 pounds, from North Tonawanda, 
N.Y., to Chicago, Il. 

I. and S. M-7069, Asbestos Brake Lin- 
ings—Passaic, N.J., to Ohio, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 17 to and including October 
16, schedules as published on seventh re- 
vised page No. 91-A to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 1 of Continental Transportation 
Lines, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. The sus- 
pended schedules proposed to establish 
new motor common carrier commodity 
rates, minimum 10,000 pounds, on as- 
bestos brake linings, non-flexible, N.O.I, 
from Passaic, N.J., to Cleveland, Dayton, 
Elyria, Lorain and Youngstown, O. 

I. and S. M-7070, Bakery Goods— 
Macon, Ga. to Ohio Points, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 17 to and including October 
16, schedules published in supplement 
No. 33 to joint tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 134 
issued by Central and Southern Motor 
Freight Tariff Association, Inc., agent, 
Louisville, Ky. The suspended schedules 
propose new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on bakery goods, minimum 
18,000 pounds, from Macon, Ga., to Day- 
ton and Worthington, O., to apply in 
lieu of lower and higher class rates 
maintained for a 20,000-pound minimum. 

I. and S. M-7071, Commodities—Official 
Territory, the Commission, Board of 
Suspension, suspended from March 18 
to and including October 17, schedules 
published in various original and revised 
pages to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-90 of 
Eastern Central Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion, agent, Akron, O., and to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-108 of Transamerican 
Freight Lines, Inc. Detroit, Mich. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
new less-truckload motor common Car- 
rier commodity rates and new commodity 
rates subject to a minimum of 5,000 
pounds, on various commodities between 
points in Official Territory, in lieu of 
higher class rates. 

I. and S. M-7072, Shoe Blacking—In- 
dianapolis to Boston, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 18 to and including October 17, 
schedules published on tenth and 
eleventh revised pages No. 266 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-90 of Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association, agent, Ak- 
ron, O. To supersede a present higher 
class rate subject to a minimum of 23,- 
000 pounds, the suspended schedules 
propose a new momtor common carrier 
commodity rate on shoe blacking or 
dressing from Indianapolis, Ind., to Bos- 
ton, Mass., and points taking same rates, 
and points grouped therewith. 


I. and S. M-7073, Glass Bottles—In- 
diana to Cincinnati, O., the Commission 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 18 to and including October 17, 
schedules published in eighth revised 
page No. 23-A to MF-I.C.C. No. 5 of 
the Craig Trucking, Inc. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce common 
carrier motor rates on glass bottles or 
jars, N.O.I., from certain points in Indi- 
ana to Cincinnati, O. 


I. and S. M-7074, Mustard Bran— 
Rochester, N.Y. to Chicago, Ill., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from October 18 and later, to and in- 
cluding October 17, schedules published 
on fifth and sixth revised pages 274-A 
of tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-90 of Eastern 


Central Motor Carriers Association, 
agent, Akron, O., and on sixth revised 
page No. 116-A of tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
A-108 of Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. In lieu of a present 
higher class rate, the suspended: sched- 
ules proposed to establish a new motor 
common carrier commodity rate on mus- 
tard bran or tailings, minimum 20,000 
pounds, from Rochester, N.Y., to Chi- 
cago, Ill, and points taking the same 
rates. 

I. and S. M-7075, Roofing—Twin Cities 
to North Dakota, the Commission, Board 
of Suspension, suspended from March 
18 to and including October 17, schedules 
published in supplement No. 30 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-60 of A. R. Fowler, 
agent, St. Paul, Minn. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish reduced 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on various roofings and sidings, and 
materials therefor, truckload, minima 
30,000 and 40,000 pounds, from the Twin 
Cities to various named points in North 
Dakota. 

I. and S. M-7076, Iron or Steel Cast- 
ings—Saginaw to New Brunswick, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from April 15 to and including 
November 14, schedules published on 
sixth revised page No. 90-I to tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. A-94 of Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association, agent, Akron, O. 
The suspended schedules propose a re- 
duced motor common carrier commodity 
rate of 102 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 
20,000 pounds on iron or steel castings, 
N.O.I., from Saginaw, Mich., to New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

I. and §S. M-7077, Office Machines— 
Dayton, O., to Southern Points, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 18 to and including October 
17, schedules published in supplement No. 
38 and 39 to joint tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
132 issued by Central and Southern Motor 
Tariff Association, Inc., agent, Louisville, 
Ky. The suspended schedules propose 
new L.T.L. motor common carrier com- 
modity rates on cash registers or parts, 
and bookkeeping machines or parts, from 
Dayton, O., to Atlanta, Ga., and 12 other 
points in Southern Territory, that would 
apply in lieu of the same or higher class 
rates, now maintained. 


I. and S. M-7078, Reduced Class Rates 
—New York to Pennsylvania, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 18 to and including October 
17, schedules published in supplement 
No. 12 to Association of Interstate Motor 
Carriers, agent, MF-I.C.C. No. 12. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the class 3214, 30 and 27% rates between 
New York, N.Y., and certain points in 
Pennsylvania. 


I. and S. M-7079, Bronze or Copper— 
N.J. and N.Y., to Pa., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 18 to and including October 17, 
scheduled published on third revised 
page No. 21 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 16 
of Schreiber Trucking Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The suspended schedules 
propose new motor common carrier com- 
modity rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
on brass, bronze or copper anodes; bars, 
rough cast; cakes; cathodes; ingots; 
pigs; shot and slabs; from Newark, N.J.; 
also on anodes and shot from Totten- 
ville, Perth Amboy and Carteret, N.J., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity. 

I. and S. M-7080, Petroleum Products— 
St. Louis, Mo., to Tennessee, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 18 to and including October 
17, schedules published in supplement 
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Nos. 38 and 39 to joint tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 132 issued by Central and Southern 
Motor Tariff Association, Inc., agent, The 
suspended schedules propose new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on lu- 
bricating and axle grease, lubricating oil, 
and wax, in straight or mixed shipments, 
minimum 26,000 pounds, from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
Tenn., that would apply in lieu of higher 
class rates now maintained on this traf- 
fic. 

I. and S. M-7081, Meats, Paints—Be- 
tween Texas and Colorado, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20, schedules published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 6 of Carroll Loving, doing busi- 
ness as Loving Truck Line, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish new and reduced motor 
common carrier truckload and volume 
commodity rates on meats, paints and 
other articles between Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and Denver, Colo., and Dallas 
and several nearby Texas points. 

i. and S. M-7082, Iron or Steel Forg- 
ings—Chicago to Tipton, Ind., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 20 to and including October 
19 schedules published on eleventh re- 
vised page 69 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 7 
of Milier Transportation, Inc., Kokomo, 
Ind. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish a motor common carriers 
commodity rate of 28 cents a 100 
pounds, minimum 32,000 pounds, on iron 
or steel forgings, from Chicagg, IIl., to 
Tipton, Ind. 

I. and S. M-7083, Calcium Carbide— 
Keokuk, la., to Chicago, Ill., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and inciuding October 
20, schedules published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 13 of Meinhardt Cartage Co., 
Quincy, Ill. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish new motor common 
carrier truckload commodity rates, 
minima 32,400 and 100,000 pounds, on 
calcium carbide from Keokuk, Ia., to 
Chicago, Ill., and points grouped there- 
with. 

I. and S. M-7084, Various Commodi- 
ties—Evans Transportation, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20, schedules published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 5 of Louis L. Evans, doing 
business as Evans’ Transportation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to establish reduced motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
various articles between points in the 
so-called New York-Philadelphia area, 
over single line routes of Evans Trans- 
portation. 

I, and S. M-7085, Pulpboard—Between 
Circleville, O., and Anderson, Ind., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from March 21 to and including 
October 20, schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 6 to MF-I.C.C. No. 38 of 
R. E. Dieckbrader, doing business as 
R. E. Dieckbrader. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish a reduced 
motor contract carrier commodity rate 
on pulpboard between Circleville, O., and 
Anderson, Ind. 

I. and 8S. M-7086, Paints—Pennsylvania 
to New Jersey, the Commission, Board of 
Suspension, suspended from March J° 
to and including October 18 schedules 
published in supplement No. 46 to MF- 
I.C.C. No. A-535 of Middle Atlantic Con- 
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ference, agent, Washington, D. C. The 
suspended schedules propose a reduced 
motor common carrier commodity rate 
on paint and paint materials, minimum 
25,000 pounds, from Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Hillside, Jersey City and 
Paterson, N.J. 

I. and S. M-7087, Soap and Toilet Prep- 
arations—Ind. to Chicago, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20, schedules published in supplement 
No. 8 to MF-I.C.C. No. 3 of Hajek Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., North Judson, Ind. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the motor common carrier commodity 
rates on soap and related articles, and 
toilet preparations, from Clarksville and 
Jeffersonville, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. 


I. and S. M-7088, Assembling Rates— 
Between New Jersey and Philadelphia, 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from March 21 to and includ- 
ing October 20, schedules published in 
supplement No. 1 to MF-I.C.C. No. 3 of 
Mercury Interstate Transportation Cor- 
poration. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish reduced motor common 
carrier assembling rates on specific com- 
modities between Bridgeton, Mié£illville, 
Vineland, Riverside, N.J., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

I. and S. M-7089, Chewing Gum—New 
York, N.Y., to Cleveland, O., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20, schedules published on second re- 
vised page No. 108-B to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-108 of Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The sus- 
pended schedule proposes a new motor 
common carrier commodity rate on 
chewing gum, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
from New York, N.Y., to Cleveland, O., 
that would apply in lieu of a higher 
class rate now maintained. 

I. and S. M-7090, Alcoholic Liquors 
—N.Y. and Pa. to Kansas City, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 22, to and including Octo- 
ber 21 schedules published on fifth re- 
vised page No. 184-A to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-114 of Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The sus- 
pended schedules propose new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on al- 
coholic liquors, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
from New York, N.Y., and Philadel- 
phia Pa., to Kansas City, Mo., in lieu 
of higher class rates. 

I. and S. M-7091, Auto Parts—Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Muncie, Ind., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 23 to and including October 
22, schedules published in supplement 
No. 97 to Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc. agent’s MF-I.C.C. No. 699. 
The suspended schedules propose to re- 
duce the minimum weight on truckload 
shipments of automobile steering gear 
and driving gear parts, also, transmis- 

sions and transmission parts, from Cin- 
cinnati, O. to Muncie, Ind. 

I. and S. M-7092, Cooling Box Parts 
—Between Cincinnati, O., and Richmond, 
Ind., the Commission, Board of Sus- 
pension, suspended from March 23 to 
and including October 22, schedules as 
published in supplement No. 22 to MF- 
I.C.C. No. 776 and supplement No. 97 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. 699 of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chi- 


cago, Ill. The suspended schedules pro- 
posed to establish new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on cooling box 
or refrigerator parts minima 5,000 to 
10,000, 15,000 and 20,000 pounds from 
Cincinnati, O., to Richmond, Ind., and 
in the reverse direction. 


I. and S. M-7093, Automobile Parts— 
Cincinnati, O., to Chicago, Ill., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 23 to and including October 
22, schedules published in supplement 
No. 97 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 699 of the 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish reduced 
automobile parts, minima 20,000 and 
30,000 pounds, from Cincinnati, O., to 
Chicago, Ill 

I. and S. M-7094, Auto Parts—Cleve- 
land to Chicago, the Commission, Board 
of Suspension, suspended from March 23 
to and including October 22, schedules 
published in supplement No. 97 to Cen- 
tral States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 
agent’s MF-I.C.C. No. 699. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to reduce the 
rate on certain auto parts, truckload, 
from Cleveland, O., to Chicago, Il. 


I. and S. M-7095, Assembling Rates— 
Valley Freight Lines, Inc., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 23 to and including October 
22, schedules published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 4 of Valley Freight Lines, Inc., 
New Castle, Pa. The suspended sched- 
ules propose new local less-truckload as- 
sembling rates applicable on shipments 
delivered to a freight consolidator at 
Cleveland, O., from various points in 
western Pennsylvania. 


I. and S. M-7096, Commodities Between 
N.Y., N.J. and Pa., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 23 to and including October 22, 
schedules published in supplement No. 
16 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 2 of Richards 
Freight Lines, Inc., Scranton, Pa. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
new or reduced motor common carrier 
less-truckload and truckload commodity 
rates on various commodities between 
points in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 


I. and S. M-7097, Radios and Televi- 
sions—New Jersey to New York, N.Y., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from March 23 to and including 
October 22, schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 10 to MF-I.C.C. No. 12 of 
Henry P. Townsend, doing business as 
Westfield Baggage Transfer. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish 
reduced motor common carrier commod- 
ity rates on radio receiving sets, radio 
receiving sets and talking machines com- 
bined, television or vision receiving sets 
or television or vision receiving sets and 
talking machines or radio sets combined, 
in boxes, from Metuchen, Raritan town- 
ship, and Teterboro, N.J., to New York, 
N.Y. 


I. and S. M-7098, Confectionery— 
Hershey to W.Va., the Commission Board 
of Suspension, suspended from March 
23 to and including October 22, schedules 
published in supplement No. 32 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-590 of Middle Atlantic 
Conference, agent, Washington, D.C. To 
supersede higher class rates, the sus- 
pended schedules proposed new com- 
modity rates on candy, confectionery, 
cocoa or cocoa butter, in straight or 
mixed truckloads, minimum 23,000 


pounds, from Hershey, Pa., to Charleston 
and Fairmont, W.Va. 
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I. & S. 6312 and ist Sup., Photographer: 
Materials—Ill. to N.Y. Proceeding discon- 
tinued because respondents under special 
permission filed schedules effective Feb. 10 
and later, canceling schedules under sus- 
pension. 

~ * x 

Applicants having requested dismissal of 
their applications, the Commission has issued 
orders dismissing the applications in the 
following: 

MC-21988, Sub. 3, Torsney & Moloney 
Trucking Co., Inc. 

MC-52657, Subs. 465 and 466, Arco Auto 
Carriers, Inc. 

MC-74361, Sub. 3, Sallisaw Transfer. 

MC-103378, Sub. 34, Petroleum Carrier 


Corp. 
“oo Sub. 3, Constructors Transport 
0. 
MC-114787, P.I.X. 
oe 


* * 

MC-52781, Sub. 1, Lee W. Overcash Exten- 
sion—Va. Recommended report and order, 
which became effective Jan. 4, modified with 
respect to destinations, effective Apr. 25. 

ok K * 


MC-64932, Sub. 171 TA, Rogers Cartage Co. 
Petition of W. M. Chambers Truck Line for 
reconsideration of order of Feb. 2, granting 
temporary authority, denied. 

ae x * 


MC-107002, Sub. 70, W. M. Chambers Truck 
Line. Motion of Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. 
Co., et al., for dismissal of application over- 
ruled. 

* * * 

I. & S. M-6138, Various Commodities— 
Eastern to Southern Points; I. & S. M-6553, 
Telephone Directories from Lowell, Mass. to 
Pa. Effective date of recommended orders 
postponed to Mar. 21. 

a * * 

I. & S. M-6841, Commodities—Mixed TL.— 
Hajex Trucking Co., Inc., Etc. Respondent’s 
petition for vacation of order of suspension 
denied. 

* * o« 

MC-65802, Sub. 6, Lynden Transfer, Inc., 
Extension—Clay Products. Proceeding re- 
opened for reconsideration on present record. 

~ oe + 


MC-107818, Sub. 14, Greenstein Trucking 
Co. Application further amended to read as 
follows: Frozen foods, from all points in 
Neb., to all points in Fla. 

a * * 


MC-111427, Sub. 3, Ray Kahler Extension— 
Neb. Points. Effective date of recommended 
order postponed to Mar. 24. 

* ~ * 


MC-111839, Sub. 1, Ernest Upton Extension 
—Albertville, Ala. Proceeding reopened for 
reconsideration on present record in part. 

* x * 

MC-113800, Calvin C. Baze Common Carrier 
Application. Application dismissed for rea- 
sons that applicant has canceled his in- 
surance coverage, abandoned his motor car- 
rier operations authorized under MC-113800, 
Sub. 1 TA, which embraced a portion of 
authority sought in this proceeding, and 
that it reasonably appears that he does not 
intend to engage in motor carrier operations 
authorized by Division 5. 

* * os 


MC-114698, Sub. 1, Refrigerated Delivery 
Service. Proceeding reopened for further 
hearing at a time and place to be fixed. 

* cs . 


MC-C-1337, Ford Motor Co. v. Standard 
Transportation Co., Inc., et al.; MC-C-1337, 
Sub. 1, Same v. Shirks Motor Express Corp., 
et al. Defendants’ petition for reconsider- 
ation, reopening, dismissal, or rehearing de- 
nied. Proceedings reopened for further hear- 
ing, on Commission’s Own motion, on Apr. 
18, at Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Driscoll and Joint Board 244, respectively. 

» 


I. & S. M-6772, Minimum Charges—Be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Paducah, Ky. 
Time for canceling schedules under sus- 
pension extended to and including Apr. 15, 
on not less than one day’s notice. 

= = 


MC-F-5312, Earl Stacks—Control; C & E 
Trucking Corp.—Purchase (Portion)—Liquid 
Transit, Inc. Applicants’ petition for recon- 
sideration and oral argument denied. 

* 7 om 

MC-F-5391, E. J. Donohue, et al.—Control; 
Charlton Bros. Transportation Co., Inc.— 
Control and Merger — Toms River Motor 
Freight. Petition of Accelerated Transport- 
Pony Express, Inc. for reconsideration denied, 
and order of Sept. 22, 1954 made effective 
as of Mar. 7. 

~ * ad 

MC-F-5756, John E. Amos and Fred Sclavi— 

Control; Bell Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Lowther 


March 26, 1955 


‘Trucking Co. Temporary authority granted 

yy order of Sept. 21, 1954 to remain in effect 

intil permanent authority application is 

finally determined. 
oo a ~ 

W-751, Sub. 12, Commercial Barge Lines, 

Tnc., Extension— Grain. Applicant’s petition 
for reconsideration denied. 
* * * 


No. 31142, Virtue Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
v. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petitions of defend- 
ants, and defendants participating in move- 
ments to Ore. and Wash., for reconsideration, 
denied. 

* * ae 

No. 31326, Crenshaw Bros. Produce Co., et 
al. v. C. of Ga., et al. Complianant’s petition 
for reconsideration denied. 

* * * 


I. & S. 6198, Salt-Retsof and Ludlowville, 
N.Y. to Carney’s Point, N.J.; F.S.A. 29018, 
Bulk Rock Salt, Retsof and Ludlowville, N.Y. 
to Carney’s Point, N.J. Notice of Mar. l, 
staying order of Dec. 13, 1954 (embracing 
F.S.O. 17891), rescinded. Respondent rail- 
roads canceled suspended schedules and 
made effective Feb. 7 approved rate from 
Retsof, N.Y., to Carney’s Point, N.J. 

* * * 


I. & S. 6213, Cigar Boxes—Newark, N.J., to 
Selma, Ala. Proceeding reopened for re- 
consideration. Order of Nov. 5, 1954, rein- 
stated and modified to postpone effective 
date until further order of Commission. 

oa * Ea 


I. & S. M-6297, Commodities—To Points in 
N.Y., Mass., R.I. Proceeding discontinued 
because respondent under special permission 
filed schedules effective Feb. 10, and later, 
canceling schedules under suspension. 

* * of 


No. 31524, Blockson Chemical Co. v. A. T. 
& S. F., et al. Request for oral argument 
denied. 

* * * 

No. 31576, Consolidated Produce Co., Ltd., 
et al. v. S. P., et al. Complainants’ petition 
for modification of order of Feb. 4, assigning 
proceeding for oral hearing Mar. 28, at Los 
Angeles, Calif., to permit parties to examine 
Cc. V. Dickinson and C. B. Nines, and preseni 
evidence as to issues of out-of-pocket costs 
incurred by defendant carriers in handling 
involved traffic, and grant further hearing 
on modified procedure, denied. Proceeding 
to go forward to oral hearing set for Mar. 28. 

* *~ La 


Respondents having canceled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the proceedings in the following: 

I. & S. 6315, Automobiles—Calif. to North- 
west. 

I. & S. 6355, Wrapping Paper—Columbus, 
Ga., to Gadsden, Ala. 

I. & S. M-6456, Synthetic Yarn—From 
Odenton, Md. to Ga. Points. 

I. & S. M-6588, Sugar—H. L. & F. McBride. 

I. & S. M-6598, Minimum Weight on 
Plumbers’ Goods in the East. 

I. & S. M-6606, Pool Truck Distribution— 
Uniontown, Pa. 

I. & S. M-6648, Alcoholic Liquors—To Mich. 
and O. 

I. & S. M-6668, Tobacco—Travelers Motor 
Freight. 

I. & S. M-6700, Automobile Body Parts— 
Flint, Mich. to Chicago, Ill. 

I. & S. M-6720, Aluminum Foil—Los An- 
geles—Los Angeles Harbor Area. 
on & S. M-6730, Canned Goods—Wash. and 

re. 

I. & S. M-6736, Cotton Denims—Stonewall, 
Miss. to Nashville, Tenn. 

I. & 8S. M-6748, Paper Mill Supplies—Be- 
tween Hamilton and Chicago. 

I. & S. M-6756, Distribution Class Rates— 
From Philadelphia. 

I. & S. M-6760, Putty—Denver, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

I. & S. M-6796, Cloth, Dry Goods—Griffin, 
Ga. and Waynesboro, Va. 

I. & S. M-6€802, Foodstuffs, L.T.L.—St. 
Louis, Mo. to Okla. 

I. & S. M-6808, Paper Boxes—N.J. to N.Y. 

I. & S. M-6810, Floor Coverings—Metuchen, 
N.J., to Toronto, Canada. 

I. & S. M-6839, Electric Motors and Gen- 
erators—Mo. to Tex. 

I. & S. M-6845, Class Rates—Mid. Atl. 
Territory. 

I. & S. M-6847, Iron or Steel Bars—Ala. 
to La. 

I. & S. M-6849, Paper—O. to Milwaukee. 


Colo. to 


I. & S. M-6851, Boots or Shoes—Hunting- 
ton, W.Va. to Harrisburg, Pa. 

I. & S. M-6901, Fruit Juices—Fla. to 
Chicago. 


I. & S. M-6891, Iron and Steel—W.Va., O. 
and Wis. 

I. & S. M-6887, Malted Milk—Golden, Colo., 
to Chicago, Ill. 

I. & S. M-6911, 
Cartage Co. 

I. & S. M-6642, Ingot Molds—Hubbard, O. 
to Donora, Pa. 


Merchandise—Keystone 


I. & S. M-6650, Meat, Poultry, Fish, Pies, 
Frozen—Omaha to Duluth. 

I. & S. M-6651, Fish, Fresh or Frozen— 
Eastern Points to Midwest. 
wie & S. M-6652, Iron or Steel, Chicago to 

is. 

I. & S. M-6669, Various Commodities— 
Long Transportation Co. 

I. & S. M-6670, Minimum Charge—Key- 
stone Motor Express, Inc. 

I. & S. M-6672, Rugs—Greenville, S.C. to 
Chicago, Ill. 

I. & S. M-6680, Iron or Steel, Chicago to 
Mich. 

I & S. M-6686, 
Fernald, O. to Wis. 

I. & S. M-6690, Automobile Parts—Detroit 
to Milwaukee. 

I. & S. M-6712, Potato Chips—Richmond, 
Va. to Charlotte, N.C. 

I. & S. M-6742, Iron and Steel, Between 
N.Y. and NJ. 


Sodium Phosphate— 


* * = 


MC-43442, Sub. 7, Transportation Service, 
Inc.; MC-60868, Sub. 6, Ruffalo’s Trucking 
Service, Inc.; MC-113490, Sub. 2, Lee Truck- 
ing Co.; MC-115034, McPherson Bros. Trans- 
ports. Applications dismissed at applicants’ 
requests. 

* * * 

MC-115133 TA, Harry Bennett Construction 
Co. Order of Jan. 20, denying temporary 
authority, vacated. Applicant authorized to 
operate temporarily when conditions have 
been met. 

om * * 

MC-C-1402, Auto Specialties Manufacturing 
Co. v. Norwarld Truck Line Co., et al. Com- 
plainant’s request for oral argument denied. 

* ~ * 


I. & S. M-5763, Cotton Piece Goods—Ga. 
to New York Port; I. & S. M-6097, Chemicals 
—Twin Cities to International Falls, Minn.; 
I. & S. M-6247, Castings Chicago, Ill., to 
Jackson, Miss. Effective date of recommended 
orders postponed to Mar. 28. 

a * 7” 


I. & S. M-6793, Tile—Ill. to Ind., Ky. and 
O. Respondent’s petition for vacation of 
suspension order denied. 

bd ok * 

No. 31410, Southwestern Talc Corp. v. 
I.-G. N., et al. Complaint dismissed on 
complainant’s request. 

* * 


No. 31715, Yellowstone Livestock Commis- 
sion v. N. P., et al. Defendants’ motion for 
dismissal of complaint overruled. 

eS ca * 


Finance 18750, M. R. Hallett Certificate 
of Transfer; W-481, M. R. Hallett Contract 
Carrier Application (Supplemental). Report 
and order of Feb. 8 amended to authorize 
transfer of amended certificate to Floyd G. 
Hendred, Jr., d/b/a Hallett Towing Co. Time 
for consummation of transaction extended 
to Apr. 30. 

~ » * 

I. & S. 6289, Boots or Shoes—East to the 
Twin Cities. Respondent required to cancel 
suspended schedules on or before Apr. 25, 
on not less than 1 day’s notice, and proceed- 
ing discontinued on respondent’s failure to 
submit statement of facts and arguments 
under modified procedure. 

* * a 


MC-52920, Sub. 15, Pacific Highway Trans- 
port, Inc., Extension—Paine Field. Effective 
date of recommended order stayed pending 
further order of Commission. 

* * * 

MC-57339, Denman Transportation Co. 
Effective date of notice of Mar. 10 post- 
poned to and including Apr. 11. 

* * a 


MC-114615, Empire Lumber Haulage Co., 
Ince. Application dismissed at applicant’s 
request. 

* x ae 

Respondents having failed to submit state- 
ments of facts and arguments under modi- 
fied procedure, the Commission has issued 
an order requiring respondents on or before 
forty days from Mar. 17, to cancel the sus- 
pended schedules, and discontinuing the 
proceedings in the following: 

I. & S. M-6722, Bars, Welding—Cleveland, 
O. to New York, N.Y. 

I. & S. M-6818, Pulpboard and Chemicals— 
O. to Ind. and Ky. 

I. & S. M-6821, Foodstuffs—Rochester, N.Y. 
to Ill., O. & Ind. 

I. & S. M-6825, Phosphorus Pentasulphide— 
Nashville to Wood River. 

I. & S. M-6834, Fertilizer, in Bulk—Balti- 
more, Md. to N.J. 

I. & S. M-6835, 
Coast to O. 

I. & S. M-6838, Proportional Rates on Cards 
from Harrisburg, Pa. 

I. & S. M-6840, Roofing Material—Chicago 
to Ind., Mich., O. 

I. & S. M-6852, Anti-Freeze Alcohol— 
Whiting, Ind. to Ill. & Ia. 

I. & S. M-6856, Iron and Steel—Interstate 
Truck Service, Inc. 


Plastic Materials—East 
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I. & S. M-6859, Salt—Kan. to Tex. Re- 
spondent’s petition for vacation of suspen- 
sion order denied. 

* * * 

MC-F-5530, H. D. Winship and H. L. Spring 
—Control; Georgia Highway Express, Inc.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Beck Motor Lines, Inc.; 
MC-F-5538, J. A. Ryder, et al.—Control; 
Ryder Properties, Inc., et al—Control; Great 
Southern Trucking Co.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Beck Motor Lines, Inc. Findings in report 
and order of Oct. 22, 1954, modified in cer- 
tain respects. Petitions for reconsideration 
of report and order denied, and order of 
Oct. 22, 1954, as modified, made effective 
Mar. 7. Petitions for reconsideration of 
orders denying temporary authority apph- 
cations dismissed. 


ORDERS STAYED 


Notice of stay of the order in each of 
the proceedings shown below, in accord- 
ance with section 17(8) of the interstate 
commerce act, has been issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission. Section 


17(8) provides for stay of a decision or 


order of an individual commissioner, a 
division, or a board until action has been 
taken on petitions for rehearing, reargu- 
ment or reconsideration filed before the 
effective date of the order. The Com- 
mission’s Secretary issues such notice 
under a delegation of authority by the 
Commission. 


I. & S. 6218, Fertilizer Compounds—La. 
and Tex. to St. Louis; Fourth Section Ap- 
plications 29300 and 29301, Ammonium Sul- 
phate from Avondale, La., and Houston, 
Tex.; I. & S. 6290, Ammonium Sulphate— 
New Orleans to St. Louis; Fourth Section 
Applications 29824 and 29825, Ammonium 
Sulphate—New Orleans, La. to St. Louis, Mo. 
Order of Jan. 5 (embracing Fourth-Section 
Order 17906) stayed pending disposition of 
petition of respondents and applicants in 
I. & S. 6218 and Fourth Section Applications 
29300 and 29301 for reconsideration. 





Applications 
and Petitions 





Metropolitan Asks Vacation 
Of Order Barring Carrier's 


Participation in Its Tariffs 


Metropolitan Motor Carriers Con- 
ference, Inc., in a letter to Commis- 
sioner Alldredge, as chairman of the 
Commission’s division 2, has an- 
swered a letter previously written by 
Commissioner Alldredge to Bernard 
F. Flynn, Jr., director of the confer- 
ence, and asked the Commission to 
accept the correspondence as infor- 
mation in support of a plea that the 
Commission vacate a suspension 
order with which the correspondence 
was concerned. 

The suspension order was in I. and S. 
M-6809, Participation of Middlesex 
Transportation Co. It suspended sched- 
ules filed by Metropolitan adding Middle- 
sex to its list of participating carriers 
and suspended schedules filed by Middle 
Atlantic Conference canceling partici- 
pation by Middlesex in Middle Atlantie 
tariffs. The plea for vacation of the sus- 
pension order was filed by Middlesex. 

In his letter, Commissioner Alldredge 
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said that a Commission review of charges 
made by Metropolitan that Commission 
personnel had aided in preventing a car- 
rier from selecting its own tariff agent, 
was convincing that there had been no 
violation by the Commission staff of the 
rights or privileges of the parties in pub- 
lishing tariffs (T.W., Feb. 19, p. 21). 

Referring to certain issues in contro- 
versy, the letter signed by Mr. Flynn 
said that although he disagreed with 
some of the conclusions, “your advice 
has been followed and the Middlesex 
Transportation Co., has issued a new 
power of attorney to the Middle At- 
lantic Conference, canceling the one 
presently on file, which contains the 
following restriction: 

“Authority hereby conferred to the 
agent by this instrument shall be re- 
stricted to the publication of joint 
freight rate tariffs and supplements 
thereto, having application only to traf- 
fic interchanged by this carrier with 
other carrier members of the agent. Au- 
thority is not hereby conferred to pub- 
lish local rates of this carrier.” 

“While this action on the part of the 
Middlesex Transportation Co. would ap- 
pear to dispose of any complaint that 
the Section of Traffic might have as to 
the procedure previously followed, I am 
not content—nor is the carrier—to pass 
on to other matters contained in your 
letter, without pointing out to you this 
fact—that regardless of what has been 
stated that there is no cause for com- 
plaint, the power of attorney with which 
your Section of Traffic finds fault, ap- 
peared to be certainly valid enough in 
all respects to have been permitted to 
become effective to the extent of author- 
izing the Metropolitan Motor Carriers 
Conference, Inc., to publish for the ac- 
count of the carrier, freight rates and 
charges, rules, regulations and excep- 
tions to classification in most of the area 
in which Middlesex operates. 


“Tf the objections pointed out were 
valid, it would appear that the remedy 
would be by rejection of the power of at- 
torney or by the suspension of the par- 
ticipation of the Middlesex Transporta- 
tion Co. in all tariffs published by the 


Metropolitan Motor Carriers Conference, 
Inc. 


“Only participation in the Metropoli- 
tan long-haul tariff has been suspended. 
“I have already repeatedly stated that 
I do not understand why or how this ac- 
tion took place, nor despite repeated re- 


quests, have I received any enlightment 
thereon.” 


Taking up other issues, the letter stat- 
ed that the reason no response was ever 
made to the protest originally filed had 
already been explained as having been 
occasioned by the failure of the Com- 
mission timely to request a reply to the 
petition for suspension. 

As to what the letter called the ques- 
tion concerning whether or not Middle- 
sex would be permitted to adopt its 
chosen choice of action to participate in 
all of the tariffs published by Metropoli- 
tan, the letter stated that the Commis- 
sion order had prevented the carrier 
from free selection of its tariff agent. 

“It would appear that it would be in- 
cumbent upon the Commission to sub- 
stantiate its action by citing the facts 
and circumstances present and relied 
upon in arriving at its decision, for the 


decision does not differ from other Com- 
mission decisions,” it said. 

Saying that the Commissioner’s letter 
advised that the evidence of the rates 
published in a tariff for the account of 
certain carriers did not make such rates 
lawful for all carriers that might be 
added to the tariffs thereafter, the letter 
said: 

“Why not? If they are lawful for 
eighty-five carriers, are they unlawful 
for the eighty-sixth carrier? Must each 
carrier added to the list of participating 
carriers establish to your Commission 
that some or all of the other carrier par- 
ticipating, are competitive with the ¢ar- 
rier that is proposed to be added? Must 
it estimate the degree of competition 
that exists? 

“Must it commence to list the ac- 
counts and types of traffic with which 
it is competitive with other carriers, 
etc., before the personnel in your Sec- 
tion of Traffic can decide whether to re- 
flect or to suspend the power of attor- 
ney issue? 

“T seriously question the propriety of 
the action the Commission took in this 
proceeding, through the suspension of a 
proposed participation of a carrier in a 
conference tariff. I submit that the rate 
structure on file with your Commission 
is both reasonable and lawful, unless 
determined otherwise by your Commis- 
sion after an investigation proceeding, 
inquiring into the reasonableness and 
lawfulness of that rate structure and 
after the taking of evidence thereon. 

“I submit that here we have not an 
issue of fact, but a basic issue of law. 
Unfortunately, as far as this respondent 
is concerned, this issue is receiving na- 
tional attention. Consequently, a deter- 
mination of your Commission on this is- 


sue will necessarily have national ap- 
plication.” 





1.C.C. Asked to Remove 
Ex Parte 175 Increases 


In Bituminous Coal Rates 


The National Coal Association, on 
March 23, filed a petition with the 
Commission in Ex Parte 175, In- 
creased Freight Rates, 1951, asking 
the Commission to remove the in- 
creases in freight rates which it had 
authorized on bituminous coal by 


orders of April 11, 1952, and July 
29, 1953. 


The N.C.A. asserted that the increases 
ranged up to 40 cents a ton, averaging 
about 33 cents a ton. It said that the 
Commission had had the matter before 
it for several years and that “increases 
have been pyramided on increases until 
the burden on coal has become unbear- 
able.” 

The association said that, in spite of 
the Commission’s “rather optimistic view 
expressed in 1953 with respect to an up- 
turn in coal production,” there had been 
a steady decline in the production and 
that “excessive freight charges are 
largely responsible for the loss of coal 
markets in recent years.” 


The coal industry, as well as the rail- 
roads, the association said, must be kept 
in a position to meet any national 
emergency. As to the declining markets 
for coal, it said: 

“Only by a downward adjustment of 
rail freight rates on bituminous coal can 
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the trend of the decline be erased and 
recovery of lost tonnage be expected.” 

The association asserted that “the 
coal industry has suffered to a point 
where profits are practically non-exist- 
ent,” and that the coal industry could 
not put itself in a position to serve the 
nation properly in an emergency unless 
allowed to market its product profitably 
against competitive fuels. The associa- 
tion added: 

“Over a year and a half have elapsed 
since the issuance of the Commission’s 
order in July, 1953. Economic conditions 
in the coal industry since the decision 
of the Commission have become much 
worse and the continuing trend of these 
conditions is downward. If this trend 
is not stopped, the coal industry, the 
railroads, and the welfare of the nation 
generally, and the national defense in 
particular will be seriously affected if 
indeed, not jeopardized.” 


This was recognized in the report of 
the President’s Cabinet Advisory Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy released by the President of the 
United States on February 26, 1955, which 
recommended steps to improve the eco- 
nomic position of the coal industry 
“now seriously depressed,” the N.C.A. 
said. One of such recommendations, in 
order to maintain vitality as an instru- 
ment of national defense by improving 
currently coal’s ability to compete with 
other fuels, was an adjustment in freight 
rates, the association asserted. 


Action Requested 

“In consideration of the dire condition 
of the bituminous coal industry and its 
substantial deterioration since the last 
submission of evidence in this proceed- 
ing which has resulted in the non-ful- 
fillment of the probabilities of an upturn 
in the industry, upon which the reports 
of April 11, 1952, and August 10, 1953, 
were based, petitioner submits that the 
Commission should reopen this proceed- 
ing and set it for separate, oral hearing 
solely as to the matters alleged herein 
relating to the rates for the transporta- 
tion of bituminous coal,” the N.C.A. said. 


“Wherefore, petitioner prays that the 
Commission by appropriate order reopen 
this proceeding for reconsideration and 
modification of its orders of April 11, 
1952, and July 29, 1953, and of the re- 
ports issued in connection therewith in- 
sofar as they authorize increases in 
freight rates for the transportation of 
bituminous coal, and that after a sep- 
arate oral hearing the Commission find 
and determine that the increases in 
the rates for the transportation of bitu- 
minous coal authorized by it in said 
orders have resulted in freight rates and 
charges which are excessive, and that 
such increases can no longer be justified 
as lawful, and should be cancelled forth- 
with, and that petitioner have such other 


and further relief as in the premise may 
be proper.” 





Kansas City Board, Rails 


Ask Reopening of Western 
District Grain Rate Case 


The Commission has accepted for 
filing a petition of interested Class 
I rail carriers for modification of the 
Commission’s report and order in 
No. 17000, Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, Part VII, Grain and Grain 
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March 26, 1955 


Products Within the Western Dis- 
rict and for Export. Leave to file 
the petition was granted by an order 
ssued by Commissioner Alldredge. 


Meanwhile, pending before the Com- 
mission is a request of the Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, Mo., for permis- 
sion to file a petition seeking reopening 
of the proceeding and modification of 
the Commission’s requests and orders. 
Included with the request, was the 
poard’s petition for modification. 

The railroads asked the Commission 
to amend its report and order so as to 
permit the publication and filing of 
tariffs to provide the following: 

“Transit privilege on flaxseed, carloads, 
at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., (hereinafter termed 
Minneapolis) under the _ proportional 
rates on flaxseed, carloads, from Duluth 
and West Duluth, Minn., Superior, Cen- 
tral Avenue (Superior), Superior East 
End, and Itasca, Wis. (hereinafter col- 
lectively termed Duluth), to (1) Chicago 
and Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee and Mani- 
towoc, Wis. (locally and when destined 
beyond), also Joliet and East Joliet, Ill., 
Kewaunee, Wis., Mackinaw City, Manis- 
tique and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., when 
destined beyond, permitting the inbound 
shipment of flaxseed, linseed oil meal or 
linseed oil cake, to the same extent as 
the transit which is now authorized and 
applicable on wheat, coarse grains and 
malt.” 

In support of the request, the railroads 
said, among other things, that the estab- 
lishment of transit privilege on flaxseed 
under the proportional rates from Duluth 
to Chicago, Milwaukee and related gate- 
ways, local and when for beyond, would 
influence the movement of flaxseed by 
rail from Duluth, which flaxseed would 
otherwise move by vessel to Buffalo, 
N.Y., Cleveland, Fairport, Toledo, O., 
Chicago and South Chicago, IIl. 

In its plea for leave to file its petition, 
the Kansas City board said that circum- 
stances and conditions attending such 
transportation of the traffic described in 
its petition had so radically changed since 
the issuance of the reports and orders in 
the proceeding that the relief asked 
should be granted. 

In its petition, the board said the Com- 
mission should modify the reports and 
orders by vacating all the finding relating 
to the transportation of coarse grains, 
except only as to the maintenance of 
maximum reasonable rates provided. 


Truck Competition 


The board said that since the Commis- 
sion’s consideration of the issues with re- 
spect to coarse grains, the development 
of the transportation of coarse grain by 
truck had grown to become the most 
important consideration in the fixing of 
rates for the transportation of coarse 
grains by railroad. 

“It is this development,” the board said, 
“presenting conditions of transportation 
not present in any degree at the time of 
the reports and orders therein, that is the 
basis for the relief sought by this peti- 
tion.” 


The petitioner asked that an order be 
issued “relieving the rail carriers from 
all the requirements of the reports and 
orders in the ‘Grain Case’ insofar as 
they affect the transportation of the 
coarse grains, or feeding grains, and the 
products thereof which take the same 
rates, save only the prescription of maxi- 
mum reasonable rates.” 


“By taking such action,” the peti- 


tioner said, “the Commission will make 
it possible for the rail carriers to com- 
pete for this traffic wherever they find 
large scale diversion to highway haulers 
and so make it possible for grain dealers 
to merchandise these grains by rail in 
competition with truck merchants. 

“The Commission can, of course, con- 
trol the action of the rail carriers with 
reference to such rates, if such an order 
is issued, through its powers of suspen- 
sion and investigation.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


No. 12558, supplemental, The Covington & 
Cincinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer 
and Bridge Co., asks authority to reduce to 
142 per cent the interest rate borne by 
$2,920,000 principal amount of its first mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds issued and out- 
standing, and to waive the sinking fund 
requirement of its first mortgage, dated 
October 1, 1887. Applicant stated that it 
would enjoy an immediate reduction in in- 
terest costs on its debt owed, and that 
the annual savings in interest would be 
$102,200, and the total saving to maturity, 
March 1, 1992, would be approximately 


$3,798,033, both before federal income tax. 
* ~ * 


MC-F-5945, Holman Transfer Co., Port- 
land, Ore., asks authority to purchase cer- 


tain operating rights of Al East Transfer, 
Portland. 


MOTOR RIGHTS APPLICATIONS 


Information from digests of applica- 
tions of motor carriers of property for 
operating rights, as made public by the 
Commission, appears below. Applications 
for authority to purchase operating richts, 
merge properties or franchises, acquire 
control, lease, or to operate temporarily 
are digested elsewhere under the caption 
“Finance Applications.” 


MC-1184, Sub. 6, George F. Burnett Co., 
Inc., South Bend, Ind. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting motor 
vehicles (except trailers), in secondary or 
subsequent movements, in truckaway serv- 
ice, from South Bend, Ind., to all points in 
Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Ia., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Neb., N.H., N.J., N.Y., N.D., O., 
ra., BL, SD. Vi. Va. Wve. Wa. DC. 
and St. Louis, Mo. Service to be restricted 
to the transportation of those motor vehi- 
cles which have been transported by motor 
carrier in initial movement to South Bend, 
Ind. 

MC-2153, Sub. 19, Midwest Motor Express, 
Inc., Bismarck, N.D. Common carrier, over 
a regular route, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Mandan, 
N.D., and Mott, N.D., serving all intermedi- 
ate points, and the off-route points of 


Raleigh, Brisbane, Leith and Bentley, N.D. + 


MC-2153, Sub. 20, Midwest Motor Express, 
Inc, Bismarck., N.D. Common carrier, over 
regular routes, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Bismarck, 
N.D., and Minot, N.D., over U.S. Highway 
83, serving all intermediate points, and the 
off-route points of Garrison and Riverdale, 
N.D., and between Jamestown, N.D., and 
Minot, N.D., over U.S. Highway 52, serving 
no intermediate points, as an alternate route, 
in connection with the carrier’s regular 
route operations, and the proposed route 
between Bismarck and Minot, N.D. 


MC-6945, Sub. 23, The National Transit 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. Common car- 
rier, over a regular route, transporting empty 
vehicles, for operational purposes only, be- 
tween Cincinnati, O., and Columbus, O., over 
Ohio Highway 3, serving no intermediate 
points. 


MC-7555, Sub. 26, Textile Motor Freight, 
Inc., Laurinburg, N.C. Common carrier over 
irregular routes, transporting empty cans. 
loose or in packages, in straight shipments 
or in mixed shipments with knocked-down 
paper containers, from Englewood, N.J., 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., to Lake 
Alfred, Fla., and dehydrated soup mixes 
and dessert preparations, other than frozen, 
from Albion, N.Y., to Florence, Greenville, 
and Sumter, S.C., and points in Ala., Fla., 
and N.C. 


MC-13261, Sub. 1, Wilfred Mueller and 
Alvin Engemann, dba Marthasville Feed 
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and Supply Co., Marthasville, Mo. Com- 
mon carrier, over a regular route, transport- 
ing general commodities, with exceptions, 
between Treloar, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
Ill., serving all intermediate points. 

MC-14743, Sub. 16, E. L. Powell, H. H. 
Powell, and B. L. Powell, dba E. L. Powell 
& Sons Trucking Co., Tulsa, Okla. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
machinery, equipment, materials and sup- 
plies used in, or in connection with, the 
discovery, development, production, refining, 
manufacture, processing, storage, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of natural gas and 
petroleum, and their products and by- 
products; and machinery, materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies used in, or in connec- 
tion with the construction, operation, repair, 
servicing, maintenance, and dismantling 
of pipelines, including the stringing and 
picking up thereof except in connection 
with main or trunk pipelines, between points 
in Oklahoma, on the one hand, and; on the 
other, ports of entry on the Canadian border 
in Mont. and N.D. Service to be restricted to 
shipments originating at or destined to 
points in Canada. 

MC-15214, Sub. 23 (amended), Mercury 
Motorways, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Common car- 
rier, over a regular route, transporting gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, between 
Chicago, Ill., and the junction of U.S. High- 
way 41 and Illinois Highway 42A, serving 
no intermediate points, and serving the 
junction of U.S. Highway 41 and Eden’s 
Expressway north of Lake Avenue, and the 
junction of U.S. Highway 41 and Illinois 
Highway 42-A, for joinder purposes only, as 
an alternate route, in connection with the 
carrier’s regular route operation between 
Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. 

MC-40007, Sub. 39, Reliable Transporta- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Common car- 
rier, Over irregular routes, transporting pe- 
troleum products, in bulk, in tank cars and 
trailers, between points in Arizona. 

MC-47038, Sub. 12, Ship-by-Truck, Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Common carrier, over 
regular routes, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Bonner 
Springs, Kan., and Natural Storage Cave, 
one mile west of Loring, Kan., serving no 


intermediate points. 

MC-52458, Sub. 130, T. I. McCormack 
Trucking Co., Inc. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting liquids, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, except gasoline, fuel 
oil, asphalt, kerosene, benzene and milk, 
between points in New Jersey, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Virginia. 

MC-52458, Sub. 131, T. I. McCormack 
Trucking Co., Inc., Woodbridge, N.J. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting liquids in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
except gasoline, fuel oil, asphalt, kerosene, 
benzene, and milk, between points in New 
Jersey, on the one hand, and on the other, 
points in West Virginia. 

MC-61403, Sub. 15, Robinson Transfer 
Motor Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. Com- 
mon carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting chemicals, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
between Kingsport, Tenn., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Ark., Mich. 
(except Detroit and Midland), Minn., Mo. 
(except St. Louis), and Wis. 

MC-66562, Sub. 1224, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. Common 
carrier, over a regular route, transporting 
commodities generally, including Class A 
and B explosives, moving in express service, 
between Rumford, Me., and Livermore Falls, 
Me., serving the intermediate points of 
Canton, Me., and the off-route point of Dis- 
field, Me. 

MC-83610, Sub. 4, A. W. Bauman, Jr., 
Darlington, Pa. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting materials and 
supplies used in the manufacture of fire 
clay shapes, other than fire brick, from 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., to New Castle, Pa. 
MC-103993, Sub. 46, Morgan Drive-Away, 
Inc. Common carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting trailers, designed to be drawn 
by passenger automobiles, in initial move- 
ments, by truckaway method, from all points 
in Kansas to all points in the United 
States, and wheels, tires, axles, springs, 
racks, undercarriages complete, and related 
items such as nuts, bolts, fasteners, and 
other incidental paraphernalia to attach 
wheels, tires, axles, springs, racks and under- 
carriages, which have been used or are to 
be used in connection with the transporta- 
tion of trailers designed to be drawn by 
Passenger automobiles, from all points in 
the United States to all points in Kansas. 


MC-103993, Sub. 47, Morgan Drive-Away, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting prefabricated 
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buildings, complete, knocked down, or in 
sections, and equipment and materials in- 
cidental to the erection and completion of 
such buildings when shipped therewith, 
from Toledo, O., to Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Allentown, Scran- 
ton and Bradford, Pa., Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Rochester, Albany and Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Bethesda, Md., Ridgefield and 
Hartford, Conn., and Boston, Mass., and 
damaged shipments of these commodities 
on return. 

MC-103993, Sub. 48, Morgan Drive-Away, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting boats, from 
Cadillac, Mich., to all points in the United 
States, and damaged shipments of the above 
commodity on return. 

MC-106074, Sub. 9, Howell Bryson, Bernard 
Goldstein, and Nemiah Goldstein, dba B. 
& P. Motor Lines, Hazelwood, N.C. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
new furniture, from Gardner, Mass., Hagers- 
town, Md., and Jamestown, N.Y., to Chicago, 
Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and points in Ala., Conn., Del., 
Fla., Ga., Ind., Ky., Md., Mass., N.J., N.Y., 
N.C., O., Pa., R1I., SC., Tenn., Va., and 
W.Va. with returned shipments of new fur- 
niture on return movements. 

MC-106524, Sub. 4, Eastern Contractors, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting crushed stone, 
and stone dust, in dump trucks and dump 
trailers, between points in Md., Pa., Del. and 
Va. 


MC-106965, Sub. 78, M. I. O’Boyle and 
Son, Inc., dba O’Boyle Tank Lines, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Common carrier, over irregulaf 
routes, transporting cement, in bulk, in 
tank or hopper vehicles, from Baltimore, 
Security, and Union Bridge, Md., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Bethlehem, Lehigh, Nazareth, 
Pittsburgh, and York, Pa., Fordwick, Nor- 
folk, and Roanoke, Va., and Martinsburg, 
W.Va., to points in D.C., Md. and Va. 

MC-107107, Sub. 66, Alterman Transport 
Lines, Inc., Miami, Fla. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting meats, 
meat products, and meat by-products; dairy 
products; frozen foods; fresh fruits and 
processed fruits, vegetables, fish, seafood, 
and nuts; condiments; spices; bakery sup- 
plies, bakery materials, and bakery products; 
candy; confectionery; salad dressing; cocoa, 
coffee; pie filler; mince meat; cereals; 
olives; flavoring compounds, including 
syrups, and extracts; edible oils and cooking 
oils; macaroni; spaghetti; and rice, and 
empty containers or other such incidental 
facilities used in transporting these com- 
modities between Savannah, Ga., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Florida. 

MC-107403, Sub. 197, E. Brooke Matlack, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting aluminum 
sulphate, in bulk, in hopper vehicles, from 
Cleveland, O., to Flint, Mich. 

MC-107698, Sub. 14, Bonanza, Inc., Mid- 
west City, Okla. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting meats, meat 
products, and meat by-products, dairy prod- 
ucts, articles distributed by meat-packing 
houses, and such commodities as are used 
by meat packers in the conduct of their 
business when destined to and for use by 
meat packers, and food and food products 
which require transportation at controlled 
temperatures, between points in Tex., Okla., 
Kan., and Mo., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Calif., Ariz., and Colc., 
and between points in Texas, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in New 
Mexico. 


MC-108380, Sub. 38, Johnson’s Fuel Liners, 
Inc., Newcastle, Wyo. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting petroleum and 
petroleum products, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
cles, between points in that part of Nebraska 
= oe west of U. S. Highway 183 and South 

akota. 


MC-108735, Sub. 5, Nicholas Kalaman, dba 
K & C Transport, Glen Arm, Md. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
new automobiles, in initial movements, in 
truckaway service, during the season of 
open navigattion on the Great Lakes, from 
Detroit, Mich., to Baltimore, Md., and points 
in Baltimore County, Md. The effect of 
this application is to remove the restriction 
which limits operations from Detroit, Mich., 
to the season of closed navigation on the 
Great Lakes 


MC-109300, Sub. 2, Robert J. Peck and 
Patsy A. Romano, dba Peck and Romano, 
West Lebanon, N.H. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting sand, gravel, 
stone and non-liquid road building mate- 
rial, from Lebanon, N.H., to points in 








Windsor, Orange, Calendonia and Windham 
counties, Vt. 

MC-111824, Sub. 3, William R. Simpson, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting contractor’s 
equipment, machinery, and other heavy and 
bulky property which because of its weight 
or bulk requires special equipment, handling 
or service, between Harrisburg, Pa. and 
points within 25 miles thereof, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points and places 
in N.Y., N.J., Del., Md., Pa., Va., W.Va., O., 
and D.C. 

MC-112391, Sub. 9, (amended), Hadley 
Auto Transport, Santa Fe, Long Beach, Calif. 
Contract carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting new automobiles, in secondary 
movements, in truckaway service, from rail 
car sidings in Long Beach and Wilmington, 
Calif., to points in California, and from 
Milpitas, Calif., to points in that part of 
California south of and including San 
Francisco, Alameda, San Joaquin, Amador 
and Alpine counties. 

MC-112697, Sub. 1, Jasper’s Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
stone, from Tate and Elberton, Ga., and 
points in Georgia within 10 miles of each 
to points in Miss. and Ark. 

MC-113436, Sub. 1, Automobile Carriers, 
Inc., Flint, Mich. Common carrier over ir- 
regular routes, transporting new automo- 
biles, new trucks, new bodies, new cabs, 
new chassis, and parts thereof, in initial 
movements, in truckaway service, from Flint, 
Mich., to points in Nebraska. 

MC-114885, Sub. 1 (amended), Tank Truck 
Transport, Ltd., Point Edward, Ontario, 
Canada. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting petroleum and petro- 
leum products, coal tar products, acids and 
chemicals (not restricted to those defined 
by the Commission in Ex Parte MC-45), and 
powdered commodities, such as, but not 
limited to, soda ash, sodium potash and 
sodium phosphate (powdered), in bulk, in 
tank and hopper vehicles, between ports 
of entry on the Canadian border at or near 
Cape Vincent, Niagara Falls, Rooseveltown, 
N.Y., and the junction of New York High- 
ways 12 and 180, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Syracuse and Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Service to be restricted to shipments origi- 
nating at or destined to points in Canada. 

MC-115108, Interprovincial Auto Transport, 
Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
Common carrier, over a regular route, trans- 
porting automobiles, in secondary move- 
ments, in truckaway service, between the 
Canadian border at or near Blaine, Wash., 
and border points at or near Detroit, serv- 
ing all intermediate points; restricted to 
service originating at or destined to points 
in Canada. 

MC-115141, Waldo G. McGaughey, dba 
Refrigeration Delivery Service, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Contract carrier, over regular routes, 
transporting meats, meat products and meat 
by-products, dairy products, articles dis- 
tributed by meat-packing houses and such 
commodities as are used by meat packers 
in the conduct of their business when 
distined to and for use by meat packers, 
between Chattanooga, Tenn, and Cleveland, 
Tenn., over combined U.S. Highway 11 and 
64, and between Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Rossville, and Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. over U.S. 
Highway 27. 


MC-115163, Maurice G. Roy, dba M. G. Roy, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. Contract carrier, 
over regular routes, transporting face brick, 
fire brick, glazed tile, lime, plaster, sewer 
pipe, and flue lining, from specified points 
in Detroit, Mich., to the Canadian border 
at Detroit, serving no intermediate points. 
All shipments will terminate at Windsor, 
Ontario. 


MC-115226, Kenneth G. Abert, dba Abert 
Lumber Transport, Shawano, Wis. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
lumber, from Neopit, Wis., to points in Ill. 
and Mich., and lumber and fabricated crat- 
ing lumber, from Shawano, Wis., to points 
in Ill. and Mich. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 





No. 28553, National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., Inc. v. A. B. & C., et al. Iowa Milling 
Co. asks modification of report and order 
of Aug. 3, 1943 to extent necessary to permit 
railroads to publish proposed 35134 cent rate 
on soybean oil from Cedar Rapids to Chicago. 

- * * 

No. 31416, Mayo Shell Corp., et al v. B. & O., 
et al. Complainants ask reconsideration by 
full Commission and oral argument. 

* 7 ~ 

No. 31576, Consolidated Produce Co., Ltd., 

et al. v. S. P., et al. Complainants ask 
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modification of order of Feb. 4 substitutin; 
modified procedure for now assigned ora 
procedure. 

~ + “ 

Ex Parte 171, Rules, Standards and In 
structions for Installation, Inspection, Main 
tenance and Repair of Automatic Block Sig- 
nal Systems, Interlocking Traffic Contro! 
Systems, Automatic Train Stop, Train Con- 
trol, and Cab Signal Systems, and Other 
Similar Appliances, Methods and Systems 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., et al., 
ask relief from requirements of Section 
136.587. 

+ + ~ 

MC-1358, Sub. 21, White Bros. Transfer Co 
Extension—Chicago Heights, Ill. Applicants 
ask reconsideration by entire Commission. 

» * * 

MC-30062, Barricks Motor Lines. Applicant 
asks reopening, reconsideration and modifi- 
cation of authority issued under grand- 
father clause of Motor Carrier Act, 1935. 

* a ~ 


MC-109385, Sub. 10, Subler Transfer, Inc. 
eee asks reconsideration of applica- 

on. 

m ” * 

MC-113255, Milk Transport, Inc., Common 
Carrier Application. Railroad protestants and 
interveners ask reconsideration. 

oo * + 


MC-F-5400, Lawrence E. Smith—Control; 
W. T. Byrns Motor Express, Inc.—Purchase— 
Buffalo-Eastern Motor Lines, Inc. Applicants 
ask reconsideration. 

* cad *€ 

MC-F-5762, Harold C. Davis—Control; Porto 
Transport, Inc.—Purchase—Commer’s Motor 
Lines, Inc. New England Transportation Co. 
asks reconsideration of order of Feb. 28, 
continuing temporary authority. 

* * * 


I. & S. M-6095, Multiple Pick-Up and De- 
livery—Petroleum; I. & S. M-6143, Partial and 
Multiple Deliveries of Petroleum; MC-C-1655, 
Petroleum — Partial Pick-Up or Delivery. 
Certain respondents move that they be dis- 
missed as parties. 

~ * + 

FF-29, Sub. 1, Pan-Atlantic Carloading Dis- 
patch Service, Inc., Extension—Pacific Coast. 
Applicant asks reopening for further hearing. 

a * a 


I. & S. 6342, Canned Goods—Pacific Coast 
to Group J. Respondents ask reconsidera- 
tion and vacation of suspension order. 

* a * 


I. & S. 6354, Engines, Etc.—Conn., N.J., to 
Okla. Acme Fast Freight, Inc., et al. ask 
vacation of suspension order. 

* * a 


I. & S. 6195, Coastwise Rates on Lumber 
to Southern Ports; I. & S. 6275, Coastwise 
Lumber Commodity Rates — Cancellation. 
Respondent rail carriers ask reconsideration 
and modification. 

* 7 * 

I. & S. 6336, Candy From Chicago to 
Pacific Coast. Protestants ask denial of 
respondents’ petition for reconsideration and 
vacation of suspension order. 


a ~ * 
MC-18738, Sub. 18, Sims Motor Transport 
Lines, Inc. — Extension — Stone to Various 


States. Applicant asks reconsideration or 
further restricted hearing. 
ae ~ oo 

MC-30012, Sub. 58, T. S. C. Motor Freight 
Lines. Delta Motor Line, Inc., moves to 
set application for special hearing at Jack- 
son, Miss. 

* : * 

MC-95540, Sub. 227, Watkins Motor Line, 
Ine. Alterman Transport Lines, Inc. asks 
reconsideration and/or further hearing. 

a o * 


MC-115162, Sub. 1 TA, Walter Poole. Louis- 
ville and Nashville R.R. Co. asks recon- 
sideration and revocation of order of Mar. 2, 
granting temporary authority. 

cm ~ * 


MC-C-1507, Walsh Freight Lines, Inc., et al. 
v. F & M Line, Inc. Defendant asks recon- 


sideration, stay of effective date, and re- 
versal. 
* * * 
I. & S. M-6141, Beams, Castings, Etc.— 


Steel Transportation Co. 
reconsideration. 


Respondent asks 


* * 


+ 

MC-F-5378, Joseph Calhoun Webb, Sr.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Jimmie Thomas Bryant. 
Applicants ask reopening for purpose of 
modifying transaction to include additional 
certificate. 

* * * 

No. 29777 and related cases, State Corpo- 
ration Commission of Kan. v. A. T. & S. F., 
et al. Oklahoma grain interests ask recon- 
sideration, in part, of order of Feb. 7, for 
clarification of issues. 


~ * 7 
Sub. 53, Alterman Transport 


MC-107107, 
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Lines, Inc., Extension—Md. Protestant rail 
lines ask reconsideration. 
* ” 
MC-F-5488, Interstate Motor Freight Sys- 
em—Purchase—Capital Freight Lines, Inc. 
Applicants ask reconsideration. 





C omyalaints 





No. 31743, Victor Products Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al. 

Alleges rates on shipments of refrig- 
eraters and/or cooling boxes from Hag- 
erstown, Md., Charles Town, W.Va., and 
Berkley Springs, W.Va., to points in 
Southwestern Territory in violation of 
section 1. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates and reparation of $2,668.64. Modi- 
fied procedure ordered. (Edward W. 
Kelliher, 901 Pope Avenue, Hagerstown, 
Md.) 

ok * * 

No. 31744, Pan-Atlantic Steamship Cor- 
poration v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Co. et al. 

Asks Commission require defendants 
to establish and maintain just, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory joint 
through rates, as well as just and rea- 
sonable division, on property between 
Eastern Territory, on the one hand, and 
on the other, Mobile, Ala., Port St. Joe, 
Tampa, Miami and Jacksonville, Fla. 

ok * * 


No. 31745, Amazon Cotton Mills, et al., 
Thomasville, N.C. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co. et al. 

Allege rates on cotton from origins in 
Arizona, California, Lower California- 
Mexico, and New Mexico, to points in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, in violation of sections 1 and 6. 
Asks cease and desist order, rates and 
reparation. (Nuel D. Belnap, 1 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill.) 


* * * 


No. 31646, Joseph Behr and Sons, Inc., 
Rockford, Ill., v. Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Railway Co. et al. 

Alleges rates in last two years, on 
scrap iron and steel items, to Rockford, 
Ill., and to Gary, Ind., from origins in 
Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, in viola- 
tion of section 1. Asks cease and desist 
order, rates and reparation. Modified 
procedure ordered. (Philip H. Porter, 708 
First National Bank Building, Madi- 
son 3, Wis.) 

* * * 

No. 31747, William Volker and Co., of 
San Francisco (Calif.), Inc., v. New 
York Central Railroad Co. et al. 

Alleges rates on furniture and related 
wticles, on April 1, 1952, via through 
routes from Indianapolis, Ind., Burling- 

mn, Ia., Green Bay, Wis., to San Fran- 

sco, in violation of sections 1, 2, and 3. 
..sKs cease and desist order and repara- 
tion of $287.65. Modified procedure or- 
dered. 

cd * ok 

No. 31748, R. J. Funkhouser & Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co. et al. 

Alleged rates maintained by defend- 
ants on stone and slate from Gladhill 
and Slate Hill, Pa., to destinations in 
southern Territory, in violation of sec- 
ions 1 and 3. Asks cease and desist or- 
ier and rates. (Harry C. Ames, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D.C.) 


* * * 


MC-F-5943, T.S.C. Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., Houston, Tex., et al. v. Eagle 


Transportation Co., 
Ala., et al. 

Allege operations of defendant Barney 
Whitfield, dba Whitfield Truck Line, 
Picayune, Miss., are being conducted by 
Eagle Motor Lines, Inc., and controlled 
by defendants F. W. Edwards and O. M. 


Birmingham, 
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Cook, both of Birmingham, in violation 
of section 5. Ask cease and desist order. 
(R. J. Reynolds, Jr., Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.) 





Proposed Reports 





.C.C. Urged to Investigate Minimum 
Weights on Motor Class-Rated Traffic 


Examiner L. J. Kassel Tells Commission Investigation Is Needed 
If Voluntary Studies and Revisions Are Not Undertaken by Motor 


Carrier Agencies. Would Approve 


A recommendation that the Com- 
mission enter into a general investi- 
gation of the lawfulness of motor 
common carrier truckload and vol- 
ume minimum weights on all class- 
rated traffic, with a view to having 
such carriers establish appropriate 
minimum weights, is contained in a 
recommended report by Examiner 
Leonard J. Kassel in four motor rate 
cases involving minimum weights. 


The examiner’s report was issued in 
MC-C-1558, The Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association, Inc. v. Transameri- 
can Freight Lines, Inc., embracing I. and 
S. M-5811, Reduced Minimum Weight— 
Central to East; I. and S. M-5838, Maca- 
roni and Iron or Steel—Minimum Weight 
Reduction, and I. and S. M-5902, Wall- 
board, Cleveland, O. to Maspeth, N.Y. 


He said that such an investigation 
should be made if voluntary studies and 
revisions were not undertaken in the im- 
mediate future by responsible motor car- 
rier agencies. 


After discussing the issues in each of 
the four cases, the examiner said it was 
obvious that there were serious questions 
concerning the propriety of the entire 
present system of motor carrier minimum 
weights. 

Uniformity in Weight Minima 

“Assuming,” he said, “that there was 
some reason in the early days of regu- 
lation for condoning the general ex- 
ceptions to the minima specified in the 
classification, because such minima were 
unsuited for motor carriers, it would ap- 
pear that 18 years is sufficient time to 
have completed appropriate studies and 
publication in the motor carrier classifi- 
cations of minima suited to motor car- 
rier equipment. 


“If the system of minimum weights 
here under consideration is appropriate, 
then there seems to be no reason for the 
publication of the present minima in the 
classification. There should be uniform 
minima on the same descriptions of ar- 
ticles at least in the major classifica- 
tion territories where common freight 
classifications are in effect, where capac- 
ities of the carriers’ vehicles are about 
the same, and where the carriers are 
subjected to similar state laws in respect 


Proposals in Four Kate Cases. 


of maximum weights. It is clear that this 
question cannot be satisfactorily re- 
solved piecemeal as in the instant pro- 
ceedings.” 


As to the issues in the instant proceed- 
ings, the examiner said that in the title 
case, the Eastern Central association al- 
leged that the truckload or volume mini- 
mum weight of 20,000 pounds maintained 
by the defendant for the transportation 
of articles rated lower than fourth class 
(lower than 50 per cent of first class) 
when moving between points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Connecticut, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
was unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
preferential of such traffic and that it 
constituted a destructive policy as stated 
in the interstate commerce act. 


The complainant asked that the Com- 
mission prescribe a minimum weight of 
not less than 23,000 pounds, or such other 
minimum weight as the Commission 
would consider to be just and reasonable, 
the examiner said. 


Examiner. Kassel found that the evi- 
dence in the title case did not establish 
that the assailed minimum of 20,000 
pounds was too low or otherwise un- 
lawful. 


Suspension Cases 


In I. and S. M-5811, the examiner said, 
by schedules filed to become effective 
March 31, 1954, and later, and. which 
were contained in exceptions to the Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification and 
appeared to have application between 
Central Territory, on the one hand, and 
Middle Atlantic or Trunkline and New 
England Territories, on the other, Con- 
tinental Transportation Lines, Inc., pro- 
posed to reduce the truckload minimum 
weight from 23,000 to 20,000 pounds on 
articles rated lower than fourth class 
and approximately 20 motor common car- 
riers, who participated in certain tariffs 
of the association, proposed to reduce 
the minimum from 23,000 to 20,000 pounds 
on articles rated lower than fourth class, 
but not lower than Class 40, and to re- 
tain the present minimum of 23,000 
pounds on articles rated lower than Class 
40. On protest of the Eastern Central 
association, Official Territory railroads 
and Wilson Freight Forwarding Co., the 
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operation of the schedules was suspended 
to October 31, 1954, when they became 
effective, the examiner said. 

In I. and S. M-5838, by schedules filed 
to become effective April 8, 1954, and 
later, a number of carriers and Wilson 
proposed the 20,000-pound minimum on 
foodstuffs from points in New Jersey to 
points in Ohio, and Wilson and certain 
association carriers also proposed similar 
reduction on iron or steel articles, from 
Cleveland, O., to Bridgeport, Conn., New- 
ark, N.J., and Philadelphia, Pa. On pro- 
test of the Eastern Central association, 
operation of the schedules was sus- 
pended until and including November 7, 
1954, when the effective date was post- 
poned to February 7, the examiner said, 
adding that after the hearing, Helm’s 
New York-Pittsburgh Motor Express, 
Inc., and the association carriers can- 
celed the suspended schedules on food- 
stuffs, and the association carriers also 
canceled the suspended schedules on 
iron and steel articles. 

In I. and S. M-5902, by schedules filed 
to become effective April 20, and later, 
Continental and certain association car- 
riers proposed to reduce the truckload 
minimum weight from 23,000 to 20,000 
pounds, on asbestos wall board, from 
Cleveland to Maspeth, N.Y. On protest 
of the Eastern Central association, op- 
eration of the schedules was suspended 
to and including November 25, 1954, and 
their effective dates were voluntarily 
postponed to February 23, inclusive, the 
examiner said. 

The examiner found in the three in- 
vestigation and suspension proceedings 
that the proposed reductions in the mini- 
mum weights were just and reasonable. 


Principal Issue 


The principal issue is these three pro- 
ceedings, as in the complaint case, the 
examiner said, was the 20,000-pound 
minimum. 


There could be little doubt that the 
lower minimum of Transamerican was 
an advantage, the examiner said. But, 
he continued, every advantage did not 
constitute a destructive competitive prac- 
tice. Before this finding could be made 
in these proceedings, he said, it must 
be shown that 20,000 pounds was not and 
that 23,000 pounds was a _ reasonable 
minimum weight on all volume or truck- 
load articles in the classification rated 
lower than Class 50. 


“Minimum weights should be designed 
to attain efficient and economical use of 
the carrier’s vehicles and fill the com- 
mercial needs of' industry,” the examiner 
said, citing Minimum Weights of Coff- 
man Bros., 9 M.C.C. 619 (Division 5, 1938), 
Gypsum Assn. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 203 I.C.C. 429 (entire Commission, 
1934). 


“Although the motor freight classifi- 
cation specifies separate minimum 
weights in connection with many descrip- 
tions of articles on which there are vol- 
ume of truckload ratings, motor carriers 
generally have them superseded by other 
minima, as shown, which vary with ex- 
tensive groups of ratings instead of with 
the separate descriptions of articles. It 
reasonably may be inferred that Rule 34 
minima of the motor carrier classifica- 
tion are designed to be improvements 
upon the volume minima specified in 
connection with the separate descriptions 
of articles in the classification, which 





volume minima were, as is generally 
known, copied from the railroad classifi- 
cation of freight and which are better 
suited to the capacities of railroad cars 
than to the substantially smaller capac- 
ities of motor vehicles. 

“But even the truckload minima speci- 
fied in Rule 34 are superseded by excep- 
tions of Transamerican and association 
carriers. There is no explanation in this 
record for the present system of minima 
which are not assigned to articles but 
are assigned to ratings. This is not to 
say that it is not possible to have truck- 
load minimum weights which are graded 
upward as the ratings decrease, provided 
the ratings have been designed princi- 
pally in relation to densities and motor 
vehicle capacities. 

“But here, there are no data which 
show that the volume or truckload classi- 
fication ratings are so designed. The sub- 
stantial range of rule 34 minima in each 
of the principal classes below Class 50, 
as well as in Class 50 and higher... and 
the origin of the ratings negatives any 

*.9, that the ratings have been designed 

*ipally according to shipping densi- 
ties of articles and motor vehicle ca- 
pacities. 


Truck Capacities 


“While it appears that there are many 
articles which can be loaded to a mini- 
mum of 23,000 pounds in one vehicle, 
there are others which because of their 
shape or density or both, cannot. Ap- 
proximately a third of the shippers and 
consignees who appeared at the hearing 
have articles which are in the latter 
category. 

“The complainant recognizes this de- 
fect in the present system of motor car- 
rier minima, and suggests that the rat- 
ings on such articles should be increased 
to Class 50 or higher. The lawfulness of 
the ratings are not, however, in issue in 
the title proceeding. Moreover, this rec- 
ord, except as indicated, does not show 
which articles of perhaps several thou- 
sand rated lower than Class 50 can be 
and which cannot be loaded to 23,000 
pounds in a vehicle. If long-established 
classification principles relating to mini- 
mum weights are going to be supplanted 
by the present system which was per- 
haps justified as a temporary measure in 
1936 when the initial motor classification 
was filed, the least the Commission 
should have is concrete evidence that 
the minimum of 23,000 pounds is rea- 
sonable for the many descriptions of 
articles subject to ratings lower than 
Class 50. As noted, in Central Territory, 
the motor carriers generally including 
association carriers which have opera- 
tions therein, have lower minima than 
those which complainant seeks to have 
prescribed between that territory and 
Eastern Territory.” 


The examiner concluded that Trans- 
american’s minimum of 20,000 pounds 
had not been shown to be too low or 
otherwise unlawful, and that the pro- 
posed minima in the investigation and 
suspension cases were necessary to place 
the association carriers on a more nearly 
competitive level with the minimum of 
Transamerican, and that the proposed 
schedules were just and reasonable. 

Exceptions to the recommended report 


are due at the Commission within 20 
days from March 21. 





Water Transport Exemption 


Examiner F. H. Schweickhardt, by a 
proposed report in W-1081, Mobar Tow- 
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ing Corporation Exemption Application, 
has recommended that the Commission 
issue to applicant a certificate of exemp- 
tion to engage in the transportation of 
property solely for its parent company, 
the Mobar Corporation. 


The examiner said applicant proposed 
to operate as a water carrier in the trans- 
portation of barite weighing material 
from Harvey, La., to Venice and Cameron, 
La., and points intermediate thereto as 
well as the various drilling sites located 
in adjacent swamp, bayou, and tidewater 
areas. 





Cancellation of Motor 
Surcharge of $1.50 Not 


Reasonable, Examiner Says 


Examiner William F. King, by a 
recommended report in I. and S. M- 
5983, Surcharge — Burlington-~ Chi- 
cago Cartage, Inc., has suggested that 
the Commission discontinue the pro- 
ceeding and order cancellation of 
the suspended schedules on finding 
not shown just and reasonable tariff 
schedules filed to become effective 
May 20, 1954, by Burlington Chicago 
Cartage, Inc., proposing to cancel its 
present minimum charges and sur- 
charge of $1.50 in effect between all 
points on its lines and apply in lieu 
thereof the minimum charges in ef- 
fect on May 5, 1952. 


The examiner said his findings were 
without prejudice to findings that might 
be made by the Commission in I. and S. 
M-4462, Surcharge on Small Shipments 
Within Central States. 


Burlington Chicago Cartage, Inc., ac- 
cording to the examiner, is a motor 
common carrier party to a certain tariff 
of the Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc. The bureau, he said, pro- 
tested the schedules and their operation 
was suspended to December 20, 1954, 
the respondent having voluntarily post- 
poned the effective date indefinitely. 


On any shipment of less than a capac- 
ity load, said the examiner, the present 
minimum charge of the respondent and 
certain other members of the bureau was 
the charge at the applicable rate and 
actual weight of each article in the ship- 
ment, subject to a minimum weight of 
100 pounds, plus a fixed charge of $1.50, 
known as a surcharge, applicable on 
shipments of less than 5,000 pounds. 


He said the respondent proposed to 
cancel its present minimum charges and 
surcharge and apply in lieu thereof the 
minimum charges in effect on May 5, 
1952, namely, on class-rated traffic, the 
charges for 100 pounds at the applicable 
first class rate, but not less than $2, and 
on commodity-rated traffic, the charges 
for 100 pounds at the highest commodity 
rate applicable to any portion of the 
shipment, but not less than $2. 


Competition Cited 


“Respondent takes the position,” he 
said, “that the proposed schedules are 
justified by the competition of Burlington 
Trucklines, Inc., a subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
which offers substituted motor carrier 
service between Chicago and certain 
points in Illinois and Iowa at rail rates 
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which do not include a shipment charge 
euch as the surcharge involved herein. 

“The respondent has submitted no 
evidence with respect to the minimum 
charge it proposes to reestablish and 
very little in support of its contention 
that the $1.50 surcharge is unreasonable. 

‘In any circumstance, the examiner 
-oneludes that the respondent has failed 
to maintain the statutory burden of 
establishing that the proposed schedules 
are just and reasonable. 

“Oa the basis of a comprehensive rec- 
ord. the $1.50 surcharge has been found 
un‘ust and unreasonable and ordered 
canceled by the Commission in I. and S. 
M-4462, Surcharge on Small Shipments 
Within Central States, decided Decem- 
ber 20, 1954. The order of the Commis- 
sion in that proceeding, however, has 
not become effective, and a petition for 
reconsideration has been filed. Accord- 
ingly, the findings herein are without 
prejudice to the findings which are ulti- 
mately made by the Commission on the 
basis of the much more extensive rec- 
ord in the above cited proceeding.” 

The report said any exceptions would 
be due within 20 days from March 21. 





Coal Rates to Baltimore 
Harbor Points Proposed 


On Sparrows Point Level 


Examiner Otto A. Hanson has rec- 
ommended that the Commission pre- 
scribe rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from mines in Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky to Bal- 
timore, Md., for transshipment to 
points in Baltimore Harbor on the 
same basis as the present rates to 
Baltimore for transshipment to Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 


By a proposed report in No. 31589, 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., v. Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. et al., embracing 
No. 31589, Sub. 1, Property Owners’ Com- 
mittee v. Same, and No. 31636, Eastern 
Bituminous Coal Association et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al., the 
examiner said the Commission should 
find that the assailed rates were not 
shown to have been unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful in the past, but that 
such rates were and would be unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed rates applicable from and to the 
same points when for transshipment to 
Sparrows Point. 

The examiner said the Commission 
should further find that the rates to 
Baltimore for transshipment to Sparrows 
Point from the northern and southern 
mines were not shown to be unduly pref- 
‘vential of the southern mines or un- 
duly prejudicial to the northern mines. 
The complaint in No. 31636 should be 
lismissed, he said. 

Somplainant in the title proceeding 
‘ssailed the rates charged on shipments 
of coal from its mine at Amonate, Taze- 
well County, Va., to Baltimore for trans- 
shipment, the examiner said, as unjust 
and unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly preferential of traffic 
for transshipment to Sparrows Point 
‘nd of traffic from the northern mines, 
and unduly prejudicial to traffic from 
Amonate. 

In No. 31598, Sub. 1, the examiner 

iid, complainant alleged that the rates 


on coal from its mines to Baltimore for 
transshipment to points in Baltimore 
Harbor were and would be unlawful to 
the same extent as alleged in the title 
proceeding. The complainants in those 
two proceedings were referred to as the 
southern complainants by the examiner. 

In No. 31636, the examiner said, com- 
plainant alleged that the rates from 
the Clearfield and Cumberland-Pied- 
mont-Somerset districts to Baltimore for 
transshipment to Sparrows Point, and the 
corresponding rates from the southern 
mines, were unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants members and unduly prefer- 
ential of their competitors, and that the 
rates sought by the complainants in the 
two foregoing proceedings for trans- 
shipment to points in Baltimore Harbor 
other than Sparrows Point would like- 
wise be unduly preferential and prejudi- 
cial. 

The examiner said the complainants 
in No. 31636 had failed to support this 
allegation. Nowhere was it shown that 
the mines of the northern and southern 
complainants were in competition with 
each other for traffic to Sparrows Pc. 
he said. nT 

Complainant in No. 31589, Sub. 1, was 
in substance, the examiner said, merely 
requesting a continuation of present 
groupings and relations; that was, he 
added, if a transshipment rates was to 
be established from Amonate to Balti- 
more, complainant sought application of 
the rate from all other points in the 
Pocahontas-New River district and cor- 
responding rates from differentially-re- 
lated points in the Kanawha and Big 
Sandy districts. 

“Specifically, the rate (stated in 
amounts a net ton, excluding the gen- 
eral increase authorized in Ex Parte No. 
175) situation,” the examiner said, “is as 
follows: 

“From the three northern districts to 
Baltimore, defendants maintain track- 
delivery rates and transshipment rates 
for traffic destined to points in Balti- 
more harbor. From the Clearfield-Pied- 
mont district, which is the base district, 
the track-delivery rate is $3.55, and the 
transshipment rate is $3.30. From the 
Fairmont - Westmoreland district the 
track-delivery rate is $3.79, and the 
transshipment rate is $3.54. From the 
Gauley district the track-delivery rate 
is $3.93, and the transshipment rate is 
$3.70. 


“From the three southern districts to 
Baltimore, defendants maintain both 
track-delivery and transshipment rates, 
but the transshipment rates are restricted 
to apply only on traffic transshipped to 
Sparrows Point. From the Pocahontas- 
New River district, the track-delivery 
rate is $4.37, and the transshipment rate 
is $4.14. From the Kanawha district, the 
track-delivery rate is $4.63, and the 
transshipment rate is $4.41, and from the 
Big Sandy district the track-delivery 
rate is $4.77 and the transshipment rate, 
$4.54. 


“As there is no specific transshipment 
rate from the southern districts to Balti- 
more for traffic destined to any point 
other than Sparrows Point, the rates ap- 
plicable on traffic to points in Balti- 
more harbor other than Sparrows Point 
are the track-delivery rates, plus a 
dumping charge of 28 cents.” 

The record established that trans- 
shipment rates to inside-the-canes des- 
tinations for many years had reflected a 
basic 25-cent differential under the 
track delivery rates and that the Com- 
mission had recognized this differential 
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as reasonable, the examiner said. This 
differential was defended by the de- 
fendants insofar as it applied on traf- 
fic for transshipment to Saprrows Point, 
he said. 

“Reasonable track-delivery rates have 
already been prescribed,” the examiner 
said, “The facts warrant a conclusion 
that the complainants are entitled to 
transshipment rates that would reflect 
the basic 25-cent differential under the 
corresponding prescribed track-delivery 
rates.” 

As to complainant’s request for repara- 
tion, the examiner said complainant did 
not pay the freight charges on the coal 
shipped, but sold its product F.O.B. mine. 
The fact that its sale price was affected 
by the freight rate offered no basis for 
an award of damages, he said. 





Examiner Would Approve 
Motor Rates Filed to 


Meet Rail Reductions 


Examiner Richard Yardley, by a 
report in I. and S. M-6363, Freight, 
All Kinds—East to Georgia and 
Louisiana, has recommended that 
the Commission find not shown just 
and reasonable, rate schedules filed 
to become effective September 3, 
1954, by Griggs Trucking Co., of 
Ruby, S.C., proposing, by independ- 
ent announcement, to establish 
commodity rates on freight, all 
kinds, minima 23,000 and _ 30,000 
pounds, from New York, N.Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to 
New Orleans, La., and Savannah, Ga. 


An order requiring cancellation of the 
proposed schedules and. discontinuing 
the proceeding should be entered, the 
examiner said. The report said any ex- 
ceptions would be due 20 days from 
March 21. 

Following protest of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., and three other 
southern railroads, the examiner said, 
operations of the proposed schedules was 
suspended to April 2. 

The examiner said the respondent 
stated that the proposed rates, minimum, 
23,000 pounds, were 45 per cent of the 
No. 13494 (K2) scale, plus a 10 per cent 
increase in Ex Parte 123, plus the 25 
per cent increase authorized in Ex Parte 
162, the 25 per cent increase in Ex Parte 
166, the 10 per cent increase in Ex Parte 
168, and that the resulting rates were 
increased 15 per cent. He said the 
proposed rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
were 10 per cent less than those at the 
minimum of 23,000 pounds. 


Rail Reductions Anticipated 


The rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, he 
said, were proposed to meet anticipated 
rail reductions which were docketed for 
consideration, but did not become ef- 
fective. 


“All of the. proposed rates,” said the 
examiner, “are more than 45 per cent 
of the 28300 first class rates except the 
rate of 159 cents from New York to 
Savannah is 44 per cent of first class. 
Respondent agrees that this rate is too 
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low and is willing to establish a rate of 
165 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds. The 
proposed rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
range from 46 to 48 per cent of first 
class and the proposed rates, minimum 
23,000 pounds, range from 49 to 53 per 
cent of first class. The proposed sched- 
ules provide that the shipper shall load 
and the consignee shall unload the 
shipments.” 

With respect to certain merchandise 
traffic consolidated and shipped to New 
Orleans, La., via “sea-train” for export, 
the examiner said the proposed rates 
would produce charges higher than those 
presently existing under the sea-train 
movement. 

Examiner Yardley said that in Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers Association, Inc. 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
road Co., et al., (T.W., Sept. 25, p. 43), 
division 2 found that the railroads re- 
duced their all-commodity rates to the 
present general level of approximately 
45 per cent of first class, minimum 30,- 
000 pounds, and that these rates, be- 
tween points in Central Territory, on the 
one hand, and in New England and 
Trunk Line territories, on the other, 
were not shown to be unjust, unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


He said that at the same time in the 
“merchandise case” (MC-C-1331, Mer- 
chandise-Mixed Truckloads—East), divi- 
sion 2 found that the motor all-com- 
modity rates to and from points in 
Central Trunk Line, New England and 
Western Trunk Line territories were 
less than reasonable minima, and re- 
quired the motor carriers to increase 
their rates to 45 per cent of contem- 
poraneous motor first-class rates, or to 
the rail all-commodity rates were lower. 


In the Eastern Central case, he said, 
the division stated that the level of 
rates considered in the southern case 
(All Freight Rates to Points in Southern 
Territory, 253 I.C.C. 623), were substan- 
tially higher than those under consider- 
ation. The rates under investigation in 
the southern case, decided November 13, 
1942, he said, were 75 and 40 per cent 
of first class, minimum 12,000 and 30,000 
pounds, respectively. ‘These rates, he 
continued, were found compensatory and 
not shown to be unlawful. 


“In the merchandise case,” continued 
the examiner, “the division refused to 
base rates on the rail all-commodity 
rates between the same points, or on 45 
per cent of the rail first class rates pre- 
scribed in Docket No. 28300 but found 
that the existing motor rates were be- 
low a minimum level to the extent they 
were less than rates made 45 per cent 
of the contemporaneous motor carrier 
truckload first class rates to, from or 
between the same points, published in 
certain agency tariffs, or less than the 
rail rates minimum 30,000 pounds where 
such rail rates were lower than rates 
made 45 per cent of the contemporaneous 
motor carrier first class rates, to, from, or 
between such points. Division 2 stated 
that rates 45 per cent of the first class 
rates published in certain agency tar- 
2.5, although generally higher than rates 
made 45 per cent of 28300 first class rates 
for distance 460 miles and less, are, in 
most instances, less than the present all- 
commodity rates between the points 
shown on Appendix A (to the report) 
for comparable distances. For greater 
distances rates made 45 per cent of the 


motor first-class rates would appear to 
exceed substantially rates based on that 
percentage of the 28300 scale. 

“The distances involved in this pro- 
ceeding are substantially greater than 
460 miles and rates 45 per cent of first 
class prescribed as minima in the mer- 
chandise case were substantially higher 
than those under consideration in this 
proceeding. Furthermore, respondent 
has not submitted any cost data on 
which a determination could be made 
of the compensatory nature of the rates. 
One of the reasons advanced by respond- 
ent for publishing the rates did not 
materialize and there is no showing here 
that it cannot obtain the seatrain traffic 
at a higher level of rates than here pro- 
posed.” 





Motor Finance Proposals 


Examiner Philip N. Crowley, by a pro- 
posed report in MC-F-5479, Henry and 
Samuel Malkin—Control; Arrow Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.—Purchase—W. S. A. 
Trucking Co., Inc. (I. S. Horenstein, Re- 
ceiver), has recommended that the Com- 
mission approve the purchase by Arrow 
Transportation Co., Inc., Providence, R.I., 
of the operating rights of W. S. A Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., Cranston, R.I., (I. S. Hor- 
enstein, Receiver), and acquisition by 
Henry and Samvel Malkin, of control of 
the operating rights through the pur- 
chase. 

By a proposed report in MC-F-5759, 
Ray Springer and Joseph Heitzinger— 
Control; Badger Freightways, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—Edward N. Lukas (Marie Lukas, 
Executrix), Examiner Thomas J. Patrick 
has recommended that the Commission 
approve and authorize purchase by Bad- 
ger Freightways, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis., 
of the opening rights and property of 
Edward N. Lukas (Marie Lukas, Execu- 
trix), doing business as Edward N. Lukas 
Motor Service, Wausau, Wis., and ac- 
quisition by Ray Springer and Joseph 
Heitzinger of control of the operating 
rights and property through the pur- 
chase. 


Examiner Francis A. Clifford, by a pro- 
posed report in MC-F-5563, H. L. & F. 
McBride—Purchase—Empire Milk Truck- 
ing Corporation (Irving Klein, Trustee), 
has recommended that the Commission 
approve and authorize the purchase by 
H. Leon McBride, Frank H. McBride, and 
H. Leon McBride, Jr., partners doing 
business as H. O. & F. McBride, Goshen, 
N.Y., of the operating rights of Empire 
Milk Trucking Corporation (Irving Klein, 
Trustee), Long Island City, N.Y. 





Rail Equipment Inspection 


Examiner H. J. Vinskey has recom- 
mended, by a proposed report on further 
hearing, that the Commission find that its 
rules Nos. 91.448 and 91.451(a) regarding 
inspection and testing of electrically op- 
erated units designed to carry freight 
and/or passengers should be amended 
so as to provide for inspection and test- 
ing periods on a basis of not less than 
60 days in lieu of the 30 days presently 
prescribed. 


He also recommended that the Com- 
mission further find that these rules as 
amended should apply not only to the 
equipment of certain railroads which 
petitioned the Commission for reconsid- 
eration of the rules but also to all com- 
mon carriers subiect to vrovisions of the 
locomotive inspection act. 






TRAFFIC WORLD 


A proposed report of the examiner was 
issued in Ex Parte No. 179, Rules and 
Instructions for Inspection and Testing 
of Multiple Unit Equipment, New York 
Central Railroad Co., Long Island Rail- 
road Co. (William Wyer, Trustee), Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Co., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
(Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
Co.), Illinois Central Railroad Co., New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 
Reading Co. 


RAIL AND WATER REPORTS 


Superphosphate 


No. 31560, Arkansas Farmers Plant 
Food Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., et al. By Examiner Paul J. Clerman. 
Recommends award of reparation on 
finding applicable assailed rates charged 
on superphosphate (acid phosphate), 
other than ammoniated, in bulk, in car- 
loads, from producing points in Florida 
to North Little Rock, Ark. The exam- 
iner said the applicable rates should be 
found unjust and unreasonable in some 
instances and not shown to have been 
unjust and unreasonable in other in- 
stances. He said the assailed rates should 
be found not shown to be otherwise un- 
lawful. The examiner recommended that 
the Commission find the rates on the 
aforementioned commodity, minimum 
100,000 pounds, from East Tampa, Fila., 
Mulberry, Fla., and points grouped there- 
with, to North Little Rock were, and for 
the future would be, unjust and unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 
or might exceed rates constructed on the 
basis set forth in item 20 of Agent C. A. 
Spaninger’s tariff I.C.C. No. 1433, or re- 
issues thereof, to which might be added 
the general increases authorized in Ex 
Parte No. 175, Increased Freight. Rates, 
1951. An order for the future should be 
entered, he said. There was no need, 
said the examiner, for unduly burdening 
the report with the distances involved 
over the considered routes used by the 
complainant and over the routes provided 
by the tariff as they were available to the 
parties. He said it was sufficient to state 
that in those instances where the dis- 
tances over an available route in connec- 
tion with the route actually traversed by 
the shipment did not exceed the maxi- 
mum circuity limitation to a lower rated 
named destination, North Little Rock 
constituted a higher rated intermediate 
point meriting a rate no higher than on 
the basis set forth in item 20 of the 
tariff. He said the defendant’s published 
item 20 in supplement No. 8 to the Span- 
inger tariff, effective November 10, 1950, 
in which they undertook to publish rates 
and make refund in the manner pre- 
scribed in Fourth Section Order No. 
16678. He said the relief granted in that 
order and supplemental orders was made 
subject to a requirement to publish a 
holding-out provision as to rates to 
higher rated intermediate points, to be- 
come effective November 10, 1950. 


Oyster Shells 


No. 31592, Mayo Shell Corporation et al. 
v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. By 
Examiner E. J. Hoy, Jr. Recommends 
dismissing complaint on finding the ex- 
clusion of oyster shells from the excep- 
tions to the provisions of modified Rule 
10 of the consolidated freight classifica- 
tion governing charges on mixed carload 
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shipments from, to, and within points in 
Southwestern Territory not shown to 
have been unjust or unreasonable, nor 
unduly preferential or prejudicial. The 
examiner said the Commission was re- 
juested to require the establishment and 
,pplication for the future of carload 
mixing privileges for reef oyster shells. 
He said that defendants stated that 
through inadvertence and error these 
shells were not excepted from that rule 
when it was originally established and 
that therefore a correction of that situa- 
tion was necessitated. 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the Office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 

State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 





Meats 


I. and S. M-6161, Meats—Watkins 
Motor Lines, Inc. By Examiner Samuel 
Horwich. Recommends discontinuing 
proceeding on finding just and reasonable 
proposed new motor commodity rates on 
fresh or frozen meats, minima 22,000 and 
25,000 pounds, to 30 points in Florida 
from Union City, Tenn., filed to become 
effective July 8, 1954, by Watkins Motor 
Lines, Inc. On protest of the Southern 
Freight Association, operation of the 
schedules was suspended to and including 
February 7, when respondent voluntarily 
postponed the effective date indefinitely, 
the examiner said. The examiner said 
the proposed rates per 100 pounds to the 
representative points of Jacksonville, 
Miami, Pensacola, St. Petersburg and 
Tallahassee, Fla., were $1.65, $1.95, $1.40, 
$1.82 and $1.55, minimum 22,000 pounds, 
and $1.60, $1.85, $1.35, $1.72, and $1.50, 
minimum 25,000 pounds, respectively. 
The examiner said it was apparent that 
the present rail rates from Union City to 
the destinations were too high to move 
the considered traffic, and the support- 
ing shipper was in need of a lower level 
of rates in order to compete effectively 
for business in Florida. 


Pine Oil and Bleach 


I. and S. M-6145, Pine Oil and Bleach 
—Mississippi to Chicago and St. Louis. 
By Examiner William F. King. Recom- 
mends ordering schedules canceled and 
proceeding discontinued on finding not 
shown just and reasonable truck rates 
on pine oil and laundry bleach, mini- 
mum 30,000 pounds, of 65 cents a 100 
pounds, to Chicago, Ill., and 43 cents to 
St. Louis, Mo., from Jackson, Miss., pub- 
lished to apply in lieu of higher Column- 
35 class rates, minimum 22,000 pounds. 
Schedules were filed to become effective 
July 5, 1954, by certain carriers of the 
Central and Southern Motor Freight 
Tariff Association. On protest of rail- 
roads in Southern Territory, the ex- 
aminer said, operation of the schedules 
was suspended to February 5, when they 
became effective. The examiner said he 
was not convinced that the rates would 
be compensatory and that they were no 


lower than necessary to persuade the 
shipper to discontinue its private car- 
riage operation and divert its traffic to 
motor common carriers. 


Motor Service 


MC-C-1664, Central States Transit 
Lines—Revocation of Certificate. By 
Examiner W. D. McCloud. Recommends 
ordering respondent to institute and 
maintain continuous and adequate serv- 
ice on finding respondents not render- 
ing such service in the transportation of 
new automobile, new trucks, new bodies, 
new cabs, and new chassis, in initial 
movements, truckaway, over irregular 
routes, from points in Michigan, to 
points in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. The examiner said 
respondent should be required to in- 
stitute service within 45 days of the 
effective date of the order, and to notify 
the Commission within 10 days there- 
after whether compliance had been made. 
Failing which, the examiner said, re- 
spondents should notify the Commission 
if oral hearing was desired at which to 
present further evidence as to why its 
certificate should not be revoked. 


Wrapping Paper 


I. and S. M-6204, Wrapping Paper— 
Milford, N.J., to Hershey, Pa. By Exami- 
ner Theodore M. Tahan. Recommends 
order requiring cancellation of proposed 
schedules on finding not shown to be 
just and reasonable, a proposed motor 
common carrier commodity rate of 29 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 26,000 
pounds, on wrapping paper, from Mil- 
ford, N.J., to Hershey, Pa. The examiner 
said the schedules were filed to become 
effective July 23, 1954, and later, by 
motor common carriers parties to a tariff 
of Middle Atlantic Conference. On pro- 
test of certain railroads in the territory, 
he said, operation of the schedules was 
suspended until February 23, and the 
respondents voluntarily postponed the 
effective date of the schedules indefi- 
nitely. He said the present rate on the 
considered commodity was 32 cents, min- 
imum 23,000 pounds, which included 
loading and unloading. The present rail 
rate was 29 cents, minimum 60,000 
pounds, which became effective May 28, 
1954, he said. According to the examiner, 
the respondent had submitted no evi- 
dence as to the cost of performing the 
transportation under consideration. He 
said an additional cost to shippers for 
blocking and bracing, and the difference 
between the rail minimum weight and 
proposed minimum weight considered, 
the proposed rate was lower than neces- 
sary to meet rail competition. He said 
the respondent had not shown that the 
proposed rate would accord both it and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad an equal op- 
portunity to vie for the traffic. The last 
named railroad had presented evidence 
in opposition to the proposed schedules, 
he said. 


Drugs or Medicines 


I. and S. M-6283, Drugs or Medicines 
—Elkhart, Ind., to Topeka, Kan. By 
Examiner Samuel Horwich. Recommends 
vacation of order of suspension and dis- 
continuance of proceeding on finding 
just and reasonable, new common car- 
rier commodity rate in lieu of the pres- 
ent Column 40 rate, on drugs or medi- 
cines, N.O.I., released to value not 
exceeding 50 cents a pound, of $1.14 a 
100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
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from Elkhart, Ind., to Topeka, Kan. On 
protest of the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee railroads, he said, operation of 
the proposed schedules was suspended to 
and including March 10, and the re- 
spondents postponed the effective date 
of the schedules indefinitely. He said 
the proposed rate was published at the 
request, and for the benefit of, Tucker 
Freight Lines, Inc., and Mid-American 
Truck Lines, Inc. A competitive neces- 
sity was shown for the proposed rate, 
said the examiner. He added that the 
traffic was now moving in the shipper’s 
own vehicles, and motor carriers would 
continue to be precluded from sharing 
in this traffic unless the motor carrier 
rate was reduced to the level proposed 
In determining the cost of moving truck- 
load traffic, consideration must be given 
to some, but not all, terminal expenses, 
he said. The truck-mile yield on the 
proposed rate was higher than the aver- 
age truck-mile operating cost of motor 
carriers operating in the midwestern 
area when terminal expenses were ex- 
cluded, but was lower than such average 
cost when terminal expenses were in- 
cluded, he said. Additionally, he con- 
tinued, the rate compared favorably with 
the rate on the same commodities from 
Elkhart to Kansas City with respect to 
both earnings and relationship to first 
class. In view of this consideration, he 
said, and in view of the competitive ne- 
cessity therefor, it was believed that the 
proposed rate was reasonably compensa- 
tory and otherwise just and reasonable. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


California (Oakland)—MC-730, Sub. 
46, Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
Extension—Numbus, Calif. Certificate 
proposed. Class A, B and C, explosives, 
from and to Nimbus, Calif., as an off- 
route point in connection with regular- 
route operations. 

Connecticut (Greenwich)—MC-113681, 
Sub. 4, Bakery Products Delivery Inc., 
Extension — Bakery Products. (Cor- 
rected). Permit proposed. Specified 
commodities, from Mamaroneck, Port 
Chester and New York, N.Y., to desig- 
nated points in Conn., Mass., and N.J. 


Florida (Panama City)—MC-104960, 
Motor Fuel Carriers, Inc., Extension— 
Bainbridge, Ga., (Corrected). Certificate 
proposed. Petroleum products, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, from Bainbridge, Ga., and 
points within 15 miles thereof, to points 
in Alabama within 150 miles of Bain- 
bridge, over irregular routes. 

Georgia (Atlanta) —-MC-22229, Sub. 18, 
Terminal Transport Co., Inc., Extension 
—Waycross, Ga. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
between Valdosta, Ga., and Waycross, 
Ga., and between Baldwin, Fla., and 
Callahan, Fla., over alternate routes. 

Kansas (Salina)—-MC-7341, Sub. 12, 
P. F. Felton, Extension—Alternate Route. 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, over an alternate 
route between Junction City, Kan., and 
Wamego, Kan., in connection with regu- 
lar-route operations between Salina and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Maine (Brunswick)—MC-109495, Sub. 4, 
Brunswick Transportation Co., Inc., Ex- 
tension—Maine Points. Denial of certifi- 
cate proposed. Passengers and their 
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baggage, between points in Maine, over 
regular routes. 

Minnesota (St. Paul) —-MC-103017, Sub. 
12, Mercury Motor Freight Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Pine Bend, Minn. Denial of 
certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, on the one hand, and, 
on other, Pine Bend, Minn., over irregular 
routes. 

Missouri (St. Louis)—-MC-10928, Sub. 
23, Southern-Plaza Express, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Alternate Route. Denial of certifi- 
cate proposed. Class A and B explosives, 
between Miami, Okla., and Kansas City, 
Mo., over U.S. Highway 69. 

New York (Gloverville) — MC-113047, 
Sub. 2, Buanno Transportation Co., Inc., 
Extension—Newark, N.J. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, malt bev- 
erages, in containers, and malt advertis- 
ing material, from Newark, N.J., to Glov- 
erster, N.Y., and empty containers on 
return. 

New York (New York)—MC-10875, Sub. 
9, Branch Motor Express Co., Extension 
—Hamburg, Pa. Certificate _ proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
between Hamburg, Pa., and Reading, Pa., 
over U.S. Highway 122, serving all inter- 
mediate points and off-route point of 
Mobhrsville, Pa. 

North Carolina (Corapeake) — MC- 
114012 Sub. 3, B. D. Armstrong and C. 
Earl Armstrong, Extension—Hay Balers. 
Certificate proposed. Tobacco harvesters 
and cotton harvesters from Lewiston, 
N.C., to the U.S.-Canadian boundary 
near Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and Cham- 
plain, N.Y., over irregular routes. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City) — MC- 
61440, Sub. 66, Lee Way Motor Freight, 
Inc., Extension—Alternate Route—Okla- 
homa. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Ponca City, Okla., and the junction of 
US. Highways 60 and 66, over USS. 
Highway 60, serving no intermediate 
points, as an alternate route in con- 
nection with regular-route operations 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Ponca City. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City) — MC- 
61440, Sub. 65, Lee Way Motor Freight, 
Inc., Extension—Alternate Route, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
between Ponca City, Okla., and Arkansas 
City, Kan., over U.S. Highway 177, serving 
no intermediate points, as an alternate 
route in connection with regular-route 
operations. 

Oregon (Portland)—MC-12601, L. F. 
Hamerlynck, Broker. Denial of license 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between points in Oregon, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in the United States. 


Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) — MC- 
35536, Sub. 47, Scott Bros., Inc., Exten- 
sion—Alternate Route, Denton, Md. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions over alternate routes in 
Md., Del., and Pa. 

Texas (Houston)—MC-106379, Gulf 
Southwestern Transportation Co., Ex- 
tension—Sulphur, embracing MC-14743, 
Sub. 15, E. L. Powell, et al., Extension— 
Sulphur; MC-30042, Sub. 13, John W. 
Presley, extension—Sulphur and MC- 
19564, Sub. 47, L. C. Jones Trucking 
Co., Inc., Extension—Sulphur. Certifi- 
cates proposed. Sulphur machinery and 
equipment—in the title proceeding. he- 
tween points in 10 states; in MC-14743, 





between points in 12 states; in MC-30042, 
between points in 12 states, and in MC- 
19564, between points in 17 states, all 
over irregular routes. 

Washington (Seattle) —-MC-94111, Sub. 
2, Sea-Van Express, Ltd., Extension— 
Richmond Beach. (Corrected). Certifi- 
cate proposed. Petroleum products, in 
barrels or cases, serving Richmond Beach, 
Wash., as an off-route point in connec- 
tion with regular-route operations be- 
tween Seattle and the U.S.-Canadian 
boundary, over U.S. Highway 99, re- 
stricted to pickup only of shipments 
destined to a point in Canada. , 

Wisconsin (Neenah)—MC-110988, Sub. 
2, Kampo Transit, Inc., Extension— 
Emulsion. Certificate proposed. (1) 
Emulsion, paper coating, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Dayton, O., to points in 
Ill., Minn., and Wis., and (2) paraffin 
wax, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to points in Kentucky, over 
irregular routes. 
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Class Rate Hearing Ends; 
Date Set For Filing Briefs 


Examiner Henry C. Lawton, on March 
21, closed a resumed hearing held at the 
Commission in Washington, D.C., in 
three motor carrier proceedings involv- 
ing class rates in the east. 

The proceedings were: MC-C-1600, 
Class Rates Between Middle Atlantic and 
New England Territories; MC-C-1646, 
Class Rates Between Points in Middle 
Atlantic Territory; and MC-C-1707, Mid- 
dle Atlantic Conference v. A.A.A. Truck- 
ing Corporation et al. 

Examiner Lawton announced that 
briefs would be due on May 23 and that 
there would be a proposed report in the 
proceedings. 


The hearing had been resumed on 
March 15 following an earlier hearing 
held from January 17 to 25 in Washing- 
ton. The March 15-21 hearing was given 
over to testimony of the respondent 
motor carriers, also motor carriers op- 
posing the rate revisions involved in 
the proceedings or desiring amendments 
thereto, and shippers. 


1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


1.C.C. cases assigned for hearing or oral 


argument appear below. The assignments are 
grouped under separate headings as to rail, 
water, motor, etc. They will be published only 
once. Changes in assignments will be published 
as announced by the 1.C.C. 


RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in I. & S. 6335, Paint—Between 
Houston and New Orleans, assigned April 
4, at Dallas, Tex., postponed indefinitely. 


Hearing in I. & S. 6322 and Ist Sup., Dried 
Fruits—Pacific Coast to East, assigned April 
7, at Washington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in 31626, Samuel G. Keywell Co., 
Inc. v. A. C. & Y., et al., assigned March 
24, at Detroit, Mich., canceled and reassigned 
May 6, at Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., before Examiner McCloud. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6348, Crushed: Corn 
Cobs—Within Western Territory, assigned 
April 12, at U.S. Ct. Hse., Des Moines, Ia., 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


transferred to April 12, at Fed. Off. Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia., before Examiner Fuller. 

Hearings in 31586, Truck Trailers on Flat 
Cars—Utah, Ida., Ore. and Wash., and 31696, 
Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, Inc. v. U.P., 
assigned April 14, at Portland, Ore., can- 
celed and reassigned April 4, at Hotel Mult- 
nomah, Portland, Ore., before Examiner 
Sweeney. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6300, Fine Coal—Mid- 
western Mines to Chicago, 31731, Ill. and Ind. 
Intrastate Coal Rates to Chicago District, 
and Fourth Section Applications 29891, 
29892, 29893, 29899, 29909, 29910, 29920, 29921, 
29956, 29990, 30029, 30030, 30043, 30045, 30046, 
30048, 30049, 30051, 30053, 30054, 30055, 30067, 
30074, 30077, 30078, 30113, 30121, 30131, 30138, 
30144, 30163, 30180 and 30195, Bituminous 
Fine Coal to Chicago and Related Points, 
assigned March 28, at Chicago, Ill., postponed 
to April 25, at Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
before Examiner Fuller. 

Hearing in MC-115056, Claude Bundy, 
Gatesville, N.C., common carrier application, 
assigned March 22, at Raleigh, N.C., canceled 
and reassigned April 20, at State Library 
Bldg., Raleigh, N.C., before Examiner Zurlo. 

Hearing in MC-70451, Sub. 163, Watson 
Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
common carrier application, assigned March 
23, at Chicago, Ill., canceled and reassigned 
April 12, at U.S. Custom Hse., Chicago, IIl., 
before Jt. Bd. 149. 

Hearing in MC-60041, Sub. 2, Thomas B. 
Puryear, Richmond, Va., contract carrier ap- 
plication, assigned March 24, at Richmond, 
Va., canceled and reassigned March 24, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Boss. 

Hearing in MC-115063, Advanced Trucking 
Co., Inc., Paterson, N.J., contract carrier ap- 
plication, assigned March 25, at New York, 
N.Y., canceled and reassigned May 3, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Saltz- 
man. 

Hearing in MC-1124, Sub. 118, Herrin 
Transportation Co., Houston, Tex., common 
carrier application, assigned April 7, at New 
Orleans, La., canceled. 

Hearings in MC-1494, Sub. 12, Gross Com- 
mon Carrier, Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
common carrier application, MC-2510, Sub. 
22, Ziffrin Truck Lines, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., common carrier application, and MC- 
76993, Sub. 18, Express Freight Lines, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., common carrier applica- 
tion, assigned April 7, at Washington, D.C., 
canceled and reassigned April 25, at State 
Comm., Madison, Wis., before Jt. Bd. 142 
and Examiner Hurley, respectively. 

Hearing in MC-114178, Sub. 1, Mexico U.S. 
Truck Line, San Ysidro, Calif., common car- 
rier application, assigned April 8, at San 
Diego, Calif., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-11220, Sub. 59, Gordons 
Transports, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., common 
carrier application, assigned April 11, at 
Jackson, Miss., canceled and reassigned April 
25, at Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss., 
before Jt. Bd. 97. 


Hearing in MC-112317, Sub. 13, Archie’s 
Motor Freight, Richmond, Va., common car- 
rier application, assigned April 18, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., before Examiner Carr, trans- 
ferred to April 18, at Washington, D.C., be- 
fore Examiner Miller. 

Hearing in 31587, Western Pennsylvania 
Refiners’ Traffic Assn. v. A. & S., et al., 
assigned March 29, at Washington, D.C., 
canceled and reassigned June 15, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., before Examiner Cantrell. 


Hearing in I. & S. 6205, Petroleum—Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri River Points to South- 
west, assigned March 29, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled. 


Hearings in I. & S. 6330, Tire Fabric— 
Between South and North, and F.S.A. 30111, 
Tire Fabric Between Points in Southern 
Territory and Points in Official Territory, 
assigned April 19, at Washington, D.C., can- 
celed and reassigned May 24, at Washington, 
D.C., before Examiner Kassel. 


New Assignments 


April 18—Knoxville, Tenn—U.S. Ct. Rms— 
Examiner Ries: 
I. & S. 6361—Increased Switching at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
April 21—Chicago, Ill.—U.S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner Fuller: 
I. & S. 6358—Sulphur—La., Tex., Wyo.—To 
Tll., Ia., Mich., Minn. Neb. & Wis. 
F.S.A. 30228—Sulphur, Crude, from La., 
Tex. and Wyo. to Green Bay, Wis. 
April 28—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument 
before Division 4: 
Finance 18535—Chicago & North Western 
Ry. Co. Abandonment. 

May 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Kane: 
I. & S. 635S—Twine—South to Midwest. 
May 9—Chicago, Ill.—U.S. Custom Hse.—Ex- 

aminer McCloud: 
I. & S. 6364—Crude Sulphur—Chicago, 
Ill. to Detroit, Mich. 
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May 10—Chicago, Ill.—U.S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner McCloud: 
I. & S. 6363—Photographic Materials & 
Supplies—Chicago to Tex. 
May 11—Chicago, Ill—Custom Hse.—Exam- 
iner McCloud: 
I. & S. 6365—Food Mixers—Racine, Wis., 
to Pacific Coast. 


WATER 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in W-336, Sub. 5, Pope & Talbot, 
Inc., Extension—New Haven, assigned April 
18, at Portland, Ore., canceled and reassigned 
April 11, at Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., before Examiner Sweeney. 


New Assignments 


April 14—San Francisco, Calif.—Fed. Off. 
Bldg.—Examiner Sweeney: 
W-1041, Sub. 1—Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., Ex- 
tension—Year-Round Operation. 


MOTOR 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in MC-109324, Sub. 8, Harp Truck 
Lines, Harrison, Ark., common carrier appli- 
cation, assigned March 21, at Jefferson City, 
Mo., canceled and reassigned March 30, at 
State Comm., Little Rock, Ark., before Jt. 
Bd. .179. 

Hearings in MC-C-1760, Fortier Transpor- 
tation Co.—Investigation of Operations, and 
MC-108398, Sub. 26, Fortier Transportation 
Co., Fresno, Calif., common carrier applica- 
tion, assigned April 8, at San Francisco, 
Calif., canceled and reassigned April 25, at 
Fed. Off. Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., before 
Jt. Bd. 75 and Examiner Sweeney, respec- 
tively. 

Hearing in MC-74721, Sub. 50, Motor Cargo, 
Inc., Akron, O., common carrier application, 
assigned March 18, at Columbus, O., can- 
celed and reassigned April 19, at New Fed. 
Bldg., Columbus, O., before Jt. Bd. 117. 

Hearings in MC-10$95395, Sub. 4, Rex Trans- 
portation Co., River Rouge, Mich. common 
carrier application, and MC- 110824, Sub. 3, 
A. F. Posnik and Co., Detroit, Mich., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned March 21, 
at Lansing, Mich., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-107544, Sub. 26, Lemmon 
Transport Co., Inc., Marion, Va., common 
carrier application, assigned March 23, at 
Richmond, Va., canceled and reassigned May 
4, at Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Boss. : 

Hearing in I. & S. M-6407, Class Rates— 
Miller’s Motor Freight Service, assigned 
March 24, at Washington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-106020, Sub. 13, G. L. Allen 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., common carrier appli- 
cation, assigned March 29, at Lansing, Mich., 
canceled and reassigned April 28, at Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich., before Jt. Bd. 76. 

Hearing in MC-114615, Empire Lumber 
Haulage Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., assigned March 
29, at New York, N.Y., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-105041, Sub. 4, Close Mis- 
kimins, Seymour, Ia., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned April 28, at U.S. Ct. Hse., 
Des Moines, Ia., transferred to April 28, at 
-— Off. Bldg., Des Moines, Ia., before Jt. 
Bd. 55. 

Hearing in MC-200, Sub. 173, Riss & Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned March 29, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., canceled and reassigned May 2, at 
Washington, D.C., before Jt. Bd. 112. 

Hearing in MC-C-1769, Computation of 
Deadhead Rates or Charges on One-Way 
Charter Parties, assigned March 24, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled and reassigned April 
28, at Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Kilroy. 

Hearing in MC-35541, Sub. 11, Schneider’s 
Transfer, Richmond, Va., common carrier 
application, assigned March 28, at Richmond, 
Va., canceled and reassigned April 28, at 
og Ct. Rms., Richmond, Va., before Jt. 

d. 108. 


Hearing in MC-18416, Sub. 11, Clawges 
Transfer, Morgantown, W.Va., common Car- 
rier application, assigned March 29, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled and reassigned April 
15, at Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Myers. 

Hearing in MC-114164, Sub. 6, Mountain 
Truck Line, Inc., Mountain Home, Ark., 
common carrier application, assigned March 
30, at Little Rock, Ark., canceled. 


Hearing in MC-111320, Sub. 16, Curtis Keal 
Transport Co., Inc., Cleveland, O., common 


carrier application, assigned March 31 at 
Washington, D.C., canceled and reassigned 
June 1, at Washington, D.C., before Exam- 
iner Myers. 

Hearing in MC-60871, Sub. 4, G. V. Ank- 
eny’s Transfer, Johnstown, Pa., contract 
carrier application, assigned April 6, at 
Washington, D.C., canceled and reassigned 
April 20, at Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Hagerty. 

Hearing in MC-72565, Sub. 3, Furniture 
Capital Truck Lines, Inc., Grand Rap cds 
Mich., common carrier application, assigned 
April 8, at Detroit, Mich., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-112497, Sub. 8, Hearin Tank 
Lines, Inc., Baton Rouge, La., Extension— 
Liquid Commodities, common carrier appli- 
cation, assigned April 8, at New Orleans, 
La., canceled and reassigned April 7, at 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La., be- 
fore Examiner Hagerty. 

Hearing in MC-1849, Sub. 77, Northern 
Transportation Co., Denver, Colo., common 
carrier application, assigned April 11, at Las 
Vegas, Nev., canceled and reassigned April 
13, at Fed. Bldg., Las Vegas, Nev., before 
Jt. Bd. 78. 

Hearings in I. & S. M-6853, Oleomargarine 
—Bayonne, N.J. to the South, and MC-C- 
1759, Southern Motor Carriers Rate Confer- 
ence, Inc. v. R. D. Fowler Motor Lines, Inc., 
et al., assigned April 13, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled and reassigned June 14, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Dahan. 

Hearing in MC-107155, Sub. 2, James Tol- 
linger, Red Lion, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned April 15, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-6952, Tire Fabric— 
South to North, assigned April 19, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled and reassigned May 


24, at Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Kassel. 


New Assignments 


April 7—New Orleans, La.—Masonic Temple 
Bldg.—Examiner Hagerty: 
MC-115138—Avondale Trucking Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


April 8—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 80: 


MC-110252, Sub. 31—James J. Williams, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., common carrier 
application. 

April 15—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Hagerty: 

MC-114632, Sub. 3—Apple Lines, Inc., 

> ygigaans S.D., common carrier applica- 

on. 

April 2e--eingtem, D.C.—Examiner Dris- 
coll: 

MC-C-1337—Ford Motor Co. v. Standard 
Transportation Co., Inc., et al. 

April 18—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 244: 

MC-C-1337, Sub. 1—Ford Motor Co. v. 
Shirks Motor Express Corp., et al. 

April 18 — Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Miller: 

MC-F-5857—J. A. Throckmorton—Purchase 
(Portion)—Beatty Motor Express, Inc. 
April 21—Chicago, I1l.—U.S. Custom Hse.— 

Examiner Naftalin: 

MC-C-1774—Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau v. Bird Trucking Co., et al. 

April 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Air Reserve 
School—Jt. Bd. 303: 

MC-103435, Sub. 63—Buckingham Trans- 
portation, Inc., Rapid City, S.D., common 
carrier apvlication. 

April 25—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 97: 

MC-30012, Sub. 58—T. S. C. Motor Freight 
Lines, Houston, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

aes 26—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Da- 

x, a Ss. M-7047—Manufactured Tobacco— 
Louisville to St. Louis. 

April 27—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Har- 
rison: 

MC-1380, Sub. 6—Colonial Motor Freight 
Line, Inc., High Point, N.C., common 
carrier application. 

May 3—Bismarck, N.D.—State Capitol Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 24: 

MC-58212, Sub. 2—Mass Transport, Willis- 

ton, N.D., common carrier application. 
May 3—Indianapolis, Ind.—U.S. Ct. Hse. & 
P.O.—Jt. Bd. 58: 

MC-114312, Sub. 5—Gamboe and _ “Son, 

Pioneer, O., common carrier application. 
May 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cun- 
ningham: 

MC-89221, Sub. 2—Harford Motor Coach 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


May 4—Lansing, Mich.—Olds Hotel—Jt. Bd. 
163: 
MC-114955, Sub. 1—Wilson Cartage, River- 
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side, Ontario, Canada, common carrier 
apPlication. 

May 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Air Reserve 
School—Jt. Bd. 145: 

MC-17481, Sub. 12—Moore Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 

MC-24208, Sub. 4—Lambert Transfer Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

May 5—Minneapolis, 
School—Jt. Bd. 142: 

MC-59138, Sub. 1—Motor Service Co., 
— Minn., contract carrier applica- 
on. 

May 5—Minneapolis, 
School—Jt. Bd. 219: 

MC-115070—Pearson Transport, Inc., Pop- 
lar, Wis., contract carrier application. 

setae alee S.D.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 


MC-115103—Brown Oil Co., Winner, S.D., 
common carrier application. 

May 9—Bismarck, N.D.—State Capitol Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 158: 

MC-105556, Sub. 20—Houck Transport Co., 
Billings, Mont., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

May 10—Bismarck, N.D.—State Capitol Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 224: 

MC-105556, Sub. 19—Houck Transport Co., 
— Mont., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

May 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cor- 
coran: 

MC-C-1767—Hess Cartage Co., 
W. J. Dillner Transfer Co. 
May 13—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 

—Jt. Bd. 85: 

MC-2887, Sub. 4—Lynn Cox, Woodruff, 
Utah, common carrier application. 

May 16—Madison, Wis.—State Off. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 142: 

MC- 1494, Sub. 13—Gross Common Carrier, 
Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., common 
carrier application. 


May 17—Madison, Wis.—State Off. Bldg.— 


Jt. Bd. 282: 
MC-31466, Sub. 14—L.C.L. Transit Co., 


Green Bay, Wis., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 


es a aaa Wis.—State Off. Bldg.—ZJt. 


Minn.—Air Reserve 


Minn.—Air Reserve 


et al. v. 


MC-113832, Sub. 4—Schwerman Trucking 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., contract carrier 
application. 

May — Wis.—State Off. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd 

MC-112486, Sub. 2—Leo Sternweis, Marsh- 

field, Wis., common carrier application. 
ee Wis.—State Off. Bldg.— 
zy: 

MC-115038—Asche Transfer, Shannon, IIl., 
common carrier application. 

May 23—Denver, Colo.—New Custom Hse.— 
Jt. Bd. 280: 

MC-88685, Sub. 12—L. E. Whitlock Truck 
Service, Inc., Stafford, Kan., common 
carrier application. 

May 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Majestic Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 179: 

MC-62835, Sub. 4—C. E. S. Truck Lines, 
Inc., Crystal City, Mo., common carrier 
application. 

May 23—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 169: 

MC-105217, Sub. 33—Rice Truck Lines, 
Great Falls, Mont., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

May 24—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Blidg.— 
Jt. Bd. 81: 

MC-7746, Sub. 70—United Truck Lines, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., common carrier 
application. 

May 25—Atlanta, Ga.— Peachtree-Seventh 
Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-95540, Sub. 254—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga., common carrier 
application. 


May 25—Lincoln, Neb.—Canitol Bldg.—2Jt. 
Bd. 138: 


MC-68539, Sub. 1—Romans Transfer, Ord, 
Neb., common carrier application. 

June 3—Tampa, Fla.—U.S. Ct. Rms.—Exami- 
ner Yardley: 

MC-106398, Sub. 22—National Trailer Con- 
voy, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., common carrier 
application. 

June 6—Tampa, Fla.—U.S. Ct. Rms.—Exami- 
ner Yardley: 

MC-107515, Sub. 170—Refrigerated Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga:, common 


carrier application. 
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R riefs 


Motor Bureau Objects to 
Proposed Condition in Its 


Bulwinkle Rate Agreement 


The applicants in Section 5a Ap- 
plication No. 33, Central States Motor 
Common Carriers—Agreement, have 
filed exceptions to a proposed report 
by Examiner O. L. Mohundro, of the 
Commission, in that proceeding 
(T.W., Feb. 12, p. 55). 


The examiner said that because of the 
contractual relationship of the member 
carriers with Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., and in order to 
assure members the free and unre- 
strained right to take independent ac- 
tion with respect to their rates and 
tariffs, approval of the bureau’s agree- 
ment under section 5a of the interstate 
commerce act should be conditioned so 
as to prohibit the bureau or its employes 
from requesting suspension or the filing 
of complaints against rates and tariffs 
of bureau members. 

The applicant carriers excepted to this 
condition recommended by the examiner. 
They said the proposed condition was 
“precisely the one which the Commis- 
sion refused to impose in Middle Atlan- 
tic Conference—Agreement, 283 I.C.C. 
683.” 

Under section 5a, the so-called Reed- 
Bulwinkle section of the interstate com- 
merce act, carriers are relieved from pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws with re- 
spect to agreements regarding rates and 
related matters when such agreements 
have Commission approval. 


Asking Commission approval of their 
section 5a application No. 33 without con- 
dition, and requesting oral argument, the 
applicant carriers said: 

“The members of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., and more broadly 
the motor carrier industry itself, have 
much at stake in this proceeding. The 
chaos which existed before and after 
the passage of the motor carrier act is 
still a vivid and unhappy memory, and 
none but the most shortsighted would 
want to see those conditions return. 


“The carriers recognize that the con- 
ditions proposed here would bar success- 
ful and effective action for the mainte- 
nance of a sound and lawful rate struc- 
ture free of destructive competitive in- 
fluence. 


“We beg the Commission not to turn 
back the hands of the clock and invite 
the return of chaotic competitive condi- 
tions which can only undermine the 
soundness of the nation’s motor trans- 
portation system.” 


Bureau Practice Defended 

They said the evidence in the case 
showed without contradiction that the 
exercise of the right of independent ac- 
tion had not been inhibited or interfered 
with by the bureau practice of request- 
ing suspensions and filing complaints. 

“Nevertheless,” continued the appli- 
cant carriers, “the report finds that the 
exercise by rate bureaus of the statutory 
rights conferred by section 216(e) and 
(g) of the act represents an unlawful 
denial of the right of independent ac- 





tion guaranteed by section 5a, as a 
matter of law. 

“The report points to no evidence in- 
dicating that Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau has exercised these 
rights in a manner different from other 
rate bureaus so as to justify a different 
decision than was reached by the Com- 
mission in the cited case [Middle At- 
lantic Conference—Agreement].” 


They said the decision in the Middle 
Atlantic proceeding was reaffirmed in 
the Commission’s decision in Section 5a 
Application No. 18, Southwestern Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc.—Agreement (T.W., 
Feb. 19, p. 29). 


“Thus,” said the applicant carriers, 
“The Commission has squarely presented 
to it here the question of whether or not 
its well considered decision in the Middle 
Atlantic case shall be overruled, and a 
new rule of law established in section 
5a cases which must ultimately be ap- 
plied to all organizations functioning 
pursuant to section 5a agreements.” 

They said the sole provision that re- 
mained in question was one contained 
in the amended articles of incorporation 
of the applicant bureau, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“*This corporation is one organized, 
not for profit, as a research, commercial 
and trade association of common car- 
riers of property by motor vehicle to: 


“*(3) Investigate, collect evidence and 
act in any lawful manner in behalf of its 
members in legislative, administrative 
and judicial hearings or proceedings 
where there is involved the enactment of 
laws or the promulgation or issuance of 
judgments, decrees, orders, rules or regu- 
lations with respect to the operations, 
accounts, traffic, rates, charges, rules, 
practices, revenues, expenses, costs or 
traffic of carriers.’ ” 


Under this corporate authority, con- 
tinued the applicants, the bureau had 
for many years made a practice of re- 
questing the Commission to suspend rates 
of its own members, other motor car- 
riers and competing modes of trans- 
portation, where it regarded those rates 
as unlawful under the interstate com- 
merce act and inimical to the interests 
of its membership as a whole. 


Exceptions Set Forth 


The applicants said they excepted to 
“the following erroneous findings and 
conclusions of the proposed report”: 

“1. The failure to consider any of the 
evidence of record which showed that 
in fact exercise of the right of independ- 
ent action has not been, and is not likely 
to be, inhibited by the bureau practice 
of seeking suspension of independent 
action rates of its members deemed un- 
lawful. 


“2. The conclusion that the carriers 
cannot, as a matter of law, carry on 
conference rate-making through a bu- 
reau which at the same time exercises 
the statutory rights granted under sec- 
tion 216(e) and (g) of the act to request 
suspension of or file complaints against 
the independent action tariffs of in- 
dividual member carriers. 


“3. The finding that exercise of these 
statutory rights is an “unlawful activity.’ 


“4. The finding that the Commission 
would be ‘impliedly’ approving such ‘un- 
lawful’ activity if it failed to condition its 
approval of the agreement against the 
exercise of these statutory rights by the 
bureau.” 
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Washington Rail Oil Rate 
Case Reopened on Order 
Of County Superior Court 


In a supplemental order assuming 
jurisdiction on remand of a case in- 
volving proposed rail reductions in 
intrastate rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts, the Washington Public Serv- 
ice Commission has ordered the rail- 
roads to reinstitute the rates that 
were in effect prior to the filing of 
the proposed rate reductions. 


The order was in docket No. T-8917, 
Washington Public Service Commission, 
complainant; Pacific Inland Tariff Bu- 
reau, Inc., Valley Transport, Inc., Gen- 
eral Transport Co., Big Bend Transport 
Co., Herb Meyer Co., Inc., Portland 
Freight Traffic Association, Tidewater- 
Shaver Barge Lines, Columbia Barge 
Lines, Inc., Inland Navigation Co., com- 
plainants, v. North Pacific Coast Freight 
Bureau, W. R. Watson, agent. 


In its discussion of the case the state 
commission said that it was remanded 
to it by the Superior Court of Thurston 
County, which acted on an appeal from 
a state commission decision, in Decem- 
ber, 1953 (T.W., Jan. 2, 1954, p. 44), 
granting, with exceptions, the reductions 
sought by the railroads. The case was 
appealed by Pacific Inland Tariff Bu- 
reau and others. 


The court order said that the findings 
made by the commission in the case did 
not support the commission’s order, 
which approved the proposed reduced 
rates to points in eastern Washington, 
but denied the proposed reduced rates 
to points in western Washington. 


The court order also said that it 
neither approved nor. disapproved the 
findings of the commission and that it 
was not the intent of the court to limit 
the action of the commission in recon- 
sidering the said order, but that the 
commission should be free on rehearing 
or reconsideration of its order in the 
case to make new or additional findings. 


Position of Railroads 

The state commission said that, after 
the court decree, which was dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1955, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad and other 
railroads parties to the original case took 
the position that the reduced rates were 
the rates then in effect and accordingly 
placed in effect for Washington intra- 
state application the proposed reduced 
rates. 

The commission said it petitioned the 
Superior Court of Thurston County either 
to enjoin the rails from instituting the 
rates or, in the alternative, to modify 
its decree by expressly retaining the 
rates in effect prior to the proposed re- 
duced rates. 

The state commission said that the 
court, while orally advising the parties 
that the action of the railroads in placing 
in effect the proposed reduced rates was 
in violation of its order, expressed the 
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‘ew that it lacked jurisdiction to grant 

ny relief. 

The commission said that a petition 

» reopen the proceedings was filed with 

py the railroads on February 21. 

The commission, stating that it ap- 
peared that the proposed reduced rates 
could not be put into effect pending 
further proceedings in the case, ordered 
the railroads to put into effect “the rates 
charges, rules and regulations contained 
in North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau 
Tariff No. 14-Q, W. R. Watson, agent, 
W.N.T. No. 879, and Supplements 15, 16, 
20, 34-A, and 35 thereto. Supplements 11 
and 12 to Traffic 14-Q shall be inappli- 
cable until further order of the Commis- 
sion.” The order was made effective 
March 15 and is to remain in effect in 
the period of the reopened proceedings. 
The commission also reopened the pro- 
ceedings for further hearing on that date 
and gave the interested parties 30 days 
from March 15 to advise the commission 
of the general scope of further evidence 
expected to be produced at the reopened 
pected to be produced at the reopened 
hearing. A date for the hearing was to 
be set later. 





D. L. & W. New York State 
‘Piggyback’ Rates Approved 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad will become the first rail car- 
rier to provide intrastate “piggyback” 
freight service in New York, according to 
an announcement from the New York 
Public Service Commission, which says 
it has approved tariffs for the service, ef- 
fective April 1. 


The D. L. & W. was authorized to 
initiate the service between Buffalo, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Painted 
Post, Horseheads, Elmira Heights, and 
Elmira. 


In its announcement of the approval 
of the service, the state commission said 
that the rates included pickup of loaded 
trailers from the shippers and delivery 
of them to the consignee. As to the rates 
for the service—the announcement of 
state commission said: 

“... They are, in general, comparable 
to the interstate freight rates of the 
majority of New York state truckers, 
slightly higher than the intrastate rates 
of some of the same truckers but about 
14 per cent under prevailing railroad 
rates for commodities transported in 
normal freight movements.” 





Georgia Switching Case 


The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion has given notice of postponement 
of hearing from March 21 to April 5 on 
a petition of all railroads operating in 
Georgia to change the definition of intra- 
terminal and inter-terminal switching 
(T.W., Feb. 26, p. 56). 





Public Service Boards to Meet 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners has an- 
nounced that the annual conference of 
the Mountain States Conference of Pub- 
lic Service Commissions will be held in 
Reno, Nev., June 12 to 15. Headquarters 
will be at the Riverside hotel. Some ses- 


sions are also planned at the Mapes 
hotel. 





Truckers Seek Increased 


L.T.L. Rates in Missouri 


The Public Service Commission of 
Missouri has scheduled a hearing for 
April 21 on an application of 27 motor 
carriers to increase intrastate less-truck- 
load class rates for shipments weighing 
less than 2,000 pounds and to change the 
present Missouri minimum charge rule 
to provide for the collection of an addi- 
tional charge of $1.50 on single ship- 
ments of less-truckload freight. 

The case was docketed by the state 
commission as No. T-12,107. Specifically, 
the petitioners request the following: 

“(1) Increase all less-than-truckload 
class rates applicable to shipments 
weighing 2,000 pounds or less thirty 
cents (30 cents). 

“(2) Cancel the present minimum 
charge rule and provide the following 
in lieu thereof: 

“The minimum charge for a single 
shipment of less-truckload freight from 
one consignee on one bill of lading shall 
be: 

“For 100 pounds at the rate appli- 
cable plus an additional charge of $1.50.” 

The petitioners said minimum rates 
and charges on less-truckload freight 
prescribed by the state commission in 
October, 1954, and February, 1955 (T.W., 
Feb. 12, p. 62), would not provide suffi- 
cient revenue to cover the cost of han- 
dling such shipments. As a result of 
those minimum charges, the petitioners 
continued, they were “in dire need of 
additional revenue to perform an ade- 
quate transportation service.’ They 
added that, subsequent to the orders of 
the commission, they found themselves 
“faced with an additional labor cost, 
which in some instances results in labor 
increases amounting to 90 per cent.” 
The petitioners also said that their op- 
erating costs had increased in most cate- 
gories and that they were in need of 
relief. 

They asked that the proposed rates be 
made applicable to all motor carriers 
operating in Missouri insofar as they 
were engaged in intrastate operations. 


DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION 






Transport Equipment Takes 
24 of 31 Tax Certificates 


The Office of Defense Mobilization, in 
the two-week period February 2 
through March 9, issued 31 certificates 
of necessity for accelerated tax amorti- 
zation. Of the 31 certificates, 24 were 
for railroad or river transportation. 

The three largest certificates were for 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chi- 
cago, railroad diesel locomotives, $11,- 
707,780, with 55 per cent allowed for 
accelerated tax amortization; Southern 
Railway Co., Washington, D.C., railroad 
freight cars, $10,350,000, with 85 per cent 
allowed, and Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
Omaha, Neb., railroad freight cars, $7,- 
750,500, with 85 per cent allowed. 
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Under the revenue act of 1950, the pe- 
riod permitted for depreciation for tax 
purposes by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, usually varying up to 25 years, is 
shortened to five years for such portion 
of the new investments as the O.D.M. 
may determine as dedicated to national 
defense purposes. 





Air Force Traffic Offices 


The U.S. Air Force has announced the 
establishment of four district traffic of- 
fices to control the movement of cargo 
and personnel under emergency condi- 
tions and to provide technical transpor- 
tation and traffic management services. 

The offices will be located at Olmsted 
Air Force Base, Pennsylvania; Tinker 
Air Force Base, Oklahoma; Norton Air 
Force Base, California; and Robins Air 
Force Base, Georgia. The Olmsted office 
opened March 15 and all are scheduled 
to be in operation by fall. 

The announcement commented that 
the Air Force moved more than a half 
million tons of supplies and equipments 
monthly, and continued: 

“The new offices will introduce new 
efficiencies and economies into the man- 
agement of this traffic and, at the same 
time, will establish the necessary pro- 
cedures to avoid congestion of highways, 
railroads, waterways, and terminals in 
the continental United States caused by 
the shipment of Air Force’s material 
during emergency periods.” 





Air Force Transport Sessions 


Four meetings for the discussion of 
moving passengers and household goods 
have been scheduled by the Department 
of the Air Force. Visual aids will be 
utilized in the lectures. The schedule 
follows: Offutt Air Force Base, Nebras- 
ka, April 18 to 20; Washington, D.C., 
May 9 to 11; Randolph Air Force Base, 
Texas, May 23 to 25; and McClellan Air 
Force Base, California, June 6 to 8. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD NEWS 







Airworthiness of Air Force 
Marketed Planes Is Limited 


Following a recent announcement that 
the Air Force contemplated sale of a 
number of surplus “Fairchild C-82 
packet” airplanes, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Department of the Air 
Force announced March 17, that the 
C-82 packets, at the present time, and 
except for limited special purposes not 
for compensation or hire, were eligible 
for certification as “airworthy” in ac- 
cordance with C.A.B. regulations only in 
the transport category, and that the 
packets did not now meet the require- 
ments of the transport category of mili- 
tary operating weights. 

“The extent of the modification neces- 
sary to permit certification of the C-82 
packet for economical civilian use are 
presently unknown but they may be sub- 
stantial and costly,” the C.A.B.-Depart- 
ment of Air Forces announcement said. 


“Prospective purchasers, it is assumed, 
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will be aware of this fact, and undoubt- 
edly will have plans for modifying these 
aircraft to meet the transport category 
requirements at economically feasible 
operating weights. 

“As a matter of precaution to them- 
selves, however, such prospective pur- 
chasers are urged to consult the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the agency 
responsible for insuring that certification 
requirements are met, as to the general 
feasibility of their plans for meeting 
these requirements prior to committing 
themselves to purchase these airplanes 
for US. civilian use. The board stated 
that it did not contemplate issuing any 
waivers of the transport category require- 
ments in connection with the certifica- 
tion of these aircraft.” 





National Airlines ‘Copter Plan 


National Airlines has announced that 
it has filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board an application for authority to 
begin “non-subsidized” helicopter service 
within a 100-mile radius of Newport 
News, Va. National asked the C.A.B. to 
grant it an exemption from the certificate 
requirements of the Civil aeronautics act 
so as to permit it to begin helicopter 
service between Norfolk, Newport News 
and Richmond, Va., by May 1. Among 
other points it would serve, if granted 
such authority, National said, were Ports- 
mouth, Virginia Beach, Fort Eustis, Old 
Point Comfort, Cape Charles, Yorktown 
and Petersburg, Va. 


FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD NEWS 





Maritime Labor Problems 
Stressed by Morse; Studies 
Seek Means to Cut Costs 


Strong emphasis on labor questions 
affecting the maritime industry was 
given by Clarence G. Morse, newly- 
designated chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board, in an address at 
Savannah, Ga., on March 19. 


Mr. Morse spoke at the fifth annual 
regional conference of the Propeller Club 
of the United States, South Atlantic Re- 
gion, at the General Oglethorpe hotel. 

He disclosed that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration was making studies in six 
areas, and among them were “means 
of increasing production of longshore 
labor by greater use of mechanization 
and improved packaging,” and “reduc- 
tion of voyage costs by reducing, where 
possible, overtime and manning require- 
ments.” 

Of the six subjects under study Mr. 
Morse said that although they were not 
new, “I believe the time is now ripe to 
place some of them into effect.” 


Studies Detailed 


The other studies which he mentioned 
were: Reduction or elimination of Pan- 
ama Canal tolls; “more effective regula- 
tion” by the I.C.C. of competitive rates 
of the several types of carriers in line 
with the declaration of policy under the 
transportation act of 1940; improving 
the efficiency of operations respecting 


improved cargo feeding costs, mainte- 
nance and repair costs; and wider use 
of roll-on-roll-off vessels. 

Asserting that there was a wide area 
where management and labor should 
cooperate in reducing freight costs, Mr. 
Morse said: 

“The greatest area where savings can 
be effected is in labor costs, because that 
is the area encompassing the greatest 
share of the aggregate cost. A recent 
study was made by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research 
Council, of the cost of bringing to sea- 
board, loading, transporting, discharg- 
ing and distributing a representative 
general cargo on a foreign voyage. This 
study shows that of all direct labor 
costs, that is, labor costs for receipt and 
storage, loading, voyage, discharge, and 
receipt and handling, the largest single 
item of direct labor cost was incurred in 
the American loading operation (40.1 per 
cent) the voyage accounted for 15.5 per 
cent, the foreign discharge accounted 
for 14.5 per cent and the balance was 
for the labor costs at inland points of 
origin and distribution. This situation 
can be improved. It is inconceivable to 
me that a country as mechanically and 
cost conscious as is ours cannot lick this 
problem.” 


Other Areas of Study 


Mr. Morse mentioned four points upon 
which he said he would enlarge in the 
future. He said: 

“We who are interested in the mari- 
time shipping industry must face up to 
some hard economic facts of life. First- 
ly, our coastwise and intercoastal trades 
are in dire straits and urgently in need 
of new ideas and new means of combat- 
ting the inroads of rail and truck com- 
petition. We need the wholehearted 
cooperation of seafaring labor, longshore 
labor and management in reducing the 
cost of moving freight by water from one 
port to another port. Without such co- 
operation, the coastwise and intercoastal 
operators will vanish from the scene. 

“Secondly, we must establish and 
maintain a business climate of such 
nature that management will commence 
promptly an orderly program of ship- 
building and replacement to break the 
log jam of block obsolescence which 
confronts us in the mid 1960’s. In this 
area, reaffirmance by the Congress of 
the principle of parity for operating- 
differential subsidies, as defined in the 
1936 act, is most desirable. Renewed 
recognition of the need for fair and 
stable rates in the offshore trades and 
competitive rates as between rail, truck 
and water carriers in the domestic trades 
is a must. Establishment of construc- 
tion subsidy rates which will be final and 
not subject to second guessing by G.A.O. 
or the courts can be achieved by cooper- 
ation of all interested parties. 


“Thirdly, we must establish and main- 
tain stabilized freight rates at a level 
which will give not only maximum op- 
portunity for continued growth in the 
volume and value of our export and 
import trade but also reasonable oppor- 
tunity for steamship lines to earn a fair 
profit plus depreciation on the greater 
capital investment in the new ships 
which will be going into service... . 


“Fourthly, management and labor must 
realize that the government is not in- 
clined to pay out unlimited amounts of 
money for operating-differential sub- 
sidy. On the contrary, some means must 
be devised to reduce the subsidy cost to 
the government and still provide to sea- 
going personnel a fair American scale 
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of wages, fair working conditions and 
fair living conditions, and to manage- 
ment an opportunity to compete with 
foreign flag competitors at a parity as 
to costs of operation. 


West Coast Experiment Cited 


“We note with real interest recent 
newspaper comments of an experiment 
on the Pacific coast where the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific has signed a con- 
tract calling for a 3l-man crew on the 
S.S. Tonsina, as compared with the 
usual 37 or 38 crew manning require- 
ment. We believe that the experiment 
is, in principle, a healthy forward step 
toward solving a very serious situation. 
Indeed, we feel the time has arrived for 
labor, management and government to 
reappraise the entire problem of cost of 
operation of American flag vessels and 
come up with a realistic, workable and 
eminently fair solution to all concerned.” 

Mr. Morse said that although the 
F.M.B., in his view, was instructed by 
Congress to look with favor on shipping 
conference operations, the act did not 
give unfettered freedom to steamship 
conferences, but provided a reasonable 
degree of supervision by the maritime 
board in making rates, rules and prac- 
tices. He commented: 

“TI am sure that the effect of the 
Federal Maritime Board’s influence in 
this direction will be to stabilize rates 
in foreign trade and to increase the 
ability of the American merchant ma- 
rine to pay its way and to increase its 
share of the American import and ex- 
port business.” 


Phase of Concern 

Mr. Morse, in referring to the change 
in the lumber situation, told of a con- 
versation with a west coast lumberman 
as follows: 

“He pointed out that for many years 
there had been a historic spread—some 
$8 to $9 per thousand board feet, as a 
matter of fact—between the rail and 
water rates for lumber from the Pacific 
northwest to the Atlantic coast. In late 
years, the timber cutting area moved 
gradually inland and south from Puget 
Sound, with the result that the cost 
of milled lumber at tidewater ports has 
become $2 to $3 per 1,000 BM feet greater 
than the cost at inland rail points. This 
fact effectively reduced the historic 
spread of from $8 to $9 per 1,000 to 
about $6 per 1,000. More recently came 
an increase in intercoastal water rates 
which further reduced the spread by 
about $3. The result? a tremendous 
shrinkage in the area about the Atlantic 
terminal ports where lumber, moving 
by water, could be profitably marketed. 

“In previous years, this same lumber 
could be sold on a competitive basis hun- 
dreds of miles inland from the Atlan- 
tic coast. That is not now the case, The 
market area has shrunk, the volume 
moving by water through the Panama 
Canal has shrunk, the revenue to the 
Atlantic coast ports has diminished. 
I cite this to show that port people must 
be constantly on their toes, for their 
business chances come and go with the 
economic tides. But I also want to 
mention this example as the sort of 
thing that has affected a very impor- 
tant part of our deep-sea shipping—the 
domestic coastwise and _ intercoastal 
trades. This is a phase of our over-all 
maritime potential with which the Mari- 
time Administration and the Federal 
Maritime Board are deeply concerned.” 
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Guill Calls Merchant Marine 


Public Relations Rating Low 


Ben H. Guill, member of the Federal 
Maritime Board, said in an address 
March 15 that management and labor 
of the maritime industry “have done the 
poorest job of public and congressional 
relations” of any group receiving a fed- 
eral subsidy. 

Speaking before the Washington 
Chapter of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association at the Willard ho- 
tel, Washington, D.C., Mr. Guill said 
that “only in the coastal states, and in 
most cases, within the port areas of 
these states, do people really know what 
the American merchant marine means to 
their economy and safety.” He con- 
tinued: 

“Maritime labor is a direct beneficiary 
of our subsidy laws, and labor has not 
shown any great demonstration in their 
willingness to cooperate with manage- 
ment in giving birth to any ideas or 
suggested solution to the problem. . 


“All groups concerned seem to keep 
silent about the basic fact that the 
American people are footing a large part 
of the maritime bill. The public, above 
all, has a right a know just what they 
are getting for the tax dollars that go 
into maritime subsidies.” 


Mr. Guill, who was appointed to the 
board on January 5, in commenting on 
his lack of familiarity with some phases 
of the board’s activities said: 


“T am one of the millions who have 
read about a labor leader who suppos- 
edly controls the shipping industry on 
the west coast and Hawaii, and of the 
efforts of the United States Government 
to support him.” 


Morse Designated Chairman 
Of Federal Maritime Board 


Clarence G. Morse, of San Francisco, 
Calif., was sworn in March 18 as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Maritime Board by 
Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks. 

Mr. Morse was 
nominated by 
President Eisen- 
hower on March 4 
and confirmed by 
the Senate on 
March 14 (T.W., 
March 19, p. 67). 
The President also 
designated Mr. 
Morse as chairman 
of the F.M.B., which 
makes him ez offi- 
cio administrator 
of the Maritime Administration. Mr. 
Morse had served as general counsel of 
the F.M.B. since June 14, 1954. He suc- 
ceeds Louis S. Rothschild for a term 
ending June 30, 1956. Mr. Rothschild re- 
cently took over the post of Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation. 


Cc. G. Morse 


Cotton Rate Hearings Delayed 


Notice of postponement of hearings 
in a series of proceedings involving com- 
plaints of ocean rates on cotton has been 
issued by Chief Examiner G. O. Basham, 
of the Federal Maritime Board. Hear- 
ings scheduled for New York, N.Y., on 
March 30, were postponed, at the request 


of counsel for all but one of the re- 
spondents, until May 24. Hearings will 
be in Room 705, 45 Broadway, in the 
following cases: 


No. 726, Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. v. States 
Marine Corporation of Delaware, et al.; 
No. 732, H. Kempner v. Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., et al.; No. 735, Same v. 
Same; No. 734, Galveston Cotton Co. v. 
Same, and No. 735, Texas Cotton In- 
dustries v. Same. 





Amendments to Essential 
Ocean Trade Routes Made 


The acting maritime administrator 
has given notice in the Federal Register 
for March 17 that, after considering 
comments on the essentiality and United 
States-flag service requirements of ocean 
trade routes as published in the Register 
on January 6 and January 11, he has 
ordered that the following amendments 
be published: 

“1. Trade Route No. 21—U.S. Gulf/U.K. 
and Continent should be amended by 
the addition of one sentence to the last 
paragraph thereof, thereby causing said 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“It is found that the C-2 type ships 
now operated on this route are suitable 
and efficient ships for operation of trade 
route No. 21 and that 26 to 30 freighters 


of this type are required :to provide 
adequate U.S.-flag service. The present 
VC-AP2 type and C-1 type ships are 
suitable for interim operation. 

“2. Trade Route No. 22—U.S. Gulf/Far 
East should be amended so that the 
penultimate paragraph will read as fol- 
lows: 

“It is determined that the United 
States-flag sailing requirements for the 
route are as follows: 

“Sailing: Monthly: U.S. Gulf/Far East, 
9 to 11; U.S. Gulf/Indonesia-Malaya, 
1 to 2, as an extension of U.S. Gulf/Far 
East sailings. 

“It is found that of the United States- 
flag liner sailings listed above, 5 to 8 
sailings per month are required from 
United States Gulf ports direct to the 
Far East, and the remaining regularly 
scheduled United States-flag freighter 
sailings which serve trade route No. 22 
in part and which supplement the direct: 
trade route No. 22 liner service are 
needed to fill out the United States- 
flag service and provide overall adequacy 
of United States-flag liner operations 
on this route. 


“With respect to trade route Nos. 1, 
2, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15-A, 15-B, 18, 19, 24 
and 31, the acting maritime administrator 
has determined that the findings as 
published in the Federal Register issues 
of January 6, 1955 (20 F.R. 163) and 
January 11, 1955 (20 F.R. 254) shall 
stand unchanged.” 
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MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 
prosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 


lations of motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 

ines and regulations thereunder, appear 
elow. 





Alabama northern district, middle di- 
vision, at Birmingham. Bowman Trans- 
portation, Inc., East Gadsden, Ala., was 
fined $1,250 and Ralph M. Bowman was 
fined $300 on February 25, in a criminal 
proceeding, following their pleas of 
guilty to an information charging the 
corporation with failing to require 
drivers to keep proper daily logs, with 
failing to require vehicle condition re- 
ports, and with failing to report accidents 
to the Commission, and charging Mr. 
Bowman, president of the ,corporation, 
with aiding and abetting the violations 
with respect to failing to require the 
drivers to keep proper logs. On March 
8, in the same court, in a civil proceed- 
ing, Bowman Transportation was en- 
joined and restrained from performing 
certain specified operations beyond the 
scope of its certificate. 

* x x 


Louisiana eastern district, New Orleans 
division, at New Orleans. Nick J. Chris- 
tiana, New Orleans was fined $550 
March 10 following his plea of nolo 
contendere to an information charging 
him, a private carrier, with failing to 
have on file doctors’ certificates for cer- 
tain drivers and with permitting and 


requiring drivers to operate vehicles in 
excess of the maximum daily hours pre- 
scribed by the Commission. The fine 
was paid. 

* * ae 


New Mexico district at Albuquerque. 
Joe Wimberly, Albuquerque, was fined 
$200 February 9 following his plea of 
guilty to an information charging him 
with falsification of driver’s logs. The 
defendant was required to pay $100 
while payment of the remaining $100 
Was suspended and the defendant was 
placed on probation. 

K 7” * 


Maryland district at Baltimore. Smith 
& Smith Motor Lines, Prince Georges 
County, Md., was fined $280 March 10 
following its plea of guilty to an infor- 
mation charging it with failing to re- 
quire its drivers to keep drivers’ daily 
logs and with failing to report a report- 
able accident to the Commission. The 
fine and costs were required to be paid. 


* * * 


Texas western district, El Paso division, 
at El Paso. Mrs. Annie Ford, and Howard 
Ford, doing business as Rocky Ford Mov- 
ing Vans, Midland, Tex., were fined $250, 
and L. E. Cunningham, Thomas Elliott 
and T. C. Ward, were fined $50 each 
March 14 following their respective pleas 
of guilty to separate information charg- 
ing them with violations of Part II of the 
interstate commerce act. The fines were 
paid. The defendants, Mrs. Annie Ford 
and Howard Ford, doing business as 
Rocky Ford Moving Vans, a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle, were charged with 
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permitting or requiring drivers in their 
employ to drive and operate motor vehi- 
cles in excess of the maximum daily driv- 
ing time; with failing to require drivers in 
their employ to make and keep drivers’ 
daily logs; with failing to report excess 
hours of driving; and with failing to re- 
quire drivers in their employ to make 
and keep drivers’ daily logs in the form 
and manner prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. The other defendants, all drivers 
in the employ of the carrier, were 
charged with failing to make and keep 
drivers’ daily logs in the form and man- 
ner prescribed. 
* . = 


Texas western district, El Paso divi- 
sion, at El Paso. On March 14, Lane 
Brothers Trucking Co., of San Angelo, 
Tex., was fined $500 following its plea 
of guilty to an information charging 
violations. The fine was paid. The de- 
fendant was charged with operating as 
a common carrier of property for com- 
pensation without there being in force a 
certificate or other operating authority 
issued by the Commission authorizing 
the particular operations described in 
the information; with requiring and per- 
mitting certain of its drivers to drive 
vehicles without their having been physi- 
cally examined by a licensed doctor of 
medicine or osteopathy; and with failing 
to require drivers in its employ to make 
and keep drivers’ daily logs. 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 
Regulation of Common Carriers 


Cases Recently Decided by 

State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 


Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 





District Court of Appeal, Second Dis- 
trict, Division 3, California. 


Action against trucker and highway 
permit carrier for injuries to person 
and property resulting from alleged 
negligent operation of motor truck and 
semitrailer on public highway. The Su- 
perior Court, Los Angeles County, Al- 
fred E. Paonessa, J., entered default 
judgment against trucker and judgment 
of nonsuit for carrier, and plaintiff 
appealed from judgment of nonsuit. The 
District Court of Appeal, Vallee, J., 
held that, where, under evidence status 
other than that of employer-employe 
could not be found as between defen- 
dant without disregarding or rebutting 
presumption of trucker’s innocence of 
crime and obedience of law, and trucker, 
if an employe, was acting within course 
of his employment at time of accident, 
inference that trucker was carrier’s em- 
ploye was enough to compel denial of 
carrier’s motion for nonsuit. 

Reversed. 


If, in action for injuries to persons 
and property allegedly resulting from 
negligent operation of motor truck and 
semitrailer on public highway, there was 
any evidence from which jury reason- 
ably could have found that one defen- 
dant, as truck operator, was acting as 
other defendant’s employe, motion for 





judgment of nonsuit as to other de- 
fendant should have been denied. 

Trucker could haul legally on his own 
behalf as independent contractor, rather 
than as employe of radial highway com- 
mon carrier, only if trucker possessed 
valid permit or other type of operating 
authority to act as the highway carrier. 
Public Utilities Code, Secs. 1061-1073, 
3501-3545, 3631, 3632, 3802, 3804. 

Person is presumed to be innocent of 
crime or wrong and to have obeyed the 
law. Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 1963, subds. 
1, 33. : 

Presumption that one is innocent of 
crime or wrong and has obeyed law 
is evidence and, if not controverted, 
requires trier of fact to find in accord- 
ance therewith. Public Utilities Code, 
Secs. 1061-1073, 3501-3545, 3631, 3632,3802, 
3804. 

It would be presumed that trucker, 
who had not been issued permit or 
other operating authority to act as truck 
carrier of any type, in transporting 
property at time of collision with third 
party was innocent of crime and was 
obeying the law, and, therefore, such 
presumption was evidence that trucker 
was not acting as an independent con- 
tractor but was acting as employe of 
highway permit carrier. Code Civ. Proc. 
Sec. 1963, subds. 1, 33; Public Utilities 
Code, Secs. 1061-1073, 3501-3545, 3631, 
3632, 3802, 3804. 

Where, under evidence in action 
against trucker and highway permit 
carrier, for injuries to person and prop- 
erty resulting from alleged negligent 
operation of truck and semitrailer on 
public highway, status other than that 
of employer-employe could not be found 
as between defendants without disre- 
garding or rebutting presumption of 
trucker’s innocence of crime and obedi- 
ence of law, and trucker, if an employe, 
was acting within course of his employ- 
ment at time of accident inference that 
trucker was carrier’s employe was 
enough to compel denial of carrier’s 
motion for nonsuit. Code Civ Proc. Sec. 
1963 subhds. 1, 33; Public Utilities Code, 


Secs. 1061-1073, 3501-3545, 3631, 3632, 
3802, 3804. (Alford v. Bello, 278 P. 2d 
962). 


* * * 


Supreme Court of Utah 


Proceeding on certiorari to review 
order of Public Service Commission re- 
voking operating permit of motor car- 
rier. The Supreme Court, Jones, Dis- 
trict Judge, held that purchase of part 
of stock of motor carrier by another 
motor carrier without permission of Pub- 
lic Service Commission, in violation of 
statute, and operation thereafter of 
freight department by purchasing car- 
rier constituted good cause for revoca- 
tion of purchased carrier’s certificate: 

Order affirmed. 

Purchase of part of stock of motor 
carrier by another motor carrier with- 
out permission of Public Service Com- 
mission, in violation of statute and oper- 
ation thereafter of freight depart- 
ment by purchasing carrier, constituted 
a good cause for revocation of purchased 
carrier’s certificate by Commission. 


U.C.A. 1953, 54-4-29, 54-4-30, 54-6-4, 
54-6-20. 
Constitutional provision for  inter- 


change of freight by common carriers 
was not applicable in Public Service 
Commission’s proceedings to revoke mo- 
tor carrier’s operating certificate for 
“interline” operations after purchase of 
part of stock of carrier by another car- 
rier without permission by Public Service 
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Commission and operation thereafter of 
freight department by purchasing car- 
rier. Cons. art. 12, Sec. 12; U.C.A. 1953. 
54-4-29, 54-4-30, 54-6-4, 54-6-20. 

Evidence did not support contention 
that revocation of motor carrier’s oper- 
ating permit was result of anger and 
desire for retribution on part of Public 
Service Commission resulting from re- 
versal of prior decision of Commission 
affecting motor carrier which had pur- 
chased stock, without permission of Com- 
mission, in carrier affected by revoca- 
tion order. (Provo Transfer & Storage 
Co. v. Public Service Com’n., 278 P. 2d 
985). 


* * * 


United States Court of Claims. 


Action by carrier against United States 
for difference between amount it has 
been paid for carriage of certain ammu- 
nition and amount claimed by it. The 
Court of Claims, Whitaker, J., held that, 
where 20-millimeter gun had been de- 
scribed in applicable tariff as a cannon 
and had been so regarded by the General 
Accounting Office and by the Army and 
Navy prior to shipments of ammunition 
involved, rate applicable for truckload 
shipment of such ammunition should 
have been 75 per cent of first class rate 
under ammunition designation pertain- 
ing to cannon ammunition rather than 
lower rate pertaining to small arm cart- 
ridges. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 

Where 20-milimeter gun had not only 
been described in applicable tariff as a 
cannon but had been so regarded by the 
General Accounting Office and by the 
Army and Navy prior to certain ship- 
ments of ammunition for such gun, rate 
applicable for truckload shipment of such 
ammunition should have been 175 per 
cent of first-class rate under designation 
pertaining to cannon ammunition rather 
than lower rate pertaining to small arm 
cartridges. (W. T. Cowan, Inc. v. United 
States, 127 F.Supp. 550). 


United States District Court, D. South 
Dakota, Central Division. 


Action by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enjoin truck owner from oper- 
ating as a motor carrier in interstate 
commerce wholly within one state until 
issuance by Commission of certificate of 
public convenience and necessity author- 
izing such activity. The District Court, 
Michelson, J., held that interstate com- 
merce act conferred jurisdiction on In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to deter- 
mine whether truck operator had right to 
carry on operations without certificate 
of public necessity and convenience is- 
sued by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and District Court would not dis- 
regard action and orders of Commission 
denying truck operator’s application and 
make its own determination of operator’s 
rights to transport goods in interstate 
commerce. 

Injunction granted. 


Interstate commerce act conferred 
jurisdiction on Interstate Commerce 
Commission to determine whether truck 
operator had right to carry on operations 
without certificate of public necessity 
and convenience and District Court, in 
Commission’s action to enjoin operations 
of truck operator, would not disregard 
action and orders of Commission in de- 
nying truck operator’s application and 
make its own determination of operator’s 
rights to transport goods in interstate 
commerce. Interstate Commerce Act, 
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Secs. 206(a) (1), 222(b); 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 306(a) (1), 322(b). 

If order of Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission denied the truck operator rights 
o which he was entitled, remedy was 
available to truck operator under pro- 
ceedings as provided by law, but not in 
defense to action by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enforce their or- 
der. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
17(9), 206(a) (1); 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 17(9), 
306(a) (1); 28 U.S.C.A. Sec. 2325. 

Order of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission denying truck operator’s petition 
for reconsideration of order denying 
operator permit to carry interstate com- 
merce goods solely within one state, not- 
withstanding he possessed certificate is- 
sued by state in question, was final de- 
termination against truck operator in 
proceedings before Commission, and was 
binding on operator until set aside on 
review as provided by statute for such 
reviewable orders. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 17(9), 206(a) (1); 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 17(9), 306(a) (1); 28 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
2325. 

Action by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enjoin truck operator from 
transporting goods in interstate com- 
merce solely within one state until issu- 
ance of certificate of public necessity and 
convenience by Interstate Commerce 
Commission could not be converted by 
operator into direct attack on validity of 
order of Commission. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 222(b); 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
322(b). (Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Cowan, 127 F.Supp. 247). 


* * * 


United States Court of Claims 


Action by carrier to recover the dif- 
ference between land-grant freight rates 
paid on coal delivered by rail to the de- 
fendant between the years 1942 to 1945 
and inclusive and the same rates com- 
puted without benefit of land-grant de- 
ductions. The United States Court of 
Appeals, Laramore, J., held that circum- 
stances did not require a land-grant car- 
rier to bill the government at land-grant 
rates for the coal on the ground that the 
“point of origin” of the shipment, as 
used in federal land-grant equalization 
agreement, was a town and not the mine. 
; Judgment in accordance with the opin- 
ion. 

A disputed term or phrase in a con- 
tract should be given a meaning which 
will effectuate the dominant purpose of 
the contract. 


Where shipments of coal originated at 
@ mine outside a town served by both 
land-grant and non-land-grant railroads 
and only means of transportation avail- 
able to shipper from the mine was by 
@ non-land-grant railroad, physical im- 
possibility of shipping the coal by the 
land-grant road from the actual point of 
origin did not require a land-grant car- 
rier to bill the government at land- 
grant rates for the coal on the ground 
that the “point of origin” of the ship- 
ment as used in federal land-grant 
equalization agreement was the town 
and not the mine. 


Where shipments of coal did not origi- 
nate in a town served by both land- 
grant and non-land-grant roads but at a 
mine outside the town where the only 
means of transportation was by non- 
land-grant railroad, the government was 
not entitled to rely on the town as being 
the point of origin of the shipment so 
as to entitle it to the lower rates in fed- 
eral land-grant equalization agreement 
in view that failure of government offi- 


cials for a long period of time to discon- 
tinue ordering coal from the mine and to 
concentrate all such orders at other mine 
at which reduced rates were applicable 
could not have been due to the fact that 
they supposed they were entitled to the 
same freight rates on shipments from 
both mines. 

Federal land-grant equalization agree- 
ments are construed most strictly in 
favor of the government, and parties to 
the agreement, are required to equalize 
their freight rates, whenever there is 
any possibility that the government as 
a shipper, can ship its property over 
land-grant route. (Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co. v. United States, 
127 F.Supp 545). 


* * * 


United States Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit. 


Railroad’s action for declaratory judg- 
ment construing contract and for in- 
junction restraining shipper from prose- 
cuting rate case before Florida Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commission. The 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida, William J. 
Barker, J., dismissed complaint, and rail- 
road appealed. The Court of Appeals, 
Holmes, Circuit Judge, held that contract 
whereby railroad promised to adjust rates 
and shipper promised to attempt to 
obtain dismissal of rate case contem- 
plated that railroad should adjust rates 
both on inbound sugar cane and on 
outbound products, rather than on in- 
bound cane alone as contended by ship- 
per, and where railroad made adjust- 
ment on both rates shipper could be 
required to comply with contract and to 
refrain from reopening rate case. 

Reversed and remanded. (Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co. v. United States 
Sugar Corp. 218 F.2d 426). 


* * * 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 


Department of Motor Transportation 
granted common truck certificate to 
applicant. The Circuit Court, Franklin 
County, Wm. B. Ardery, J., upheld the 
award. Protesting carriers appealed. The 
Court of Appeals, Cullen, C., held that 
right to render interchange service is 
merely an incident of a certificate to 
render common carrier service between 
designated points, that applicant need 
not prove specifically convenience and 
necessity for interchange service, and 
that where no other carrier showed that 
rendering such interchange — service 
would adversely affect its interests, De- 
partment of Motor Transportation was 
justified in not restricting applicant’s 
certificate. 

Judgment affirmed. 


Right to render interchange service is 
merely an incident of a certifiate to 
render common carrier service between 
designated points and that fact may be 
considered to be a matter of common 
knowledge. 

Applicant for common carrier certifi- 
cate is not required to prove convenience 
and necessity for interchange service to 
receive right to provide such service with 
his common carrier certificate. 

If, in a proceeding on an application 
for a common carrier truck certificate, a 
protesting carrier makes an affirmative 
showing that the rendering of inter- 
change service by the applicant will ad- 
versely affect its interests, then the ap- 
plicant may be required to produce some 
evidence to support a grant of the right 
to render such service, but the burden 
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is upon the protesting carrier to show 
why the restriction should be imposed. 

In proceeding on application to De- 
partment of Motor Transportation for 
common carrier truck certificate, ques- 
tion presented by objection to granting 
of interchange rights is not whether in- 
terchange rights shall be granted affirm- 
atively in the certificate, but whether 
the certificate shall be restricted against 
interchange service. KRS _ 281.630(7), 
281.631. 


In proceeding on application for com- 
mon carrier truck certificate, where pro- 
testing carriers did not show they had 
interests that would be adversely affected 
by rendering of interchange service by 
applicant, Department of Motor Trans- 
portation was justified in not restricting 
applicant’s certificate against inter- 
change service. KRS 281.630 (7), 281.631. 

In proceeding on application before 
Department of Motor Transportation for 
Common carrier truck certificate, evi- 
dence of a need for certain local service 
was sufficient to warrant inclusion of 
this service in certificate granted. (Ger- 
mann Bros. Motor Transportation v. 
Flora, 274 S. W. 2d 797). 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 


Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 


right, 1947, by est Publishing Company. 





United States District Court, E.D. Penn- 
sylvania. 


Suit in admiralty by charterer against 
owner of steamship and cargo claimant 
to recover freight and demurrage. On 
exceptive allegations, the District Court, 
Kirkpatrick, Chief Judge, held that pay- 
ment by cargo claimant of amount due 
for freight less brokerage fees into regis- 
try of court for payment in court’s dis- 
cretion to either owner or charterer ex- 
tinguished to such extent liability of 
cargo claimant to owner or charterer. 

Exceptive allegations sustained except 
as to specified portion of libelant’s 
claim. 

A court takes judicial notice of its own 
record. 


The United States District Court may 
properly consider the record of proceed- 
ings involving substantially the same 
parties in District Court for another 
district, where the main issue is res 
judicata and case turns upon the scope 
and effect of such prior proceedings. 

Where owner of steamship brought 
suit in admiralty for freight against 
charterer in personam and against cargo 
in rem and cargo claimant deposited 
amount due for freight in registry of 
court, District Court acquired jurisdic- 
tion over cause of action in rem as fully 
as if cargo had been seized within juris- 
diction of court. 

Decree based on arbitration award in 
suit in admiralty by owner of steamship 
against charterer in personam and cargo 
in rem, awarding cargo claimant dis- 
patch at both loading and unloading 
ports, necessarily disposed of issue of de- 
lay raised by claim for demurrage in sub- 
sequent libel by charterer against cargo 
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claimant, and such decree was therefore 
res judicata as to item of demurrage. 

Charterer could not recover on claim 
for dead freight based on contention that 
9,000 tons should have been loaded on 
steamship, where charter limited cargo 
to 8,000 tons, 3,000 tons were loaded, and 
charterer did not assert that charter was 
not controlling or plead any matters 
showing that it was not. 

Payment by cargo claimant of amount 
due for freight less brokerage fees into 
registry of court for payment in court’s 
discretion either to owner of steamship 
or charterer extinguished all liability 
of cargo claimant to owner or charterer 
to the extent of such payment, and decree 
relieving claimant of all liability to owner 
or charterer to the extent of stated sum 
thus paid into court was res judicata to 
that extent as to claim for freight as- 
serted in subsequent libel by charterer 
against cargo claimant. 

A libel which sufficiently states claim 
for. money due cannot be dismissed 
merely because respondent has a claim 
against libelant larger than the amount 
claimed in libel. 


Judgment against charterer in favor 
of cargo claimant did not preclude 
recovery by charterer on claim for 
smaller amount against cargo claimant 
for brokerage fees which were not 
involved in the arbitration between 
claimant and charterer which resulted 
in judgment in favor of claimant. 
(Diacon-Zadeh v. Devlet Denizyollari, 
127 F. Supp. 446). 


* * * 


United States District Court, S.D. New 
York. 


Proceeding on libel alleging nondelivery 
of part of cargo. Respondent excepted 
on ground of limitations. The District 
Court, Edelstein, J., held that carrier’s 
alleged misrepresentation that missing 
part» of cargo was on board its vessel 
precluded carrier from relying, in suit, 
which:was brought by libelant who had 
issued negotiable bill of lading in reliance 
upon misrepresentation, for damages for 
nondelivery, on statutory limitations or 
limitation in contract. 


Exception overruled. 


Carrier’s alleged misrepresentation that 
missing part of cargo was on board its 
vessel precluded carrier from relying, in 
suit, which was brought by libelant who 
had issued negotiable bill of lading in 
reliance upon misrepresentation, for 
damages for nondelivery, on statutory 
limitations or limitation in contract. 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 1 et 
seq., 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1301 et seg. (Insur- 
ance Co. of North America v. The S. S 
Exminister, 127 F.Supp. 541). 

* a Pa 


United States Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit. 


Mandamus proceedings to require Fed- 
eral District Judge of District of Mary- 
land, to accept jurisdiction in two suits 
in admiralty transferred to that district 
from Southern District of New York and 
to grant libelants such relief as might 
be proper in the suits. Respondent judge 
filed opinion, 122 F.Supp. 37, which stated 
that proceedings would be dismissed un- 
less libelants desired cuits sent back to 
Southern District of New York. The 
Court of Appeals, Parker, Chief Judge, 
held that the other Federal District 
judge, before whom libels had been 
brought, within period of limitations, for 
failure of vessel to deliver cargo, had 
power, after failure to serve process on 


vessel because it could not be found 
within the district and after expiration 
of limitation period, to transfer the cases 
to respondent’s district, in which vessel 
appeared and was seized under process 
of Federal District Court for such other 
district. 


Petitions granted. 


Federal District Court, before which 
libels were brought, within period of 
limitations, for failure of vessel to de- 
liver cargo, had power, after failure to 
serve process on vessel because it could 
not be found within the district and after 
expiration of limitaton period, to trans- 
fer the cases to another district, in 
which vessel appeared and was seized 
under process of Federal District Court 
for such other district. Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 3(6), 46 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 1303 (6); Admiralty Rules, rule 22, 28 
US.C.A.; 28 US.C.A. Secs. 1404(a), 
1406(a). 
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Judicial Code provisions pertaining to 
change of venue and cure or waiver of 
defects pertaining to venue apply to suits 
in admiralty as well as to other cases. 
28 U.S.C.A. Secs. 1404(a), 1406(a). 

It is proper to institute suit in admi- 
ralty in district in which there is no per- 
son who can be served with process and 
no property which can be seized, if it is 
made to appear that the property which 
can be seized under process therein is 
expected to be within the district short- 
ly, and, then, when suit is so instituted, it 
constitutes bringing of suit within re- 
quirement of limitation period contained 
in Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, even 
though process is not issued until expira- 
tion of the period. Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, Sec. 3(6), 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
1303 (6) . 

Court of Appeals has power to issue 
writ of mandamus in aid of its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. (Internatio-Rotter- 
dam, Inc. v. Thomsen, 218 F.2d 514). 


TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 





House Group Hears I.C.C. Officials 
On Appropriations for Fiscal 1956 


Subcommittee of House Appropriation Committee Given Details of 
Reductions by Bureau of Budget in Funds Requested by I.C.C. as 


Cuts Affected Employment Needs. 


Testimony before the subcommit- 
tee on independent offices of the 
House appropriation committee on 
the budget of the Commission for 
the fiscal year 1956 informed the 
subcommittee that the Commission, 
while reorganizing its work and con- 
solidating bureaus, had no desire to 
“cast out overnight” loyal employes; 
that the Commission had not been 
called on for information in connec- 
tion with the President’s expanded 
highway program, and that continu- 
ance of certain portions of the work 
cf the Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration, to be performed by the I.C.C. 
from now on, was required by statute. 

Representative Thomas, of Texas, 
chairman of the subcommittee, ques- 
tioned members of the Commission, its 
staff, and its managing director on vari- 
ous phases of the Commission’s work, the 
possibility of transfers of employes with- 
in the Commission, and on whether it 
would be feasible to consolidate the work 
of the Commission’s sections of com- 
plaints and certificates. He also asked 
about the status of proceedings pending 
before the Commission. 

The printed hearings were made avail- 
able March 21. The Commission’s testi- 
mony was given on February 11. 

E. F. Hamm, Jr., the Commission’s 


managing director, told the subcommit- 
tee that the Commission had requested 


Reorganization Is Discussed. 


$12,470,000 for the Commission’s activi- 
ties, and $135,000 for the D.T.A. activi- 
ties. He said that the Bureau of the 
Budget had allowed $11,975,000, includ- 
ing $125,000 for the D.T.A. 


Budget Reductions 


Representative Yates, of Illinois, 
wanted to know where the bureau’s cuts 
were made. Mr. Hamm replied that the 
Commission had asked for 55 safety in- 
spectors for the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers and that the Budget Bureau had 
allowed 28. Mr. Hamm said, also, that 
the Commission had asked for 12 em- 
ployes in the Bureau of Inquiry and 
Compliance, and that the bureau had 
recommended eight; that the Commis- 
sion asked 24 employes in the Bureau 
of Accounts, Cost Finding and Valua- 
tion, and was allowed 16. In the section 
of certificates, he said, 15 employes were 
asked and eight allowed, while none of 
the 17 employes asked in the Bureau of 
Complaints had been allowed. 

Mr. Hamm added that the Commis- 
sion asked for 43 employes in the field 
and was allowed seven and that it had 
asked for 29 additional tariff examiners 
but that “they gave us none of those.” 
He said that the three employes each 
asked for the Board of Suspension and 
the Fourth Section Board had been 
granted. 


Mr. Yates wanted to know why the 
Commission needed 29 additional tariff 
examiners. After Mr. Hamm said it was 
felt that an inadequate examination of 
tariffs filed with the Commisison was 
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peing made, E. H. Cox, director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Rates, Tariffs 
1nd Informal Cases told Mr. Yates that 
t was possible that improper rates might 
be charged. He said that the Commission 
prescribed rules and regulations govern- 
ing the form of the tariffs and that 
those rules and regulations were de- 
signed to insure a clear and definite 
statement of the rates and charges “so 
as to avoid ambiguity and doubt as to 
the applicable charge on a given ship- 
ment.” The duties of the tariff exam- 
iners, he explained, was to try to detect 
ambiguities in the statement of charges 
so that they could be taken up with the 
carriers and clarified. 


Need for Tariff Examiners 


In answer to a question, Chairman 
Mitchell said that about 140,000 tariffs 
were filed “last year,” and Mr. Cox said 
that the tariffs ranged from two or three 
pages to 1,000 pages. Asked by Mr. Yates 
if the 29 additional tariff examiners were 
really needed, Mr. Cox replied it was 
thought so in order to do an effective 
job. He said the carriers knew that 
“we are not examining the tariffs and 
they get careless, too.” He added that the 
carrier and the public were charged by 
law with charging and paying no more 
and no less than the rate in the tariffs 
and that if tariffs were ambiguous “some- 
times the proper rate is not being col- 
lected.” 


Reorganization Results 


Mr. Thomas asked the net result of 
reorganization of the Commission’s work 
below the level of the Commissioners— 
that reorganization being the duty of 
the managing director—and Mr. Hamm 
said it was difficult to measure the re- 
sults. He said several consolidations had 
been made and that, through consolida- 
tion an attempt had been made to re- 
duce the number of bureaus, but not to 
take specialized people out of their work. 
He added that the work of the Commis- 
sion’s personnel was rather specialized 
and that it was not easy to transfer 
workers from one bureau to another. 


Mr. Hamm said that work was speeded 
up following consolidations, that new 
procedures were being developed, and 
that he thought speedier ways of han- 
dling the work would be found. He 
added: 


“We have not cut personnel yet. We 
have not fired people as a result of the 
consolidation, but I think—and you may 
recall the statement made some time 
in the past—that the Commission has a 
large and loyal staff that has been serv- 
ing the Commission for many years, and 
I, for one, do not believe that it is cuite 
proper, and I think the Commission feels 
some obligation to those people, to cast 
them out overnight; and we are trying 
to work these consolidations out while 
we continue to do business, and I think 
it will show satisfactory results and will 
improve and speed up the work, at lesser 
cost. I cannot show you any dollar sav- 
ings, actually.” 

Mr. Thomas asked if Mr. Hamm was 
intimating that the Commission had 
people it did not need, and the managing 
director replied: 


“No, not at all. We have this work to 
do, and as a result, we train them and 
reassign them. We set up new lines of 
work, new procedures, and we reassign 
employes, but we cannot do this kind 
of work too fast.” 

Mr. Thomas asked if there was any 
necessity for carrying the Defense Trans- 


port Administration as a separate entity. 
He observed that the D.T.A. had had 
$170,000 last year and that the Bureau 
of the Budget had impounded $12,190 
and that “this year you want $125,000.” 

Commissioner Clarke, who is the D.T.A. 
administrator, said that “our plans are 
to terminate Defense Transport as a 
separate entity as of the end of this 
fiscal year.” He added that arrangements 
had been made with the director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to have 
the functions which had to be performed 
carried on “as a separate function in 
the Bureau of Safety and Service.” 
Thereby, Commissioner Clarke said, “we 
will eliminate some of our housekeeping 
expenses.” 

Mr. Thomas wanted to know what 
there was to be done by the O.D.M. or 
the I.C.C. in that regard which had not 
already been done. Mr. Clarke replied 
that there were two major projects, add- 
ing: 

“First, there is the processing of tax- 
amortization applications. We are still 
receiving applications for tax amortiza- 
tion at the rate of about 50 a month, 
involving a good many millions of dol- 
lars. That work has to be continued. 
Then there are mobilization-planning 
projects which are assigned to us by 
O.D.M. to work out.” 


Mobilization Planning 


Further discussion between the com- 
missioner and Mr. Thomas developed 
that mobilization plans had to be re- 
vised constantly in order that the coun- 
try would be ready for any eventuality. 
Mr. Thomas asked if the commissioner 
did not think the I.C.C. knew more 
about what ought to be done in the 
field of transportation than “O.D.M. will 
know in the next 50 years?” The com- 
missioner replied that “that is true, but 
we are not aware of the international 
situation as far as the defense situation 
is concerned.” 

The commissioner explained that 
O.D.M. propounded questions as to how 
the transportation plant would handle 
a problem under certain conditions and 
added that “we have to come up with 
the necessary answers to those ques- 
tions.” Commissioner Clarke said that 
in that work consultants from industry 
were used almost entirely, most of them 
working without compensation. He said 
that “we have just a few people on the 
staff devoting their full time-to mobili- 
zation planning, but they in turn obtain 
the services from industry to do much 
of the work.” 


Later in the hearing, Representative 
Phillips, of California, wanted to know 
why D.T.A. was not being wound up so 
there would be no request for $135,000. 
Commissioner Clarke explained that 
there were two reasons, adding: 


“In the first place, half of the work, 
roughly speaking, of the Defense Trans- 
port Administration, does not come 
through the defense production act at 
all—the tax amortization work which is 
under the internal revenue act, which 
does not expire. 

“As to that part of our duties, which 
spring from the defense production act, 
we believe that that act will probably 
be continued by Congress, at least we 
have been instructed to plan on that 
basis.” 


Highway Inspections 
In the course of a discussion of the 
Commission’s request for seven additional 
highway inspectors, Representative Evins, 
of Tennessee, asked Chairman Mitchell 
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whether or not members of the Com- 
mission were consulted by General Clay 
in connection with the preparation of 
the President’s highway program. The 
chairman said he did not think so, and 
a little later Mr. Evins made the com- 
ment that “it seems to me that with 
the vast storehouse of experience and 
knowledge and information the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has had, 
you should have been consulted for your 
viewpoint.” 

In connection with the highway in- 
spectors, Mr. Hamm observed that the 
President’s Highway Conference had last 
year recommended that the Commission 
be given 112 safety inspectors, and that, 
with the seven additional inspectors re- 
quested, “this is 28 we are talking about 
now.” 


Increase Explained 


The estimate for 1956 included a 
net increase of $305,000, arrived at 
through an increase of $350,000 in the 
general fund and a decrease of $45,000 
from the current year’s defense trans- 
port activities figure, said Mr. Hamm. 

Of that total, he said, $135,000 was in- 
cluded to cover the: reclassification of 
motor carrier supervisors, and more than 
100 non-hearing examiners. He said that 
the change in classification for super- 
visors came about through a determina- 
tion “of the Commission’s own classifica- 
tion people, following a survey of the 
work that is performed,” resulting in 
setting the standard grades at a higher 
level. He said that the non-hearing ex- 
aminer situation had been created by the 
Civil Service Commission’s upgrading 
the hearing examiner staff, the effect of 
which had been to upset the historical 
and justified balance of grades as be- 
tween the hearing and non-hearing ex- 
aminer staff. 

Mr. Hamm said that a substantial 
portion of the remaining $215,000 of the 
general fund increase was further to 
assist the Commission in carrying on its 
motor carrier enforcement work. He 
added: 

“As you know, this question has been 
brought up each year for the past several 
years. We do not believe that with the 
scope of this responsibility imposed upon 
us and with the tremendous growth in 
number of trucks on the highways, we are 
seriously limited in carrying on our work 
in the field. We feel that our request 
here is a modest one, in view of the size 
of the job....” 


Number of Employes 


Chairman Mitchell, at one point in 
the hearing, said that in 1946 the Com- 
mission had received $8,700,000 and was 
able with that appropriation to employ 
2,058 persons. In 1954, he added, with 
an appropriation of $11,500,000, ‘““we were 
able to employ only 1,870 employes, or a 
difference of 188.” 

In 1948, the chairman said, the Com- 
mission received $10,700,000 and had em- 
ployed 2,248 employes, while in the cur- 
rent year, with $11,500,000, the Commis- 
sion was employing only 1,870. He added 
that “of course that is the story of in- 
flation.” 


At another point, Mr. Thomas, re- 
ferring to a table in the justification 
submitted by the Commission, said that 
$11,682,529 was available for salaries in 
1955, as against $11,979,000; requested for 
1956. He also observed that the table 
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showed that the personnel for 1955 was 
1,911, against 1,946 requested for 1956. 
However, the table as reproduced in the 
printed record of the hearings showed 
the positions requested for 1956 as 1,940. 





Alaska Railroad Is on Way 
To Self-Sustaining Status, 


House Unit Told at Hearing 


The subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Interior and related agen- 
cies of the House appropriations 
committee was told in executive ses- 
sion that the Alaska Railroad had 
made a profit in the fiscal year 1954, 
and that the profit figure for the 
first six months of fiscal 1955 was 
greater than that for the year 1954. 
The printed record of the testimony 
of February 4 was made available 
March 18. 


Frank E. Kalbaugh, general manager 
of the Alaska Railroad, in testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee said that if rev- 
enues continued at “their reasonable 
present level,” the railroad would be self- 
sustaining. 

Answering a question by Representa- 
tive Kirwan, of Ohio, chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Kalbaugh said that 
profits on the operation of the railroad 
for fiscal year 1954 amounted to $719,000 
and that the profit of the railroad for 
the first six months of the current fiscal 
year was $865,000. 

In reporting on March 21 H.R. 5085, 
the bill carrying funds for the Interior 
Department and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the 
House committee on appropriations al- 
lowed the $4,100,000 asked for to com- 
plete rehabilitation of the Seward-Por- 
tage section of the Alaska Railroad. 
However, it reduced by $3,000,000 the 
budget estimate for the construction of 
roads in Alaska, allowing an appropri- 
ation of $4,800,000. The committee said 
that the program as set out in the justi- 
fications was approved, adding that “it is 
believed that it can be handled with the 
amount allowed plus the unobligated 
balance of previously appropriated funds 
which will remain available on June 
30, 1955.” 

The committee also recommended the 
budget estimate of $3,500,000 for the op- 
eration and maintenance of Alaska 
roads, saying that this was the same 
amount as was available during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


Railroad Earnings 


A table in the printed record of the 
hearings showed, for fiscal year 1954, 
that revenues from the rail line (includ- 
ing hotels and restaurants) amounted to 
$19,911,849, and from river boats, $190,- 
723. Expenses of the rail line (including 
hotels and restaurants) amounted to 
$19,029,588, and for river boats, $353,459, 
for total expenses of $19,383,047, leaving 
net earnings of $719,525. 


An estimate for 1955 showed revenues 
of the rail line (including hotels and 
restaurants) of $17,550,000, and for river 
boats, $150,000, for a total of $17,700,000. 
Estimated expenses for the rail line (in- 


cluding hotels and restaurants) for fiscal 
1955 were shown as $15,411,000, and for 
river boats, $315,000, making total esti- 
mated expenses of $15,726,000, and esti- 
mated net earnings of $1,974,000. Esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1956 were the same 
as for 1955. 

Mr. Kirwan wanted to know if, when 
the railroad was completed “that they 
will get something up in Alaska which 
we haven’t had in America since they 
laid the first spike, a reduction in rail- 
road freight rates?” 

Mr. Kalbaugh replied that, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1954, when it became obvious 
that “we were going to make a profit, 
probably beyond what we would need, 
we did reduce freight rates on a large 
number of commodities.” He cited re- 
ductions of 25 per cent in the rate on 
groceries to Fairbanks, and of 13 per 
cent to Anchorage. 


Added Services 


Mr. Kalbaugh added that the railroad 
was being operated on the premise that 
it was there for the development of 
Alaska and that “it should be a self-sus- 
taining operation.” He said that any- 
thing acquired bevond the needs of the 
railroad was put back in the railroad in 
the form of lower freight rates or serv- 
ices to patrons. The most recent service 
he said he could think of was “store- 
door delivery service” without cost to 
the patron of the railroad on less-car- 
load shipments. 


Mr. Kirwan asked, if the requested 
$4,100,000 to complete rehabilitation of 
the railroad from Seward to Portage 
was made available, whether the rail- 
road would be self-sustaining from the 
time of completion, and whether further 
reductions could be made. Mr. Kalbaugh 
replied: 

“Yes, sir; I think we can. Assuming 
that the revenues which the railroad 
receives continued at their reasonable 
present level, and I think they will, I 
see no reason why the railroad should 
not be self-sustaining and, furthermore, 
barring some catastrophe, as you might 
term it, I see no reason why the railroad 
should have to come back to Congress, 
assuming that the present appropria- 
tions are granted.” 


Proposed Sea-Train Service 


Mr. Kalbaugh also said that the In- 
terior Department had had proposals 
from three companies covering “a sea- 
train operation.” He said that the serv- 
ice would provide for a large ship which 
would accommodate about 100 freight 
cars, or an equivalent number of “truck 
vans,” and would operate between north 
Pacific coast ports and either Seward 
or Whittier, connecting with the rail- 
road. 


The witness compared unloading time 
of a smaller ship over a period of five 
days with the “sea-train” unloading in 
a matter of hours, and said that “that 
surely will result in some reduction in 
over-all rates.” He said that regulation 
of the water rates was a matter for the 
Federal Maritime Board and that “if it 
is a combined rail-water arrangement 
here in the states it would probably be 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or possibly by the I.C.C. 
and the Maritime Board together.” 

James W. Huston, director of public 
works in Alaska, had earlier said that 
there was no water competition and that 
the rate on 100 pounds of cement was 
about $3.50 from Seattle to Seward. 


Mr. Kirwan returned to that situation 
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in his questioning of Mr. Kalbaugh and 
said that the $3.50 rate sounded “un- 
believable and fantastic.” 


Road Construction 


A. F. Ghiglione, commissioner of roads 
for Alaska, said that the program was 
planned to continue “the economical 
rate of construction in the territory on 
our three points of policy.” Those points 
he cited as: 

“First, the tying in of isolated com- 
munities to the interconnected system 
of highways; 

“Second, the extension of our high- 
ways into the developing and potential 
areas untapped in the Territory; 

“And, third, the improvement of these 
highways as the traffic warrants.” 

When Mr. Kirwan again referred to 
the rate of $3.50 a hundred-weight 
for cement, Mr. Ghiglione said the 
Alaska Road Commission had solved that 
rate problem. He said that, at the re- 
quest of the road commission, it had 
received about six years ago permission 
to build tank farms, adding that “we 
now buy the asphalt laid down by tank- 
ers in Anchorage at $20 a ton as com- 
pared to the previous $80.” 

Mr. Huston said that $5 million was 
being asked for roads for fiscal 1956, 
and that there was a carryover from 
fiscal 1955 of $11 million, but that, since 
December, two million of that amount 
had been obligated. 





Keep ‘Reserves’ Provision 
In Tax Law, A.T.A. Asks 


The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has asked Congress not to repeal 
the provision for estimated reserves 
in the 1954 Internal Revenue Code, since 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quires companies operating under its 
jurisdiction to maintain such funds. 

In a statement filed with the House 
ways and means committee, the A.T.A. 
said that the I.C.C. required motor car- 
riers to have reserves to cover loss and 
damage claims and employes’ annual bo- 
nuses and vacation pay. The govern- 
ment, under the existing law, “has 
ample opportunity to place safeguards in 
the regulations and limit any irresponsi- 
ble estimates that may be set up as re- 
serves by a taxpayer,” said the A.T.A. 
in its statement. 

“If the Congress decides that this pro- 
vision should be repealed for taxpayers 
generally,” it continued, “we ask that 
consideration be given to retaining it for 
those industries whose accounting pro- 
cedures are regulated and prescribed by 
governmental agencies such as_ the 
I.C.C.” 

Close jurisdiction maintained by the 
I.C.C. over the accounts of the companies 
it regulated “should eliminate any ob- 
jections to the use of reserves” as pro- 
vided under section 462 of the present 
Internal Revenue Code, the A.T.A. said. 
It noted that bills to repeal the reserve 
provision were being considered by the 
House committee. 





Hearing on Hall's Nomination 


Senator Smathers, of Florida, chair- 
man of the surface transportation sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, has 
announced that the subcommittee will 
hold a public hearing March 30 on the 
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nomination of John A. Hall, of California, 
to be Director of Locomotive Inspection 
at the Commission. Mr. Hall is serving 
inder a recess appointment. 

Mr. Hall’s nomination was referred by 
the parent committee to the Smathers 
subcommittee on March 9 because of op- 
position from the standard railroad labor 
organizations, except the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. Mr. Hall repre- 
sented the B.L.E. in Washington from 
July 1, 1952, until he received the recess 
appointment (T.W., March 12, p. 64). 





Government Traffic Control 
By G.S.A. Cited as Saving 
$6 Million on Freight Bills 


Management of the government’s 
civilian traffic in fiscal year 1954 
saved the government more than 
$6 million, according to testimony 
before the subcommittee on inde- 
pendent offices of the House appro- 
priations committee in connection 
with budget estimates for fiscal year 
1956 for the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 


Representative Thomas, of Texas, 
chairman of the subcommittee, asked 
Frank L. Barton, director, traffic man- 
agement division, Federal Supply Service, 
G.S.A., how much the latter thought 
had been saved the government last year. 

After giving the $6 million figure, Mr. 
Barton added that “we list our savings 
by individual items,” and that “we don’t 
estimate them, but take published rates 
that are applicable when we start and 
compare them with what we negotiate 
and list each saving.” ‘Those items gave 
the total he had stated, Mr. Barton said. 

The subcommittee chairman asked how 
the traffic management division operated 
in trying to educate government agencies 
and in discussing tariffs with the rail- 
roads. He added the specific question: 
“Have you threatened any suits?” 

“We have one occasionally, sir, not 
often,” Mr. Barton replied. “We usually 
do most of our work with them by nego- 
tiation. We don’t file many cases with 
the I.C.C., or other regulatory bodies.” 

Asked what cooperation was offered by 
government agencies, Mr. Barton said it 
was “mostly very good.” He added that 
some were less cooperative than others, 
but that “we find that once they come 
to us and we save them money they 
are usually glad to come back.” 

Asked to read into the record a few 
concrete examples of savings, Mr. Barton 
said: 

“On a shipment of six million pounds 
of aluminum the carrier quoted a rate 
of $16.24 a net ton. The negotiated rate 
was $12.71. We saved $10,059 on that 
one.” 

He explained in answer to a question 
that the shipment was from Gregory, 
Tex., to Hammond, Ind. Asked on what 
basis the carrier reduced “list rates,” Mr. 
Barton replied that “the rates were on 
the high side, as I recall, and the car- 
riers brought them more clearly to the 
commercial level.” He added: 


“Under section 22 of the interstate 
commerce act, as you know, a carrier 
may give us a voluntary rate adjust- 
ment. We ask for fair and reasonable 
rates. If they offer us something less 
than that because of competitive con- 





ditions, we of course, under the Comp- 
troller General’s ruling, accept such 
rates. Our policy is to ask only for 
fair and reasonable rates. 

“Going to another example: 416,000 
pounds from New York City to Royce, 
N.J. The applicable rate was 65% cents 
per 100 pounds. The rate was lowered 
to 30 cents.” 

Mr. Barton said the shipper in that 
case was the G.S.A., and then added as 
an example a movement of hospital 
equipment for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, 467,000 pounds, from Royce to 
Cincinnati, O. He said that the rate 
was 22.1 cents a hundredweight and that 
“the new rate was 16.5 cents, a saving 
of $2,615.20.” This, he said, was the 
result either of negotiation with the 
carriers and asking them for rates, “or 
having it done voluntarily.” 
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Asked by Representative Evins, of 
Tennessee, the total savings “for the 
year,” Mr. Barton gave the sum of 
$6,767,007.35. 


At this point Max Medley, G.S.A. 
comptroller, interposed to say: 

“I might point out, too, Mr. Evins, on 
the basis of our past experience on sav- 
ings, the $65,000 increase we are request- 
ing for 1956 would enable us to increase 
savings to $7.6 million.” 

The printed hearings, made available 
March 24, showed that the appropriation 
for traffic management for fiscal year 
1955 was $385,000, and that the amount 
asked for fiscal 1956 was $450,000. 





‘Citizen’ Harry S. Truman Favors Road 


Building Program as Urgently Needed 


Makes Known His Views in Letter to Missouri Senator. Witnesses 


Before Gore Subcommittee on Roads Include Secretary of Commerce 


Weeks and Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey Supporting S. 1160. 


The views of two private citizens 
on the highway needs of the nation 
were made known to a congressional 
committee on March 18. One of the 
citizens was former President Tru- 
man. The other, F. R. Sproule, a 
chemist, of Northville, Mich., traveled 
to Washington, D.C., at his own ex- 
pense to present a plan for financing 
an expanded highway program. 


Mr. Sproule came prepared to testify 
before the roads subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on public works but 
because Senator Byrd, of Virginia, took 
up the greater portion of the morning 
of March 18, Mr. Sproule had to be 
content with filing his prepared state- 
ment with the subcommittee. Mr. Tru- 
man’s views were made known in a letter 
to Senator Symington, of Missouri, who 
read the letter on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Truman said that his interest in 
transportation and communications was 
as lively as it ever was and that he had 
“noted with approval the consideration 
being given the bills pending in the 
Congress to modernize our major high- 
ways within 10 years.” 

He said that every citizen agreed 
with him that the need to bring roads 
and streets up to date was urgent, and 
he added that “the longer we wait, the 
greater the cost will be.” 

Mr. Truman referred to his interest 
in safety on the highways, and after 
saying that the saving of life and limb 
alone would justify the cost of modern- 
izing the road system as quickly as possi- 
ble, added, in part: 

“Of course, it will take a big capital 
outlay to build a modern highway sys- 
tem. Solutions to fiscal problems are 
never easy, but I am sure we can all 
see the wisdom of this investment in 
the future of this great country. It is 
one that will bring immediate dividends 
in the convenience, efficiency and, above 


all, safety to highway travel and trans- 
portation.” 

He concluded his letter by saying that 
the Eighty-fourth Congress would have 
“few better opportunities to advance the 
welfare of the American people than by 
making possible the large scale and 
rapid development of our highway sys- 
tem.” He said he hoped the Congress 
would take advantage of the opportunity. 


Increased Taxes Recommended 


Mr. Sproule asserted that highway 
taxes had advanced about 25 per cent 
since 1941, but that other items, includ- 
ing the cost of building and maintaining 
roads, had doubled. He said that the 
federal gas tax ought to have advanced 
to three cents, instead of the present two 
cents a gallon, and that the weighted 
average of state gasoline taxes should 
be eight and one-half cents a gallon 
instead of five and one-half cents. Car 
licenses and truck and bus licenses, he 
said, should have increased in proportion. 

If that were done, Mr. Sproule said, it 
would produce the $50 billion dollars 
which President Eisenhower had sug- 
gested be added to presently-planned 
expenditures for the next 10 years in 
order to bring a 40,000-mile interstate 
highway system up to modern standards. 

The witness asserted that the only one 
who could pay for better roads was “the 
citizen taxpayer.” 

At another point Mr. Sproule said that 
only an increase in railroad passenger 
fares had enabled the railroads to in- 
stall modern passenger trains. 


He also asserted that truckers, “who 
keep careful records” had found that it 
paid to avoid parallel “free” roads and 
“shell out up to six cents a mile for the 
use of four-lane, divided, controlled- 
access highways such as are planned for 
the entire interstate system.” He added 
that “their cost records prove that good 
roads don’t cost—they pay.” 

He further asserted that the increased 
federal and state gasoline taxes and the 
increased license fees which he recom- 
mended would add $40 a year to the cost 
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of operating the automobile of the aver- 
age citizen. 


“If the federal gas tax rate remains 
abnormally low as at present,” said Mr. 
Sproule at another point, “the trucks 
are given an advantage over the rail- 
roads and other competitors who have 
to pay costs that have risen naturally 
over the years.” 


Mr. Sproule said that the federal gaso- 
line tax should be pegged to the general 
cost index, and he advised the states 
that they should do the same. He also 
said that the highway program should 
be spread over a 15-year period because, 
he asserted, a 10-year program would 
force the cost of road construction up- 
ward. 


Byrd Opposes Administration Bill 


In a lengthy prepared statement, Sen- 
ator Byrd repeated earlier criticisms of 
the administration’s plans for financing 
the expanded highway program. 


He asserted that in the 39 years since 
Congress began appropriating highway 
funds in 1916, with the states furnishing 
matching funds, the states and the fed- 
eral government had spent $90 to $95 
billion for highway construction. He 
added: 


“TI mention these facts simply to in- 
dicate that our present policy is capable 
of producing not only expansion, but also 
improvement in other aspects of the 
problem. 


“It is my own opinion that the pres- 
ent situation does not justify the violent 
departures from fiscal fundamentals and 
our traditional principles of government 
proposed in this administration bill. 


“Senate bill 1160 will, if adopted, 
change drastically the methods of road 
construction, both with state funds and 
with federal funds. The range of impli- 
cations in this legislation is extensive.” 


Among the objections which Senator 
Byrd advanced concerning the admin- 
istration bill was that “it is based upon 
the erroneous conclusion that the inter- 
state system as established bv this bill 
will meet the needs for a period of 32 
years.” He added that “it would dry up 
the gasoline tax for road improvement 
on this system from 1966 to 1987 in order 
to pay the bonds and the interest 
thereon.” 


Reference to the bonds reverted to his 
criticism of the interest cost of the bond 
issue of $20 billion called for by S. 1160. 
He, and other critics of the bill, have 
asserted that the interest cost over the 
proposed 30 years of the life of the bonds 
would be in the neighborhood of $11.5 
billion. 


‘Dual Set of Books’ Seen 


Asserting that the federal corporation 
proposed in S. 1160 would borrow money 
for roads “outside the federal debt 
limit and spend it without regard to 
budgetary control and appropriation pro- 
cedure,” Senator Byrd also said that “the 
proposal is incapable of honest federal 
bookkeeping and accounting.” He said 
that “it contemplates a dual set of 
books.” In one set, he asserted, the 
ordinary operations of government sub- 
ject to debt, budgetary and appropria- 
tion control would be disclosed and that 
“in the other the extraordinary func- 
tions of the government, as set forth in 
this legislation, with special privileges to 





evade sound financing requirements, will 
be concealed.” 

After setting out an opinion by John 
H. Simms, chief of the Senate legisla- 
tive counsel, to the effect that a future 
Congress could make changes which 
might adversely affect those with vested 
rights, and an opinion of Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell that a financ- 
ing arrangement such as proposed in the 
bill had never been used by the federal 
government, and adding further objec- 
tions of his own, Senator Byrd said: 

“In conclusion, I want to express my 
support of a sound pay-as-you-go plan 
of road improvement. The request has 
frequently been made by the governors 
of the states that the two-cent gaso- 
line tax be repealed. This is certainly 
one way greatly to promote the road 
program. Should it be repealed, and the 
present federal aid to states be contin- 
ued, amounting to $525 million a year 
over the period of the life of this pro- 
gram, there should be a far greater sum 
available for road improvement than 
under the plan proposed in this bill 

“A continued direct appropriation of 
$525 million annually out of the federal 
treasury, and the reimposition by the 
states of the two-cent gasoline tax, if 
removed by the federal government, will 
bring in an additional revenue of $39 
billion to the states during the 32-year 
period if the estimates of the President’s 
Advisory Committee are correct.” 


Secretary Weeks Returns 


Secretary of Commerce Weeks, at the 
request of the subcommittee, returned 
to the stand on March 16. 

In answer to a question by Senator 
Symington, Mr. Weeks repeated his pre- 
vious assertion, that the bonds to be 
issued by the proposed highway corpo- 
ration would not be a contingent liability 
of the United States. He said that the 
purchaser of the corporation’s bonds 
would be on notice that all he had for 
security was the pledge of the govern- 
ment to allocate the two-cent gasoline 
tax, together with what he had called 
the “hedge”—i.e., the privilege the cor- 
poration would have to borrow up to 
not more than $5 billion from the treas- 
ury to pay interest. 

Asked who would own the corporation, 
Mr. Weeks replied that he did not know 
since no stock would be issued. He 
agreed to later suggestions that buyers 
would prefer ordinary government bonds 
backed by the government rather than 
“these unique government securities.” 


In discussion with Senators Syming- 
ton, and Bush, of Connecticut, it was 
developed that the directors might be 
changed with a change of administra- 
tion, and that they would serve at the 
pleasure of the President. Senator Gore 
commented that “this is a policy alien 
to policies we had in creating other 
government corporations.” 

John Harper, president of the Harper 
Oil Co., Long Island City, N.Y., a petro- 
leum marketer, objected to S. 1160 on the 
ground that, while recognizing the need 
to modernize important highways, “this 
bill would have us wheel about and place 
the entire burden of supporting an ex- 
panded road program squarely on the 
shoulders of a single group—the high- 
way users.” 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
on March 22, told the subcommittee that 
“we all agree on the need for an ex- 
panded highway program,” and that 
“the question is how best to finance it.” 
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Among other things Secretary Hum- 
phrey said that one of the reasons he 
favored the road program was that “it 
does not interfere with the long-term 
objectives of reducing federal expendi- 
tures and reducing general taxes.” 

He likened the gasoline tax in a “pay- 
as-you-go basis” to tolls, or taxes on the 
weight of vehicles, or the number of 
axles, saying it was measuring tolls by 
consumption of motor vehicle fuel. He 
added that “this is a practical way of 
doing it.” He also said he would not 
object to an increase in the federal gas- 
oline tax to finance the program. 

The Secretary said that if the pro- 
gram could not be on a “pay-as-you-go 
basis” and borrowing was necessary, 
“then that borrowing should not involve 
a pledge of the general revenues of the 
United States Government.” He said it 
should rather rely on “specific user taxes, 
in the last analysis, for servicing the 
bonds and for their security.” 

He expressed the view that, although 
it might cost somewhat more to issue 
the bonds through the highway corpo- 
ration rather than by use of public debt 
obligations, he thought “it is worth it,” 
adding that it provided a semi-automatic 
way of paying off the debt over specific 
periods. If the bonds carried a higher 
rate of interest, the Secretary said, “that 
very fact may give them wider distribu- 
tion of ownership by real investors and 
require less use of bank credit.” 

Secretary Humphrey said that as fed- 
eral expenditures were further cut the 
highway program could be handled 
“without inflationary effects,” and he 
also observed that he was responsible 
for supervision of the borrowing pro- 
gram. In that way, he said, “the borrow- 
ing of money can be harmonized with 
government fiscal, monetary and debt 
management policy.” 





Congress Sets Cut-Off Date 


For Reorganization Plans 


On a motion by Senator McClellan, 
of Arkansas, the Senate, March 22, con- 
curred in House amendments to H.R. 
2576, a bill to extend the time for the 
transmission to Congress of plans for re- 
organization of government departments 
developed by the Hoover Commission. 
That action cleared the bill for the Presi- 
dent’s signature, and made June 1, 1957, 
as the date before which plans might 
be transmitted. 

Representative McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, explaining the action which 
was to be taken by the House in setting 
June 1, 1957, as the cut-off date, said: 


“The reorganization bil] as it passed 
the House allows the President three 
years to submit reorganization plans in 
reference to the executive branch of the 
government. The Senate amended it 
and made it two years. The purpose of 
this amendment is to make it two years 
and two months, the reason being that 
the law will expire in the month of April, 
1957. That is rather short. We felt 
that two months would be advisable, 
making the time expire on June 1, 1957, 
instead of April.” 


Funds for Highway Hearings 


The Senate, on March 18, by agreeing 
to S. Res. 70, authorized its public works 
committee to spend up to $100,000 to en- 
able it to hold hearings at various 
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yoints throughout the country on high- 
way bills now before Congress. 

Senator Chavez, chairman of the com- 
nittee, had announced that he thought 
‘hat, because of the amount of money 
nvolved in the plans for highway con- 
struction, there should be hearings out- 
side of the nation’s capital (T.W., March 
19, p. 64). 





Shipyard Employment Below 
Minimum Set by M.A., Says 


Maritime Union Executive 


Employment in American ship- 
yards was 30,000 below the 36,000 
minimum which the Maritime Ad- 
ministration had said was necessary 
to maintain a nucleus of skilled 
workers to make possible expanded 
operations in an emergency, accord- 
ing to testimony, March 22, before 
a subcommittee on unemployment 
of the Senate committee on labor 
and public welfare as it continued 
hearings on the causes of unem- 
ployment in various industries (T.W., 
March 19, p. 62). 


The witness was Andrew Pettis, vice- 
president, Independent Union of Mari- 
time and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, C.I.O., who asserted that, on 
January 1, 1955, only 13 ocean-going 
ships and tankers and one Great Lakes 
bulk carrier were on order in US. ship- 
yards. He compared that with what he 
said was seven times the amount of ton- 
nage on order in yards outside the 
United States. 

Senator Neely, of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said that he 
had been surprised to learn that “the 
taxpayers of this countrv have furnished 
the money that is building a great many 
of the tankers that are carrying the 
residual oil in here to destroy the coal 
industry of my state.” 

Mr. Pettis replied: 

“Not only that, Senator, but you will 
find that counterpart funds and other 
funds of the United States have rehabili- 
tated the shipyards of foreign nations 
that have built those tankers.” 

Mr. Pettis asserted that, as of March 1, 
the total ocean-going vessels under con- 
struction in private American shipyards 
offered employment for only 5,200 work- 
ers. It was here that he said that this 
was 30,000 fewer workers than the M.A. 
had said were necessary as a nucleus 
for expanding operations. 





Senate Asked to Restore 
P.O. Transport Funds Cut 


Among the items which Charles R. 
Hook, Jr., Acting Postmaster General, 
asked that the Senate appropriations 
committee restore in H.R. 4876, passed 
by the House on March 15, with re- 
ductions totaling $69,000,000, was a cut 
of $27,241,000 in the requested funds for 
trans, ortation. 

Mr. Hook said that that reduction in 
the transportation funds could “only re- 
sult in deterioration of the _ service 
in view of the steadily increasing volume 
of mail to be transported.” 


“From this appropriation,” Mr. Hook 


added, “is paid the cost of every form 
of non-local transportation used by the 
postal service, including railroads, steam- 
ships, airlines and highway carriers. 


“We feel that it is most important 
that this reduction be restored to the 
appropriation for the following reasons: 

“(1) The type of service that we 
render the patron is dependent upon the 
rapidity of transportation. We cannot 
expedite delivery of a letter at its point 
of destination unless there is a similar 
expeditious handling in the transporta- 
tion facilities. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, we use railway post offices in 
trains, short-haul truck service, feeder 
airlines, highway post offices and other 
means wherever the service can be ex- 
pedited without increasing unduly the 
cost of the postal service. Without 
adequate funds we would have to utilize 
slower and less frequent means of trans- 
porting the mail with resultant delays 
in delivery. 

“(2) We also have the common prob- 
lem in transportation that contracts re- 
newed are at consistently increasing 
rates. New messenger service, star and 
truck route contracts must be increased 
because higher rates are required to 
meet the operator’s rising costs. We are 
likewise being called upon to make up- 
ward adjustments in present contracts. 
These increases are mandatory under 
the law if we are to retain the services 
of the contractors.” 





House Senate Groups Favor 
Permanent Local Air Rights 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, and a subcommittee 
of the companion Senate committee, 
have reported favorably on legislation 
designed to give the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authority to grant permanent cer- 
tificates to local air carriers now oper- 
ating under temporary authority. The 
bills reported, however, differ in their 
provisions. 

The House committee on March 22 
reported favorably H.R. 2225, with 
amendments. The bill as reported would 
add a subsection (3) to section 401(e) 
of the civil aeronautics act to provide 
permanent certification if a carrier filed 
an application within 120 days after 
enactment of the bill showing it had 
been furnishing local or feeder service 
since the date of enactment. The board 
would be required to grant the permanent 
authority unless it found that the serv- 
ice of the carrier for that period was 
inadequate and inefficient. 


Senate Subcommittee Action 

The subcommittee on aviation of the 
Senate committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, on March 23, after an 
executive meeting, reported favorably, 
to the parent committee, with amend- 
ments, S. 651, also a bill to provide per- 
manent certification for local air car- 
riers. 

The subcommittee’s amendments in- 
cluded a provision requiring a showing 
that the carrier had provided service 
since January 1, 1953, instead of since 
enactment of the bill. As in the case 
of the House bill, the C.A.B. would issue 
the certificate unless it found service 
had been inadequate. However, the 
period of time would be “since the date 
of last certification,” in lieu of the period 
since enactment of the bill as originally 
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proposed in S. 651, and as contained in 
the bill reported to the House. 

A proviso was also added by the sub- 
committee that “the board in issuing a 
certificate is empowered to limit the 
duration of the certificate as to not over 
one-half of the intermediate points 
named therein which points it finds have 
generated insufficient traffic to warrant 
a finding that the public convenience 
and necessity requires permanent certi- 
fication at such time.” 

The Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce must act on the 
subcommittee’s recommendations before 
the bill is reported to the Senate. 





Air, Maritime Subsidy Cuts 
Unchanged as House Passes 


Supplemental Money Bill 


In debate on the floor of the 
House, March 18, on H.R. 4903, mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1955, Representative 
Preston, of Georgia, chairman of the 
subcommittee on appropriations for 
the Commerce Department, called 
attention to the reductions made in 
amounts proposed for maritime and 
air subsidies. 

The House passed the bill without 


change in those items (T.W., March 
19, p. 66). 


He said that the operating-differential 
subsidy figure had been reduced from 
$60 million to $35 million, and that the 
amount proposed for subsidies to air 
carriers, $15.2 million, had been cut to 
$5 million. 

In connection with the cut in the air 
subsidy funds, Mr. Preston said that the 
committee was not “perfectly satisfied.” 
He said he had discussed the matter at 
length with the chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and had assured the 
chairman that “when they were able to 
produce the facts for the committee we 
would certainly be bound by what the 
facts revealed, and we would make the 
funds available.” He said that if his 
group had cut the funds too much there 
would be time “between now and the 
time the matter is considered in the 
Senate and the time the conference 
committee meets, to correct that action, 
and the committee would want to do 
that.” 


The Senate committee on appropria- 
tions began its hearings on the bill on 
March 21. 


Maritime Subsidy Discussed 


Later Representative Tollefson, of 
Washington, ranking minority member 
of the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, asked if there was any question 
that the entire $60 million was a “valid 
and just obligation on the part of the 
federal government.” Mr. Preston re- 


plied that “it must be admitted that 
that is true.’ When Mr. Tollefson asked 
if it was the intention of the committee 
to leave the balance of the $60 million 
due and owing until the next fiscal year, 
Mr. Preston said that the action of the 
Senate could not be foreseen. He said, 
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again, that this was a matter which 
would go to conference. After that, he 
said, if there was still a deficiency, the 
Maritime Board could seek another ap- 
propriation. 

Representative Thomas, of Texas, also 
asserted that as long as language in the 
appropriation bill specifically reiterated 
that the Maritime Administration had 
authority to commit the United States 
government to “long-term contracts by 
subsidies,” there was a valid debt and 
that “you are going to have to pay it.” 
He added that, if the matter were al- 
lowed to drag beyond the due date, “you 
will find you will get a ruling from the 
General Accounting Office that perhaps 
you not only owe them money, but in- 
terest on it.” 


Air Mail Pay Bill Among 
Small Number of Measures 


Introduced in Congress 


Among new bills introduced in the 
Senate is one dealing with the fixing 
of air mail rights by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, empowering the board 
to fix different rates for different 
carriers, or classes of carriers, or 
different classes of service, includ- 
ing different operational or geo- 
graphical divisions of an air carrier. 


The bill, S. 1462, was introduced by 
Senator Schoeppel, of Kansas, for him- 
self and for Senators Payne of Maine, 
and Bible, of Nevada. It is similar to 
S. 3426, introduced in the Eighty-third 
Congress by the late Senator McCarran. 

Another bill introduced in the Senate 
is S. 1492, by Senator Ellender, of Loui- 
siana, by request, to amend section 
216(c) of the interstate commerce act 
to require the establishment by motor 
carriers of reasonable through routes 
and joint rates, charges and classifica- 
tions. 


House Measures 

In the House, Representative Cheno- 
weth, of Colorado, introduced H.R. 5048, 
a bill to exempt from the tax on the 
transportation of property transporta- 
tion beginning and ending within the 
boundaries of a farm, and the transpor- 
tation of farm products (including live- 
stock) from the producing farm to 
market or to a place of storage or con- 
ditioning pending sale or removal for 
sale. 

H.R. 5033, introduced by Representa- 
tive Cooley, of North Carolina, would 
amend section 203 of the interstate com- 
merce act to provide that in certain 
cases leaf tobacco should not be con- 
sidered an agricultural commodity for 
the purpose of the exemption for motor 
carriers under section 203(b) (6). 

H.R. 5001, introduced by Representa- 
tive Huddleston, of Alabama, and H.R. 
5062, introduced by Representative Fraz- 
ier, of Tennessee, are bills to prohibit 
the transportation of obscene matters in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Repre- 
sentative Roosevelt, of California, intro- 
duced H.R. 5038, to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of 
employes and travelers upon railroads by 
limiting the hours of service of employes 
thereon,” approved March 4, 1907. The 
bill is similar to others already intro- 


duced in the House (T.W., March 12, p. 
62, March 19, p. 64). 

Four identical bills to amend the rail- 
road retirement act of 1937, as amended, 
and the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance act, were introduced as follows: 
H.R. 5039, by Representative Roosevelt; 
H.R. 5104, by Representative Springer, 
of Illinois; H.R. 5148 by Mrs. Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, and H.R. 5149, by Rep- 
resentative Dollinger, of New York. 

Representative Boggs, of Louisiana, in- 
troduced H.R. 5109, a bill to amend the 
ship mortgage act of 1920 so as to fa- 
cilitate marine mortgage transactions by 
eliminating certain procedural difficul- 
ties arising under the act, and to make 
preferred marine mortgages available 
on all towboats. 

A bill to amend the fair labor stand- 
ards act of 1938 to establish a $1.25 mini- 
mum hourly wage was introduced by 
Mrs. Green, of Oregon. 





Foreign-Flag Ship Transfer 
‘Pairing’ Cases Set at 18 


Representative Bonner, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House merchant 
marine and fisheries committee, made 
public March 17 a letter from Walter C. 
Ford, deputy maritime administrator, 
Maritime Administration concerning a 
practice where the owner of one vessel 
makes a commitment not to transfer 
that vessel to foreign registry on pay- 
ment of a fee by another single-vessel 
owner making such a transfer, in compli- 
ance with a Federal Maritime Board 
regulation requiring operation under 
American flag of one ship for each ship 
registered under foreign flag. 
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In an interview with Trarric WORLD in 
December, Louis S. Rothschild, then Mar- 
itime Administrator, explained how such 
a procedure would work. 


If one such operator agreed to keep his 
ship under the American flag, for a fee, 
while the second single-ship owner ap- 
plied for permission to transfer his ship, 
this transfer was permitted, Mr. Roths- 
child said. He likened the procedure to 
the “pairing” of votes in Congress (T.W., 
Dec. 18, p. 27). 

Mr. Ford said that while the Maritime 
Administration did not believe it neces- 
sary or advisable to be concerned with 
private arrangements made as between 
owners of vessels, it was aware of the 
fact that a number of owners of ves- 
sels committed for retention under 
American flag did request and receive 
from unaffiliated owners of vessels trans- 
ferred, sums of money in varying 
amounts as compensation for the sub- 
mission of such letter of commitment. 

As to subsidiary or affiliated com- 
panies jointly involved in these transfers 
and retention commitments, it was as- 
sumed that no such payments were 
made, Mr. Ford said. 





Transport of Obscene Matter 


The Senate committee on the judiciary 
reported, on March 16, without amend- 
ment, S. 599, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of obscene matter in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and recom- 
mended its passage. The committee ob- 
served that the language of the bill was 
identical with that of S. 10, Eighty-third 
Congress, which passed the Senate on 
February 25, 1953. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 





Rail ‘Quick Assets’ Dropped 5.1 Per Cent 
In 1954, Says I.C.C. Statistical Bureau 


In ‘Monthly Comment,’ Bureau Reports on Rail Operating Averages, 
Traffic by Type of Rate, Increases in Pipeline Revenue, and Other 


Transport Statistics. 


For the Class I line-haul railways 
as a whole “quick assets” decreased 
from $1,834.4 million on December 
31, 1953, to $1,740.0 million on De- 
cember 31, 1954, or 5.1 per cent, ac- 
cording to the “Monthly Comment 
on Transportation Statistics,” pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics. The comment, dated March 18, 
was issued as information not con- 
sidered or adopted by the Commis- 
sion. 


Tables in the bureau’s report showed 
for the Class I lines, by district or re- 


Decrease in Available Rail Income Shown. 


gion, the amount of the rails’ cash and 
temporary cash investments, called 
“quick assets,” and the net corporate 
working capital, including and exclud- 
ing materials and supplies as of De- 
cember 31, 1954, and 1953. 


Referring to the decrease in “quick 
assets” as of December 31, 1954, the bu- 
reau said that this net decrease of about 
$94.4 million for all roads was the sum 
of decreases of $44.8 million in the East- 
ern District, $15.0 million in the South- 
ern Region, and $48.6 million in the 
Western District, and an increase of 
$13.9 million in the Pocahontas Region. 

“As of December 31, 1954,” the bureau 
continued, “the ‘quick assets’ of Class I 
roads as a whole were sufficient to cover 
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97.2 per cent of the total current liabili- 
ties. The corresponding percentage one 
year earlier was 84.3. The coverage ratio 
was substantially higher in all areas at 
the close of 1954, than one year earlier.” 

Net corporate working capital (total 
current assets less total current liabili- 
ties) for Class I roads as a whole, ac- 
cording to the report, increased from 
$1,444.5 million on December 31, 1953, to 
$1,507.3 million on the corresponding 
date in 1954, or 4.3 per cent. Increases 
in this net occurred in each of the terri- 
tories except the Western District, 
which showed a decrease of 3.2 per cent, 
the bureau said. 

“Excluding material and_ supplies,” 
continued the bureau, “the net working 
capital for the roads as a whole in- 
creased from $604.7 million on December 
31, 1953, to $809.2 million in 1954, or 
33.8 per cent. The material and supplies 
account for all roads combined decreased 
from $839.9 million on December 31, 
1953, to $698.0 million on the same date 
in 1954, or 16.9 per cent.” 


Railway Fixed Charges 


Another bureau table showed, for the 
years 1954 and 1953, by districts or 
regions, the amount of “income avail- 
able for fixed charges” and “fixed 
charges” reported by Class I line-haul 
railways together with a ratio showing 
the coverage of fixed charges. 

“For the roads as a whole,” said the 
bureau, “the available income decreased 
from $1,356.1 million in 1953, to $1,099.2 
million in 1954, or 189 per cent, and 
the fixed charges decreased from $404.8 
million to $388.8 million or only 3.9 per 
cent. In consequence, the ratio of in- 
come to fixed charges, commonly re- 
ferred to as the fixed charge coverage, 
decreased from 3.35 in 1953, to 2.83 in 
1954. In each of the territories the 
coverage ratio was somewhat lower in 
1954, than in 1953. The Pocahontas Re- 
gion shows the highest ratios in both 
years and the Eastern District the low- 
est. 


“For all Class I roads combined the 
1954 income available for fixed charges 
($1,099.2 million) was the smallest 
amount for any year since 1949, when 
$900.7 million was reported. In that 
earlier year the fixed charges totaled 
$421.4 million and the coverage ratio was 
2.14 as compared with 2.83 in 1954.” 


Similar data were shown in a table 
for 38 large railroads—those with operat- 
ing revenues higher than $50 million in 
1954. The bureau said these 38 carriers 
reported 85.5 per cent of the total income 
available for fixed charges of all Class 
I roads in 1954, and 842 per cent of 
the total fixed charges. 


Rail Operating Averages 

Selected freight-train and passenger- 
train operating averages for the years 
1954, 1953, and 1952, were shown in a 
bureau table. The bureau said that the 
volume of freight traffic as measured in 
revenue ton-miles in 1954, was 9.4 per 
cent below that for 1953, with a result- 
ing decrease of about 10 per cent in 
freight traffic density (net ton-miles a 
mile of road a day). Passenger traffic as 
measured in passenger-miles decreased 
7.6 per cent, it said. 


Traffic by Type of Rate 
The bureau referred to an analysis 
of the distribution of revenue from rail 
carload traffic by type of rate for the 
year 1950, as contained in the monthly 
comment of January, 1952 (T.W., Jan. 
19, 1952, p. 64). It said that a similar 


analysis for the year 1953, “shows very 
little change.” 

“As before,” the bureau continued, 
“the data have been tabulated from the 
one per cent carload waybill sample of 
traffic terminated by Class I railroads 
and are distributed according to the 
type of rate as reported by these 
carriers. 

“In 1953, about 11 per cent of the 
total revenue was produced by traffic 
moving on intrastate rates. Intrastate 
revenue as a per cent of total revenue 
from intraterritorial traffic ranged from 
15 per cent for Official and Western 
Trunk Line to 30 per cent in South- 
western Territory, with 26 and 28 per 
cent, respectively, for Southern and 
Mountain-Pacific. This distribution does 
not differ significantly from that de- 
termined for 1950. 

“. .. In the country as a whole, traffic 
moved on commodity rates accounted 
for 79 per cent of the total revenue, and 
class, exception, and other rates for 5, 
13, and 3 per cent, respectively. The 
distribution by territories are confined 
to intraterritorial traffic. Here also 
there is substantial agreement with the 
1950 data, although there appears to be 
a significant reduction in the percentage 
of revenue produced by traffic moving 
on exceptions in Official Territory from 
20 to 17 per cent with a corresponding 
increase from 72 to 75 per cent in the 
revenue produced by traffic moving on 
commodity rates.” 


Railway Express Agency 

“Charges for transportation” made by 
the Railway Express Agency in the year 
1954, amounted to $367.8 million as com- 
pared with $391.7 million in 1953, or a 
decrease of 6.1 per cent, the bureau said. 
The agency’s miles of line covered as of 
December 31, 1954, were 175,889 for the 
railways and 150,431 for other lines, it 
said. 

Oil Pipeline Revenue 


The bureau said that transportation 
revenue of large oil pipline companies 
subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction 
increased 4.3 per cent in 1954, over 1953, 
and that traffic volume was up 2.4 per 
cent. In comparison with 1946, it said, 
the carriers’ 1954 revenues were up 108.5 
per cent and traffic volume increased 71.8 
per cent. 

The 1954 figures on oil pipelines repre- 
sented “all-time peaks,” the bureau said. 


“The marked postwar expansion in oil 
pipeline operations,” it said, “is indicated 
by the fact that in each of the eight 
years, 1947-1954, the volume of traffic 
and the revenues reported to this Com- 
mission were higher than in the peak war 
year 1944. 


“However, these increases in traffic 
and revenue are attributable in part to a 
considerable expansion of the pipeline 
network. The number of reporting lines 
increased from 44 in 1946, to 64 in 1954, 
or by 45.5 per cent. In consequence, the 
average revenue and average number of 
barrels of oil per company increased by 
only 43.3 per cent and 18.1 per cent, 
respectively. 

“All oil pipeline companies subject to 
the jurisdiction of the I.C.C. reported a 
total of 111,615 miles of line operated 
(both trunk and gathering) at the close 
of the year 1944, as compared with 133,- 
900 miles on December 31, 1953, or an 
increase of 20.0 per cent. Mileage figures 
for 1954, are not yet available.” 

The bureau said that in an item ap- 
pearing in its monthly comment for 
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February (T.W., Feb. 19, p. 68), regard- 
ing nonpriority air mail and other air 
traffic, the Civil Aeronautics Board item 
“U.S. Mail Letter,” was used and desig- 
nated “All letter air mail including non- 
priority.” 

“Despite the existence in the C.A.B. 
data of an item ‘U.S. Mail—Parcel 
Post,’” continued the bureau, “. . . the 
item shown includes domestic parcel post 
ton-miles also. Inadvertently, this fact 
was not explained. Post Office Depart- 
ment data indicate that parcel post ac- 
counted for about 40 per cent of the do- 
mestic aid mail ton-miles in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953, and it is be- 
lieved the per cent was not less in fiscal 
1954. Thus, the comparison in the com- 
ment table of ‘nonpriority mail’ with 
total letter air mail (both domestic) was 
actually a comparison of nonpriority 
mail with total air mail. The extent of 
the understatement of the importance of 
nonpriority mail in terms of total letter 
air mail is indicated by the percentage 
parcel post is of the total. However, air 
parcel post takes somewhat higher rates 
than does first class surface letter mail 
(three cents an ounce).” 





Canadian Loadings Running 
2.7 Per Cent Above 1954 


Loading of revenue freight by the 
principal Canadian railways amounted 
to 67,505 cars in the closing eight-day 
period of February and brought the total 
of carloadings for the first two months 
of this year to 553,672, an increase of 
2.7 per cent over the corresponding 
period of last year when 539,042 cars 
were loaded, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 


The board said that iron and steel 
pig, blooms and ingots, non-ferrous ores 
and concentrates, logs, posts, poles and 
piling, lumber, timber and plywood, and 
miscellaneous carload commodities were 
carried in increased volume in the two- 
month period but that fewer cars were 
required for shipments of coal, cement 
and other forest products. Cars received 
from connections rose 7.8 per cent from 
235,671 to 254,087. 


For the month of February, 268,004 
cars were loaded as compared with 272,- 
691 cars in 1954 and receipts from con- 
nections numbered 124,554 against 119,- 
038, according to the bureau. 

Carloadings in the last eight days of 
February this year, the bureau said, 
were one per cent less than for the same 
period of last year. Cars received from 
connections increased 6.3 per cent from 
30,298 to 32,205. In the eastern division, 
loadings amounted to 46,334 cars, up 
05 per cent from 46,125, while in the 
western district loadings dropped 3.8 
per cent from 21,977 to 21,171. 





Rail Passenger Revenues 


Passenger revenues, other than com- 
mutation, of Class I steam railways, 
exclusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, totaled $31,744,616 in coaches and 
$17,059,378 in parlor and sleeping cars 
for Novemeber, 1954, as against $34,616, 
873 in coaches and $19,073 502 in parlor 
and sleeping cars for November, 1953, 
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decreases of 8.3 per cent in coaches and 
10.6 pey cent in parlor and sleeping cars, 
according to a compilation by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, of passenger traffic sta- 
tistics, other than commutation, state- 
ment M-250. 

For the 11 months ended with Novem- 
ber, 1954, passenger revenues amounted 
to $399,467,929 in coaches and $210,795,848 
in parlor and sleeping cars, as compared 
with $434,293,864 in coaches and $247,987, 
183 in parlor and sleeping cars, for the 
corresponding period of Novemeber, 1953 
decreases of 8 per cent in coaches and 
15 per cent in parlor and sleeping cars. 





Deliveries of New Rail Cars 
Totaled 2,422 in February 


Deliveries of new domestic freight cars 
in February, 1955, totaled 2,422 compared 
with 2,008 in January and 3,974 in Feb- 
ruary, 1954, according to a joint an- 
nouncement of the American Railway 
Car Institute and the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Orders for 2,699 freight cars were 
placed in February. Freight cars on or- 
der as of March 1, 1955, totaled 18,663 
compared with 18,395 on February 1. A 
breakdown by types of cars ordered and 
delivered in February and of cars on 
order as of March 1 follows: 


Month of Mar. 1, 1955 





February On Order & 

Ordered Delivered Unde'ivered 
Box—Plain ... 490 1,473 9,812 
Box—Auto ......... 200 —_— 200 
Flat 300 118 964 
Gondola . 125 118 1,481 
| Re i 201 1,396 
Cov. Hopper ...... ; 58 153 789 
So Se 102 40 1,632 
ea 300 —_ 300 
Tank .. 990 269 1,659 
IDS ss puiccncsieccens 125 162 


5 ds iediebene 2,422 18,663 

Car Builders 782 1,882 8,415 
Railroad and Private 

Car Line Shops.... 1,908 540 10,248 


221 New Locomotive Units 
Installed; 455 on Order 


Class I railroads in the first two 
months of 1955 installed in service 221 
new locomotive units, all of which were 
diesel-electric, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced. 

Of the total, the A.A.R. said, 121 loco- 
motive units were installed in January 
and 100 in February. In the first two 
months of 1954, the railroads installed 
239 locomotive units, of which all were 
diesel-electric 


Class I railroads on March 1, 1955, 
had 455 new locomotive units on order. 
These included 445 diesel-electric and 
10 electric units. On March 1, 1954, the 
railroads had 521 new locomotive units 
on order, the A.A.R. said, of which 
diesel-electric totaled 496, electric 10, 
and gas turbine-electric 15. 


Freight Car Supply Report 


U.S. railroads reported an average 


daily surplus of 43,104 freight cars and 
an average daily shortage of 1,396 freight 
cars for the week ended March 12, as 
compared with a surplus of 46,370 cars 
and a shortage of 1,262 cars, on an 
average: daily basis, for the week ended 





March 5, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The total surplus for the week ended 
March 12 was made up as follows: Plain 
box, 3,507; auto box, 16; gondola, 5,096; 
hopper, 28,588 (includes 881 covered) ; 
stock, 2,549; refrigerator, 2,478; flat, 289, 
and miscellaneous, 608. The shortage 
for that week consisted of 1,225 plain box 
cars, 114 auto box, and 57 miscellaneous. 


Great Lakes Oil Shipments 
For 1954 Off 11 Per cent 


Petroleum shipments on the Great 
Lakes in 1954 fell to 14,900,551 net tons, 
equal to 105,675,460 barrels, or a drop of 
more than 11 per cent from 1953, the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, Cleveland, O., 
reported. 

This decrease resulted from the first 
season’s operations of the new Lake- 
head pipeline which carries Canadian- 
produced crude petroleum from Superior, 
Wisconsin to Sarnia, Ontario, accord- 
ing to Oliver T. Burnham, vice-president 
of the association. Tankers formerly 
moved the crude from Superior, he said. 

It was pointed out that petroleum 
shipments passing through the Soo locks 
last year dropped to 637,998 barrels from 
3,329,144 barrels the previous year, a de- 
cline of 81 per cent. 
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Santa Fe Begins Laying 


Continuous Welded Rail 


The Santa Fe Railway, about March 
21, became the first American railroad 
to use a new electric flash method for 
fabricating continuous welded rail when 
it began work on welding 27 miles of 
rail for relaying a stretch of its main 
line between Rosario and Bernalillo, 
N.M., the railroad announced. 


Developed in Switzerland and known 
as the Matisa-Schlatter electric butt 
welding process, one of the advantages 
of the system is that it eliminates the 
need of the joint that is necessary every 
39 feet with rails of conventional length. 

Fred G. Gurley, president of the rail- 
road, said that tests had indicated the 
practicability of welding as a mainte- 
nance saving proposition. He said that 
it would be used on approximately 63 
miles of continuous rail on the Santa Fe 
this year. After the New Mexico work 
was completed the equipment was to be 
moved to Oklahoma and then to Ohio, 
he said. 

Equipment for the project is housed 
in three 50-foot steel box cars which 
can be spotted on a side track so that 
an assembly line is established. 

“The new Matisa machine has a maxi- 
mum capacity of about 15 welds per 
hour,” the railway says. “From a stock- 
pile of new 39 foot rails located near the 
forward end of the first car containing 
the welding unit, the rail is fed through 
the three cars where it is subjected to 
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Traffic in refined pettroleum also fell 
in 1954, acording to New York State 
Barge Canal tonnage figures, Mr. Burn- 
ham said. Shipments dropped to 2,488,- 
230 net tons from 3,438,187 tons in 1953. 
Mr. Burnham added: 

“Ninety-nine tankers were active on 
the Great Lakes last year. This was 
nine fewer than were operating in 1952, 
when lake petroleum shipments hit their 
peak.” 


Rail Employment 


Employes of Class I steam railways, 
exclusive of switching and _ terminal 
companies totaled 1,008,740 at the mid- 
dle of February, 1955, a decrease of 6.95 
per cent under the figure for February, 
1954, and a decrease of .10 per cent 
under January of this year, according to 
a rail employment compilation pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics. 
The February, 1955, employment was re- 
ported as follows: 

Executives, officials, and staff assis- 
tants, 15,897; professional, clerical, and 
general, 193,701; maintenance of way 
and structures 175,211; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, 260,803; trans- 
portation (other than train, engine, and 
yard), 123,241; transportation (yard- 
masters, switch tenders, and hostlers), 
14,058, and transportation (train and 
engine service), 225,724. 
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the various processes of welding, grind- 
ing and testing. 

“The rail then feeds directly onto a 
train of 31 flat cars, having a capacity 
of 12 strings of continuous rail, each 
1,440 feet or approximately one-quarter 
mile in length. The rail then is hauled 
to the site where it will be laid.” 





Los Angeles Port Activity 


Ceramic clay transported from England 
by the S.S. “Aquila” was unloaded from 
the ship’s hold directly into freight cars, 





by two large “clamshells,’ at Berth 23 
in Los Angeles Harbor on March 10, as 
shown here. The “Aquila,” according to 
the Los Angeles Harbor Department, was 
the second vessel this year to bring china 
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,nd ball clay from England to Los An- 
celes. It carried 4,000 tons for the Paper 
\iakers Importing Co., and the load, one 
several scheduled for delivery in this 
‘t in 1955, was marked for delivery to 
number of manufacturers of sanitary 
ware in southern California. 


Denver Chicago Says New 


Power Units Cut Trip Time 


With the placing in service of 60 Ken- 
worth “cab-beside-engine” tractors by 
the Denver Chicago Trucking Co. on the 
Chicago-to-Denver segment of the com- 


Left to right: George J. Kolowich, Jr., president, 

Lee R. Sollenbarger, vice-president and Brice 

Allingham, shop superintendent, Denver Chicago 

Trucking Co., shown beside one of 60 new trac- 
tors added to the company’s fleet. 


pany’s transcontinental system, the car- 
rier says it can cut 30 per cent in run- 
ning time on that segment. 

The company said that the million- 
dollar investment in the _ sleeper-cab 
tractors would make possible the coast- 
to-coast run with only two crew changes, 
one at Denver and one at Chicago. 
Also, it said, the driver could see his 
trailer at all times, making for greater 
safety. Maintenance of the units was 
said to have been made easier because 
“hard-to-reach parts” had been elimi- 
nated. 


New Film on Perishables 


A new motion picture in sound and 
color, “Fresh for Health,” telling of the 
transportation of perishable produce, 
was presented at a convention of the 
Kern County Potato Growers Association 
on March 20, according to an announce- 
ment by the Santa Fe Railway. The 
announcement said that the film soon 
would be available on a free-loan basis 
to schools, churches, hospitals and civic 
groups, through the Santa Fe Railway 
Film Bureau, San Francisco, Calif. 


All-Plastic Truck Body 


Completion of an all-plastic truck 
body for the Carnation Milk Co. of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been announced by 
Strick Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. Strick 
‘alled the new truck body “revolution- 
ry.” 

Made from a new kind of reinforced 
fiberglass called “Lamicor,”’ the truck 
body was the first to be made of only 
wo halves, the company said, adding 
hat conventional metal truck bodies 
onsisted of many sections and required 
nany hours of assembly work. 

“The use of Lamicor makes this body 


sanitary, easy to clean, and corrosion- 
free”, said Stanley Wulc, the Strick com- 
pany’s general manager in charge of 
plastics. “Temperature changes will not 
harm this material and moisture will not 
cause it to deteriorate or delaminate.” 


Western Pacific to Buy 
70 New Freight Cars 


The board of directors of the Western 
Pacific Railway approved the purchase 
of 50 new flat cars and 20 special re- 
frigerator cars at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $700,000, at a meeting on March 
15. 

A company announcement said that 
the refrigerator cars would be equipped 
with the “compartmentizer” feature. The 
authorization brings to 295 the number 
of new freight cars to be ordered by the 
company, 225 new 50-foot box cars having 
been ordered recently from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., of 
which 25 will be regular single-door cars, 
100 double-door cars, and another 100 
double-door cars equipped with Evans 
auto-loading devices. The total cost of 
the box cars is $2 million. 

Twenty of the new flat cars will have 
special bulkheads and hold-down devices 
for loading of plasterboard; four will 
have hold-down and deck devices for 
loading of auto frames, and 10 will have 
hold-down devices for possible use in 
“piggyback” service. All will be equipped 
with roller bearings. 

The directors also appreved the pur- 
chase of 35 all-steel radio-equipped ca- 
booses, at a cost of $525,000. 


M.V.L. Anniversary Brochure 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., observing its twenty- 
fifth anniversary has issued an illus- 
trated brochure containing a history of 
the company’s operation and informative 
material concerning the services offered 
by the company. 


Braniff Equipment Plans 


Braniff International Airways has an- 
nounced a $20 million new equipment 
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program, which includes the purchase of 
a fleet of seven Douglas DC-7C aircraft. 
First of the new planes will be received 
by Braniff in the fall of 1956, with the 
balance to be delievered in the first half 
of 1957. Initially, the new planes will 
be used on Braniff’s international routes 
between the United States and South 
America and between Chicago and Texas 
points on its domestic operations. 


New Mack Cab Series 


Mack Trucks, Inc.—has started pro- 
duction of what it describes as a “radi- 
cally new cab-over-engine” truck series 
which it says is the most compact in the 


graph) that power-lifts vertically from 
the chassis. 

The cabs have been designated as 
the “Verti-Lift D series.” They are built 
in truck sizes from 20,000 to 28,000 
pounds gross vehicle weight and as 
tractors in the 40,000 to 53,000 pounds 
gross combination weight range. They 
are available in four or six-wheel models 
and in a wide variety of optional plat- 
form lengths. 


Cotton Belt Completes General Office at Tyler 


i OMOREEER 
Melia 


Most of the supervisory and clerical forces of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway will be housed in 
this new one-and-one-half-million-dollar general office building of the railway recently completed 
at Tyler, Tex. The three-story structure measures 200 by 250 feet and provides three acres of floor 


space. 
prepared for use as a patio. 


It has two inner courts to provide light for interior offices. 


One of the courts has been 


The building is of reinforced concrete, with concrete floor and roof 


construction and is so planned that future expansion is possible. 





MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORP. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


River-rail Terminal 


FACILITIES—Canopy provides cover for 2 
barge slips and 6 rail car spottings on 
two switch tracks accommodating 35 cars 
for continuous operations. Simultaneous 
barge loading and unloading with 2 
10-ton overhead electric cranes. Fleet or 
dock space, tug service, stevedoring, open 
or closed storage. Served by C & E | 
and L & N railroads with reciprocal 
switching, numerous truck lines, all barge 
lines on Ohio River. 


Warehousing... 


100,000 sq. ft. brick, steel and concrete 
warehouse, all on 1 floor. No floor load 
limit. Rail siding for 14 car spottings at 
650’ dock, under canopy, to warehouse 
entrances. 20 doors to 250’ truck docks, 
under canopy. 2,000 to 10,000 Ib. capac- 
ity fork lift trucks, palletized. Sprinklers, 
Autocall Waterflow Alarm, ADT watch 
service, manual fire alarm service. Insur- 
ance 11.4c per $100 valuation per annum. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Custom Bonded Stor- 
age permits making import duty payments 
at withdrawal. Serving Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky and adjacent areas. 


REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution Inc. 


ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A. (Mdse.); Ind. 
W. A.; American Waterways Operators. 
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Central Fast Freight Fleet 
To Be Named ‘Early Bird’ 


The new fleet of the New York Central 
Railroad’s fast freight trains operating 
from the midwest to eastern markets will 
be named “Early Bird,” according to an 
announcement by President Alfred E. 
Perlman. 

Mr. Perlman said that the name was 
suggested by Harold J. Porter, Jr., of 
Cleveland, O., a telegrapher, in a con- 
test among employes that had 20,500 
entries. Mr. Porter, the father of five, 
received a $500 prize. 

The “Early Bird” fleet consists of seven 
trains. They are designed to reach east- 
ern markets as much as 24 hours earlier 
than previous schedules, according to Mr. 
Perlman. Two of the trains operate from 
Chicago to New York. Another runs from 
Chicago to Buffalo, and two from Detroit 
to New York and Boston. Two other 
trains are made up at Bellefontaine, O., 
with freight from St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and other points, for the run 
to New York. The trains carry meats, 
vegetables, automobile parts and general 
freight to eastern markets. 

“The new fleet is rapidly becoming the 
Central’s answer to the boxcars on the 
highways and many of its other competi- 
tive problems,” Mr. Perlman said. 


Associated Transport Meeting 


Company plans and programs were 
discussed at a meeting of terminal man- 
agers of Associated Transport, Inc., in 
New York City on March 9 and 10. 
Terminal level operations were discussed 
by company officials and department 
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heads. H. D. Horton, chairman of th 
board, spoke. 


Southern Pacific Research 


Centered in New Department 


President D. J. Russell of the Southern 
Pacific Co. has announced that increased 
research activities of the railroad have 
been coordinated under a newly-created 
department of research and mechanical! 
standards, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. Field laboratories are located 
at Sacramento and Roseville, Calif., Og- 
den, Utah, and El Paso, Tex. 


The laboratory at Sacramento, Mr. 
Russell said, had been modernized so 
that the laboratory could serve more 
efficiently as the center for chemical 
and physical analyses and material in- 
spections and testing. He added that 
the laboratories at other points were 
mostly concerned with testing of diesel 
locomotive parts, fuels and lubrication. 


“Also under jurisdiction of the new 
department,” said Mr. Russell, “are a 
number of research projects, some of 
which are being handled with assistance 
of Stanford Research Institute, of which 
Southern Pacific is an associate member. 
Currently under way are projects or de- 
velop a cushioning coupler for freight 
cars, more effective sanding devices for 
locomotives, better consumption of heav- 
ier fuel oil, improved fire protection for 
cotton shipments, and stronger shipping 
containers. A transparent box car has 
been built for visual study of various 
methods of tying down loads for sale 
movement.” 


Students Get Trucking Booklet 


The New Jersey Motor Truck Associa- 
tion has furnished copies of a booklet, 
“Your Future in Transportation,” to 
senior high schools for reference and 
vocational guidance work. It was pre- 
pared by the Regular Common Carrier 
Conference of the American Trucking 


‘Official Welcome’ for Airwork Atlantic 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York City, officially welcomes the inaugural flight of Airwork 
Atlantic Limited, operator of the first trans-Atlantic ‘cargo-only’ scheduled service between New 
York City and Europe, at a recent luncheon in the Yale Club, New York. Airwork Atlantic has 
announced its plans for operation of two flights a week, in each direction (T.W., Feb. 26, p. 70). 

At the speaker’s table with Mayor Wagner (standing) are, left to right: Myles D. N. Wyatt, 
chairman and managing director of Airwork Limited; John E. Muhlfeld, president of Airwork 
Atlantic Limited, the American subsidiary of Airwork Limited; Richard C. Patterson, Jr., New York 
commissioner of commerce, and Henry M. Marx, a director and attorney for Airwork Atlantic Limited. 
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To answer the big demand for popular 


Wabash “Piggy-Back” 





service is now available between 


ST. LOUIS-NEW YORK 
DETROIT-NEW YORK 

CHICAGO-NEW YORK 

DETROIT-ST. LOUIS 


Last year marked the successful beginning of Wabash 
“Piggy-Back”’ service between major midwest Cities. 
Because the response to this expedited rail-trailer 
freight service has been so great, modern-minded 
Wabash now offers the advantages of “piggy-back” 
service in an expanded network of routes ...and fur- 
ther expansion is coming. 


““PIGGY-BACK’”’ — fast, flexible service 


Every shipper who has tried Wabash “Piggy-Back” 
has been completely satisfied—we haven’t lost a cus- 
tomer once he’s tried it. And the repeat orders have 
been most gratifying. 


Whatever the weather, fast rail transportation moves 
your shipment right on through, and flexible terminal 
service from loading dock to receiving dock is yours. 
On-time performance, competitive rates published in 
easily available rail tariffs, and reduced hazard of 
damage assure shipper satisfaction. 


Wabash 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO 
CHICAGO-DETROIT 





Call your Wabash representative and he will have a 
trailer brought to your shipping door. Then the trail- 
er will be moved to the yards and loaded on a flat car. 
These specially equipped cars contain devices that 
hold the trailer securely and permit quick loading 
and unloading, circus fashion. It’s as easy as that to 
join the ranks of satisfied shippers. 


LOCATIONS OF LOADING AND UNLOADING RAMPS 


Chicago, Ill...... Wab. .. Canal St. Team Track (26th St.) 
St. Louis, Mo..... Woab. .. Luther Yard 

(Humboldt Avenue, 7200 North) 
E. St. Louis, Ill. ... Wab. .. 500 North Front Street 


Detroit, Mich..... Wab. .. 12th Street 

Kansas City, Mo. . Wab. .. 1010 St. Louis Avenue 
Secaucus, N. J.... DL& W . Secaucus Yard 
Newark, Nid.) 2... EViiw wc: Poinier Street Station 
Jersey City,N.J..LV..... Grand Street Staiion 


road of the men who move the goods 
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Associations. The booklet describes the 
various phases of the trucking industry 
and sets forth courses of study which 
prepare students for careers in the 
industry. 





Los Angeles Oil Shipments 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Marine Exchange has reported that the 
volume of bulk transportation products 
shipped through Los Angeles and Long 
Beach harbors in January and February 
exceeded the total for those months in 
1954 by 14.5 per cent. It said that 18.2 
million barrels compared with a 159 
million figure for the 1954 period. 





Southern Pacific Film 


A motion picture entitled “Report 
From Headquarters” will bring messages 
from President D. J. Russell and three 
vice-presidents to all of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad’s 80.000 employes within 
60 days, the railroad has announced. 

The announcement said that the 
Southern Pacific wanted employes to 


be aware of current developments and 
that its management had decided to use 
a series of films for that purpose. Prints 
have been furnished to all of the op- 
erating divisions. Those participating in 
“Report From Headquarters,” besides 
Mr. Russell, are the following vice-presi- 
dents: J. W. Corbett, operations; W. G. 
Peoples, freight traffic; and Claude E. 
Peterson, passenger trafiic. 





Emery Air Freight Expansion 


John C. Emery, president of Emery 
Air Freight Corporation, has advised 
stockholders that the corporation plans 
to expand its operations in 1955. In the 
annual statement to stockholders, he said 
that one or more additional offices would 
be opened in key cities and that more 
salesmen would be employed. He re- 
ported that the corporation’s total reve- 
nue increased in 1954 to $5,383,525, from 
$5,379,107 in the preceding year, with 
net income, after taxes amounting to 
$141,928 in 1954. He said the number 
of customers serviced increased from an 
average of 6,000 a month in 1953 to an 
average of 7,000 a month in 1954. 


PERSONAL NEWS 





Announcement has been made by the 
Boiler Division of the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Barberton, O., of the appointment 
of C. H. Kibler as general traffic man- 
ager, and ‘Neil Robertson as assistant 





Neil Robertson C. H. Kibler 


general traffic manager. Mr. Kibler 
joined the B. & W. organization in 1941 
following several years of service with 
the New York Central Railroad. After 
serving at Bayonne, N.J. he was as- 
signed in 1943 to head the shipping and 
trafic department at the Barberton 
works. In his new position he will as- 
sist in coordinating shipping practices 
in all six plants of the Boiler Division. 
Mr. Robertson started with the com- 
pany as a machine operator at Bayonne, 
N.J. In 1929 he joined the shipping 
department there, and in 1933 was trans- 
ferred to the Barberton works where he 
has served as assistant head of the ship- 
ping and traffic department for the last 
seven years. 
* * ~ 


H. Max Healey has been appointed 
resident vice-president for the United 
States by Avianca, Colombian National 
Airways. Mr. Healey has served as com- 
mercial vice-president of the airline in 
Bogota, Colombia, for eight years. Her- 


bert Wild, formerly general traffic mana- 

ger, has been named vice-president in 

charge of traffic and sales, with head- 

quarters in Bogota. 
~ * oo 

James L. Merrick, special representa- 
tive for the public relations department 
of the Santa Fe Railway in Chicago, has 
announced his retirement because of ill- 
ness. Mr. Merrick edited “Traffic Topics,” 
official publication of the Junior Traffic 
Club of Chicago, now the Chicago Trans- 
portation Club, for seven years, and was 
an organizer of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, serving six years as 
chairman of club publications. 

* on * 

L. A. DeOrnellas, assistant to the 
comptroller of the Gulf, Mobile’ & Ohio 
Railroad, retired on March 1 after 39 
years of service. Starting as assistant 
cashier in the freight office with the 
Mobile & Ohio, he was transferred to 
the comptroller’s office as clerk, pro- 
moted to assistant auditor in 1920, and 
auditor in 1935. He became auditor of 
miscellaneous accounts of the merged 
railroads in 1940, and assistant to the 
comptroller in 1946. 

* * * 


James J. Brennan has been appointed 
general representative of Federal Barge 
Lines, Inc., in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
according to an announcement by Peter 
Fanchi, Jr., general traffic manager. Mr. 
Brennan is a retired executive of the 
Northern States Power Co., having served 
as manager of purchases and stores. 

* * * 


William J. Moore has been appointed 
cargo sales representative of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation at New 
York City. 

* * * 

C. L. Peterson, president of Middle 
States Motor Freight, Inc., of Cincinnati, 
O., has announced the appointment of 
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James R. Doyle as general sales mar 
ager. He was formerly vice-president « 
sales for Foster Freight Lines. 


* * * 


Peter Ohtaki has been appointed dis 
trict sales manager at Seattle, Wash 
by Japan Air Lines. Mr. Ohtaki ha: 
been serving in the Los Angeles office 
He was formerly a representative of 
Northwest Airlines. 

a * * 


Rayonier, Inc., of New York City, a 
chemical cellulose producer, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John W. 
McCormick as traf- 
fic manager. He 
succeeds Waldo H. 
Backer, who has 
been appointed do- 
mestic sales man- 
ager. Mr. McCor- 
mick was _ associ- 
ated with the 
Lackawanna Rail- 
road in its traffic 
department and 
general offices from 
1937 until joining 
Rayonier in 1947. 
He is a graduate 
of the Academy of Advanced Traffic, 
New York City, and is an Interstate 
Commerce Commission practitioner. He 
has been assistant traffic manager of 
Rayonier since January 1, 1954. 

* * 7. 


Milan L. Hatch, of Wakefield, Mass., 
has retired as manager of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Freight Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, after 36 years of freight traffic 
work with textile mills in the New Eng- 
land area. Before becoming identified 
with the association, Mr. Hatch served 
for 15 years in the freight and coal de- 
partments of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Boston, Mass., Uniontown, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, Pa., and Toronto, 
Canada. 





J. W. McCormick 


* * * 


S. H. Mitchell, president of Hennis 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Winston-Salem, 
N.C., has announced the appointment 
of George J. Leeds as assistant traffic 
manager. Mr. Leeds served with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad for 17 years 
before entering the motor transportation 
field with Barnwell Brothers of Burling- 
ton, N.C. He has been serving as gen- 
eral traffic manager in charge of traffic 
and sales for the Childress Transporta- 
tion Co. of Sanford, N.C. He is a member 
of the Association of I.C.C. Practi- 
tioners. 

* * * 

Jesse H. Sisco, general freight agent 
for the Erie Railroad at New York City, 
has been appointed assistant freight 
traffiC manager, with headquarters in 
New York, effective April 1. Thomas 
Gilpin is his successor. 

> * * 


Merrill Foster has been appointed to 
the sales staff of the Brady Motorfrate 
Co. terminal at Dayton, O. Mr. Foster 
formerly was sales and traffic manager 
of Richards Motor Line, Dayton. 


* * * 


J. W. Pluebell has been appointed 
district freight agent at Washington, 
D.C., by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
effective March 16, succeeding E. R. 
Cross, promoted. 

ok * ~ 

The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners has reported 
the assignment of Everett H. Krueger, 
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T.1.M.E.LAND U.S.A. vs 
2004 transcontinental miles direct 


between LOS ANGELES and MEMPHIS 


T1I.M.E.LAND is that great southern belt of the United States—stretching from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Mississippi—2004 miles of fast-growing cities, rich farms 
and ranches, oil fields, factories fulfilling man’s every need. Here, one of history’s 
greatest migrations has occurred, one of the most spectacular ever recorded. 





TI.M.E.’s MODERN FLEET OF TRUCKS TRAVEL CONSTANTLY FROM 
ONE END OF T.I.M.E.LAND TO THE OTHER. ..carrying the textiles from 
the new industrial South to California to be fashioned and returned to the ulti- 
mate purchaser in Texas, pumps for the oilfields of Oklahoma, work clothes for 
El Paso, shoes for the merchant in Little Rock —in fact, everything that is eaten, 
worn or used. MAY T.I.M.E. SERVE YOU, TOO? 


Te 1. M. Eo inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: P.O. BOX 1120, LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


TERMINALS 


LOS ANGELES PHOENIX TUCSON EL PASO HOBBS 
LUBBOCK OKLAHOMA CITY ~— TULSA 
LITTLE ROCK MEMPHIS 





LITTLE ROCK 
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PROTECT YOUR 
PRODUCTS AGAINST 
TRAFFIC DAMAGE! 













































































wm Ran-guard 
ALL STEEL CORNER GUARD 


New safety device eliminates damage 
resulting from collisions of trucks, etc.. 
with load corners. Heavy steel gusset 
slips under the load (either on the floor 
or beneath pallet); prevents guard from 
falling under impact! A SAFETY MUST 
for all types of storage—on skids, 
pallets, or floor 
Attraciive Black & Yellow 
Stripes conform to Natl 
Safety Standards 
















































































be WRITE TODAY 

eS for NEW LOW PRICES! 

IN RANDOLPH INDUSTRIAL 
. EQUIPMENT CO. 











9559 West Giand Avenve, Franklin Pork, Illinois 










































































can save you enough 
to pay your driving 
expenses to your 
new home! 
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FINEST SERVICE! LOWER RATES! 
TO ALL THE 48 STATES! 


























PLANNING - PACKING: NATIONAL 
pre-plons every move. Bonded packers 
protect your fragile items. Wardrobes 
keep clothing clean and pressed! 
HYGIENIC VANS: NATIONAL super- 
vans are hygienically clean. Dustproof, 
rainproof! 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY: NATIONAL ell 
the way — one van, one mover, one re- 
sponsibility! 
UNPACKING - STORAGE: Everything 
unpacked and set up in your new home 
low-cost storage in all areas! 


For full details, 
call your National Van Lines Agent 
or write 


ano VAN LINES = 


2431 Irving Perk Rd., Chicage 18, Ill. 























































































































Jr., assistant attorney general, as counsel 
for the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 
Ralph N. Mahaffey is the other commis- 
sion counsel. Mr. Krueger succeeds James 
M. Burtch, Jr., who has entered private 
practice. 

* * o 

Ralph M. Davis has been appointed a 

member and chairman of the Washing- 
ton Public Service Commission, succeed- 
ing the late E. W. Anderson, and Hillis 
Townsend has been appointed a member 
of the West Virginia Public Service Com- 
mission, succeeding Charles E. Anderson, 
resigned, according to the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. 

* o* ~ 

Kenneth E. Baker has been appointed 

a sales representative in Baltimore 
by the Baltimore Transfer Co.-Motor 
Freight Express Inc. System. 

7 * oe 


L. C. Bouchard, general freight agent 
at Dallas, Tex., since 1929, will re- 
tire March 31, after 47 years of service. 
Friends scheduled a luncheon in his 
honor at the Baker hotel, Dallas. The son 
of a Southern Pacific freight agent, Mr. 
Bouchard began his career as a clerk at 
Lake Charles, La., in 1908. After serving 
in various capacities at New Orleans, 
he was commercial agent at Memphis 
and office manager at Chicago prior to 
his transfer to Dallas. 

oo * a 

The Armstrong Rubber Co. of West 
Haven, Conn., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Serge Neprash to the 
newly-created position of coordinator of 
traffic. Robert J. Mitchell has been 
named traffic manager at the Norwalk 
(Conn.) plant. Mr. Neprash served as 
assistant traffic manager for more than 
four years. Previously, he was with the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
United States Rubber Co. He is an I.C.C. 
practitioner and an instructor in freight 
traffic management at New Haven Col- 
lege. Mr. Mitchell formerly was assist- 
ant traffic manager and general claim 
agent of the National Transportation Co. 

* * * 

The Missouri Pacific Lines has an- 
nounced the appointment of P. B. Dudek 
as assistant to the chief traffic officer, 
effective April 1, succeeding B. W. Tre- 
mayne, retired. L. M. Baker succeeds Mr. 
Dudek as assistant merchandise traffic 
manager at St. Louis, Mo. C. A. Becker 
succeeds Mr. Baker as general agent at 
Tulsa, Okla. B. F. Lane has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, succeeding S. L. Love, deceased. J. 
N. Sanders has been named foreign 
freight traffic manager at St. Louis, ef- 
fective June 1, succeeding A. W. Aylin, 
retired. 

* * + 

John J. Hesselbrock, vice-president 
and general manager of West Coast Fast 
Freight, a subsidiary of Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express Co., has announced 
the appointment of Howard Elms, for- 
merly a sales representative, as district 
sales manager of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay area. Sam Miunitz, for- 
merly a sales representative, has been 
named district sales manager at Los 
Angeles. 

* * oe 

W. G. Peoples, vice-president, system 
freight traffic, of the Southern Pacific 
Co., has announced the promotion of 
Frank C. Nelson, freight traffic manager 
at Portland, Ore., to freight traffic man- 
ager rates and divisions, at San Fran- 
cisco, effective April 1. Mr. Peoples said 
that Mr. Nelson would be given a special 
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assignment under which he would have 
his headquarters at Chicago for a 
lengthy period. His successor is Edgar C. 
Ordway, general freight agent at Port- 
land. Mr. Nelson began his career with 
Southern Pacific in 1908. He became 
freight traffic manager for the central 
district at San Francisco in 1942, and in 
1943 was appointed freight traffic man- 
ager at Portland. Mr. Ordway started 
with the Southern Pacific in 1930 and 
served in freight capacities in Eugene, 
Ore., and Spokane, Wash., becoming 
general freight agent in Portland in 1954. 
A. E. Anderson, chief clerk in the mineral 





F. C. Nelson 


E. C. Ordway 


products bureau, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent in Portland, 
and will have charge of the rate bureau. 
He has been with Southern Pacific since 
1923. 

* + + 

Elwood Hillier and Oscar B. Garza 
have been appointed sales representa- 
tives in the Chicago area by the Watson 
Bros. Transportation Co. 

* - * 

Charles E. Sullivan has been appointed 
sales representative for Express Freight 
Lines, Inc. of Milwaukee, Wis. He for- 
merly headed his own local delivery 
company, and later was associated with 
Interstate Dispatch. 

+ ok 

John D. Boyles has been appointed 
city agent at Kansas City, Mo., for the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, ef- 
fective March 15, succeeding R. D. 
Bruce, promoted. 

* *~ 7 

Louis S. Broussard has been appointed 
west coast representative of Southern- 
Plaza Express, Inc., with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex. He was formerly Gulf 
coast representative in Galveston and 
Houston for the National Carloading 
Corporation. 

* * + 

Richard G. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed traffic representative for Mer- 
cury Motor Express, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Thompson 
formerly served as assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and the Terminal 
Transport Corporation in Atlanta. 

* ~ 


Howard J. Furness has been appointed 
general agent at Detroit for the Chi- 
cago, Aurora & Elgin Railway Co. T. J. 
Nolan has been named general agent at 
Pittsburgh, succeeding George H. Cor- 
dell, who has retired after eight years 
with the company. 

+ +. 





OBITUARIES 


Murray Shapiro, 46, founder and presi- 
dent of Mural Transport, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., died March 13. Mr. 
Shapiro, at the age of 16 started the 
trucking business which has specialized 
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serving hotel, store and furniture 
shippers. 


* * 


Robert T. Hasler, head of Hasler & 


NEWS OF 
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Co., steamship agents, died in Norfolk, 
Va., on March 2. He was one of the 
founders of the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Association. 





J. C. Batham (seated, center), general agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in the 
nation’s capital and new president of the Traffic Club of Washington, D.C., is shown here with 


the other officers of the club, elected March 16. 


Seated (left to right): Arthur V. Krone, chief of traffic division of Federal Facilities Corporation, 
Treasury Department, first vice-president; Mr. Batham, and E. F. MacMillan, special representative of 
Consolidated Freightways, Lee Way Motor Freight, Navajo Freight Line, Tose, Inc., and Wells 


Cargo, Inc., second vice-president. 


At the right, standing, is Mercer M. Rice, representative of Multi-Carrier Service, secretary- 
treasurer of the club. The other men in that row, left to right, are: Cyril J. Kaemmerlen, of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Philadelphia, non-resident director; Stanley B. Hoveland, of the General 
Services Administration, Ted R. Mappes, of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, and E. H. 
Williamson, Jr., of Mclean Trucking Co., directors. 


North Shore Traffic Club 


Hears Talk on Transport 


Speaking on “A Present View of 
Transportation,” at a dinner meeting of 
the North Shore Traffic Club, at North 
Chicago, Ill., March 17, Robert J. Bayer, 
editor, Trarric WorLD, said that, al- 
though it was comparatively easy to give 
a historical sketch of transportation or 
an estimate as to its future, it was dif- 
ficult in this day to make an instant ap- 
praisal of it because it moved too fast. 

If it were possible to stop transporta- 
tion short for a sort of inventory, said 
Mr. Bayer, the chief thing that would 
amaze the viewer was that many of the 
things heretofore considered immutable 
would be seen to be fluid. Among these 
things he enumerated the “inherent ad- 
vantage” put into the interstate com- 
merce act as a changeless thing, which 
was being subjected to “quick shifts.” He 
pointed out that, only a few years ago, 
highway transporters, who had not then 
themselves entered into the long-dis- 


tance freight hauling field, insisted that 
the railroads’ inherent advantage lay 
in long hauls, whereas, recently, a ship- 
per advocate of water transportation in- 
sisted publicly that the railroad inherent 
advantage was in short-hauling to and 
from waterways. He also contended that 
the view that there was something in- 
herently inviolable in the rate structure 
was undergoing a change. Finally, he 
charged that the greatest weakness made 
apparent by a transportation inventory 
was a continuing tendency to foster com- 
petition between types of transportation 
rather than among various individual 
transportation companies. On that score, 
he warned, the transporters ought to pay 
attention to the needs and wishes of 
their customers—the shippers. He was 
not pessimistic, he said, but rather con- 
fident that the managers of transporta- 
tion would discover the danger in this 
tendency and correct it in time to as- 
sure a continuing and improving over- 
all transportation pattern for the coun- 
try. 

A St. Patrick’s theme was expressed in 
the menu and decorations. Arrange- 


Attention Shippers— 


For Storage and Distribution 
in the Salt Lake City Area 
entrust your shipments to 


Watsou 
Warehouse & Storage Co. 


Security Storage & Commission Co. 
230 S. Fourth West Street, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
Special Features: Employees bonded; pool car 
distribution; container service; company operated 


cartage service; 10 trucks; display and exhibit 
space. 


Established 1906 * Incorporated 
“Write us for Service” 


Jesse A. Watson, Pres. F.L. Dent, Sec’y-Manager 


He knows 
how to suit 


the women! 


SEE 
PAGE 
33 


Griswold & Bateman 
Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1525 Newberry Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


F. D. Bateman, President 


FACILITIES—Prop. owned. (1) 1530 S. San- 
gamon St.; 120,000 sq. ft. mdse. ,000 
sq. ft. cold stge. (2) 1524 S. Peoria St.; 
150,000 sq. ft. mdse. Both whse.; Firepf. 
rein. con. const.; fl. Id. 250 Ibs.; Sprinklers 
& openings ADT protected; ins. 10c; sid. on 
C.&N.W., B.&O., C.T.Ry., 16 cars; free 
switch; cov. docks, 12 trucks capacity. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Lic. under U.S. Whse. 
Act; bonded; U.S. Customs; State; pool car 
distr.; Stge. and office space. 


REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 


MEMBER—A.W.A.,; Ill. Assn. of Mdse. Whse- 
men, Natl. Chamber of Commerce, III. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 








Dixie.on the canal 


for lowest shipping cost 


for prompt, expert handling 


for common carrier service 
New Orleans West 


The complete barge service 


connecting with all River carriers. 
Dixie one-carrier bulk service — over 
entire Mississippi-Ohio river system 


Call or Write 


DIXIE CARRIERS 


Inc. 


HOUSTON 
203 Fidelity Bank Bldg. 
CH-3543 


NEW ORLEANS 
1422 Nat'l Bank Commerce 
MA-6631 





AMERICAN / 
EXPRESS offers a 
WORLD of SERVICE 
for shippers,’ 





write our nearest office %. 


and ask for booklet TW Bp . 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


FOREIGN FREIGHT SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York 6 ¢ WHitehall 4-2000 


. icholas St 
BOSTON—177 Milk St. '. MONTREAL—410 St. Nic 
CHICAGO—18 So. Michigan Ave. * TORONTO—23 Melinda St 
LOS ANGELES—603-5 W.7thSt. IOLEWILD AIRPORT, N.Y— 
NEW ORLEANS—Maritime Building - Air Cargo Building 
SAN PRANCISCO—244 California St. \ (Also serving La Guardia Field) 
. 


OFFICES IN ALL IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL CITIES ABROAD 


ALWAYS USE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS — 
FMB 
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ments were made by a committee headed 
by Bert O. Swanson, traffic manager, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, 
Ill. William L. Ankley, manager, stock 
and shipping department, Abbott Labor- 
atories, North Chicago, president of the 
club, presided. 
* * * 

The annual election of the Wyoming 
Valley Traffic Club will be held at a 
dinner meeting at the Kingston House, 
Kingston, Pa., on April 6. John M. 
Miller, chief of the freight claim section 
and executive secretary, National Freight 
Claim Council, American Trucking As- 
sociations, will be the principal speaker. 
The club president, Norman Friedman, 


general traffic manager, Friedman’s 
Motor Express, Wilkes-Barre, will 
preside. 


* * * 


George S. Sarra, traffic manager, Hurl- 
but Paper Co., South Lee, Mass., was 
elected president of the Berkshire 
County Traffic Association, at Pittsfield, 
Mass., on March 9. Other officers elected 


were: First vice-president, William R. 
Resse, district manager, Acme Fast 
Freight. Inc., Pittsfield; second vice- 


president, Philip A. Talarico, traffic man- 
ager, Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, 
Mass.; third vice-president, Harry I. 
Wells, district manager, Mullen Bros., 
Inc., Movers, Pittsfield; treasurer, Harry 
M. Collins, traffic manager, Eaton Paper 
Corporation, Pittsfield; and secretary, 
William B. Preston, traffic manager, 
Pittsfield Chamber of Commerce. The 
following were elected to the board of 
governors: Norman L. Tatro, traffic man- 
ager, Warren Wire Co., Pownal, Vt.; 
Robert H. Schnell, traffic manager, 
Brightwater Paper Co., Adams; and H. 
Brewster Barry, Sprague Electric Co. 
The new officers will be installed at a 
dinner meeting on April 13. 
* a om 

Arthur B. Calloway, district freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
has been elected president of the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, Joseph M. Dignan, presi- 
dent, Joseph M. Dignan & Sons; secre- 
tary, J. Victor Culler, sales manager, 
Riss & Co.; treasurer, Oliver C. Shipley, 
accountant. Elected to the board of 
governors were the following: William 
B. Russell, traffic department, Esso- 
Standard Oil Co.; Philip E. Provins, 
commercial agent, Southern Railway; 
Edward R. Starkey, commercial agent, 
A. H. Bull & Co., Inc.; Samuel B. 
DeWees, general freight agent, Western 
Maryland Railway; J. Bernard Rafferty, 
secretary, Baker-Whiteley Coal Co.; and 
Ian F. Young, general sales executive, 
Associated Transport Co. 

~ * * 

The Traffic Club of Lansing, Mich., 
will hold its spring dinner-dance at the 
Hotel Olds on April 15. 

* om *& 


The eighth annual installation dinner 
of the Traffic Club of Greater Los An- 
geles will be held at the Biltmore hotel 
on May 5. 

tk * * 

Hermann P. Good, manager of the 
Foundry Division, Textile Machine 
Works, was elected president of the 
Reading (Pa.) Traffic Club, at its twenty- 
first annual meeting at the Abraham 
Lincoln hotel on March 3. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, Albert 
H. Kreitz, managing partner, Morris 
Kreitz & Sons; second vice-president, 
Joseph L. Miller, general agent, Western 
Maryland Railway; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Gerald E. Deam, traffic manager, 
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Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Cx 
Directors are: Arthur A. Greth, com 
mercial agent, Motor Freight Express 
Inc.; James T. Doyle, traffic expedite 
Container Co.; Ralph G. Turnbull, solici- 
tor, Jones Motor Co.; Merrill G. Colfiesh 
city freight agent, Reading Co.; anc 
Ray F. Feinour, traffic manager, Paris} 
Pressed Steel Co. 
* oS a 
The annual “golfers luncheon” of the 
Traffic Club of New York will be held 
on April 5 at the Hotel Biltmore. 
* * * 


A program centered on loss and dam- 
age prevention will be presented at a 
“perfect shipping” meeting of the Sabine 
District Transportation Club at the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines freight depot, Beau- 
mont, Tex., on April 7. V. A. Gordon, 
assistant general manager of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, will speak. A film on 
freight handling and safety will be 
shown. 

aE * « 

The annual meeting of the Traffic Club 
of the Lehigh Valley will be held at the 
Lehigh Valley Club, Allentown, Pa., on 
April 18. 

* * on 

“Motor carrier night” was observed by 
the Traffic Club of Billings, Mont., with 
a dinner meeting at the Northern hotel 
on March 16. Jerome Anderson dis- 
cussed transportation measures con- 
sidered at the recent session of the state 
legislature. A motion picture was shown. 
The meeting to be held on April 20 has 
been designated as “perfect shipping 
night.” J. T. McManmon, general freight 
claim agent of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, will be the speaker. 

7 * * 


The thirty-second annual dinner and 
installation of officers of the Chicago 
Transportation Club will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton hotel on April 12. 


* * * 


Warren W. Brown, president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
road will speak at a “bosses night” meet- 
ing of the Michiana Traffic Club at the 
Pottawattomie Country Club on April 14. 
The club membership is drawn from the 
northern Indiana and southern Michigan 
area. C. Bryan Sorge, of Blocksom & Co., 
is president; R. E. Thompson, agent of 
the Monon Railroad, vice-president; and 
Fran Morris, traffic manager, Royal 
Metal, secretary-treasurer. 

~ * * 


Tom Collins humorist and publicity 
director of the City National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, will speak at 
a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City on March 28, at the Presi- 
dent hotel. 

a * * 

The Toledo (O.) Transportation Club 
will observe its fiftieth anniversary with 
a “golden jubilee” dinner at the Com- 
modore Perry hotel on April 20. 


* ao * 


A nominating committee was chosen 
by the Traffic Club of St. Louis on 
March 14. Phil J. Mohr of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad was named transporta- 
tion chairman, and E. L. Neuhaus, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., industrtial chair- 
man. Other members of the committee 
are: Morris J. Mulconnery, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad; Frank B. Ott, Republic 
Carloading and Distributing Co.; Fred 
Hartman, Husmann & Roper Freight 
Lines, Inc.; D. A. Noonan, Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc.; Charles F. Meyers, Union 
Electric Co.; Charles W. Heidemann, Ed 
F. Mangelsdorf & Bro.; Paul A. Cham- 
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Comprehensive 


Branch House Service 


l/ \ | mice 


KANSAS CITY 


poe 


Modern Warehousing 
Streamlined Distribution 
Responsible Management 


CROOKS 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
433 W. Harrison St 271 Madison Ave 1104 Union Ave 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 
1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 


American Warehouse 
Corporation 


1252 W. Beaver St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Henry G. Waring, Albert R. Doran, 
President Sec’y & Treas. 


Established 1946 


FACILITIES—25,000 sq. ft., msry. const., 
fl. Id. 500 Ibs./sq. ft., fire ins. rate $.568 
(100%). Siding SAL RR, 6 cars; truck 
pitfm., 7 trucks. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr., 5 co. 
op. trucks. All weather Idng. Pvt. switch- 
ing, reciprocal all lines. Close to whole- 
sale & chain store whses. 


* 


MEMBER—AWA, Southeastern Whse. & 
Mvrs. Assn. 
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fast freight 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 











bers, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Co.; and Harold J. Braun, Old Judge 
Coffee Co. 

on + * 

W. E. Delaney, general agent of the 
Rock Island Lines, has been elected 
president of the Rail Traffic Association 
of Cincinnati, O. 

He succeeds O. D. 
Dreyer, general 
agent of the West- 
ern Maryland 
Railway, who has 
been named chair- 
man of the board. 
M. F. Connor, gen- 


eral agent of the ‘ 
Northern Pacific 
Railway, was elect- 
ed _ vice - president, 


and Harry Cha- 
tron, general agent, 
Reading Railway, 
secretary-treasurer. The following were 
elected to the board of governors: F. B. 
Swope, general agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad; W. A. Lindberg, general agent, 
Burlington Lines; J. A. Armento, divi- 
sion freight agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; and C. E. Walbrun, general agent, 


Ann Arbor Railroad. 
* ak ae 


W. E. Delaney 


Harry J. Johnson, general freight 
agent of Seatrain Lines, New Orleans, 
La., was guest speaker at a meeting of 
the Monroe (La.) Chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity on 
March 10. Harry E. Dixon, Jr., was in 
charge of the program. 

* * x 


A business meeting of the New York 
University Chapter of the Delta Nu Al- 
pha Transportation Fraternity was held 
on March 11 at the School of Commerce. 
The chapter will hold its next meeting 
on April 15. 


> * . 

Bruce Craver, secretary-manager of 
the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, and 
Colonel Francis J. Creedon, transpor- 
tation officer of Sharpe General Depot, 
Stockton, were speakers at a dinner 
meeting of the Stockton (Calif.) Chap- 
ter of the Delta Nu Alpha Transporta- 
tion Fraternity on March 10. Mr. Craver 
compared the industrial development of 
the Stockton area with other areas of 
northern California, while Colonel Cree- 
don spoke on the value of Delta Nu 
Alpha. 

* * © 


At the February meeting of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Regional Division of the 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, Al Lowns- 
burg, of Railway Warehouses, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O., addressed members of the so- 
ciety on the use of public warehouses in 
the place of branch plants by manufac- 
turers. He said that public warehouses 
were efficient and economical. Public 
warehouses, he said, watch handling 
costs carefully and their costs are much 
lower than those of many firms in private 
industry; operation of such warehouses 
is flexible; they charge by the unit, thus 
enabling manufacturers to figure unit 
costs very carefully; public warehouses 
are responsible for all loss and damage 
that occurs there; they have facilities for 
storing and handling which many manu- 
facturers cannot afford. 

a © * 

Walter Bridgeman, of the Shell Oil Co., 
was elected president of the Passenger 
Traffic Association of New York, Inc., at 
its recent annual meeting. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, John 
A. Locker, National Cash Register Co.; 











GUN TACKER 


FOR .. TAGGING, [) 
LABELING AND 
LINING OF 
WOODEN 
CONTAINERS 


3 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM: 
T-32 GUN TACKER (illus.) 


T-50 GUN TACKER 
Shoots Heavier, Longer Staples 


HT-50 HAMMER TACKER 


Load 7 different staple sizes—ranging from 
3/16” to 9/16” leg lengths. See how to 
save TIME—LABOR—MONEY! 


Write for literature 
Arrow Fastener Co., Inc. 


One Junius Street 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


A Freight 


Rate Primer 


Give a copy of this booklet te 
everyone in the traffic department 


Reprinted from a series of articles in 
TRAFFIC WORLD by G. Lloyd Wilson. 


Here is basic information 
on freight rates and rate mak- 
ing which can be used by 
everyone in the traffic depart- 
ment—even the seasoned traf- 
fic executive will find this a 
valuable review. 


Contents: Freight Rates and 
Classification . . . The Proc- 
esses of Freight Making .. . 
Interterritorial Freight Rates 
—Reparation .. . Freight Rate 
Making. 

Order at these special quantity rates: 


1 to 5 copies at 60 cents each 
6 to 10 copies at 50 cents each 
11 to 25 copies at 45 cents each 
26 and over at 40 cents each 


Book Department 


Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 





SHIP IT 
PRR 


~ 


You've ‘tried jthe . ae 
Now, try the BEST! 


EAZOR EXPRESS, Inc. 


2626 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 22, PA 


KEDNEY 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


GRAND FORKS, 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Complete 
Warehouse Service 





second vice-president, Alan A. Mais, 
American Can Co.; secretary, Murtha J. 
Cavanagh, Otis Elevator Co.; and treas- 
urer, Lawrence L. Schneider, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Co. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the board of 
governors: George W. Wager, American 
International Underwriters; William J. 
Cummings, Asiatic Petroleum Corpora- 
tion; James D. Murphy, Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co.; and Alebrt H. Bryant, 
Columbia Broadcasting Corporation. 
* * * 


Walter H. Johnson, Jr., vice-president 
and general sales manager of American 
Air Lines, will speak at a joint meeting 
of the Syracuse Alpha Chapter of the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity and the Sales Executive Club of 
Central New York at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse on March 28. 

* * * 


Foreign sales and handling of export 
shipments was discussed by Wendell W. 
Moore, assistant secretary and director 
of foreign sales of the A. S. Aloe Co., at 
a dinner meeting of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity at the Bevo Mill on March 16. 
The annual “mock trial” of the I.C.C. 
class sponsored by the club will be held 
the evening of April 5 in the Chamber 
of Commerce headquarters in St. Louis, 
E. K. Brenner, class instructor, has an- 
nounced. 

* * * 

The tenth annual reunion of the 
Military Railway Service Veterans will 
be held at the Netherland-Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, O., September 16 to 18. Ar- 
rangements are being made by R. E. 
Godley, manager of stores of the Illinois 
Central Railroad; James E. McNamara, 
vice-president for sales of the Journal 
Box Servicing Co.; and Dan F. Baker. 


* * * 


“Future Rail ‘Piggyback’ Service” will 
be the subject of a panel discussion at a 
meeting of the Washington (D.C.) Chap- 
ter of the Delta Nu Alpha Transporta- 
tion Fraternity at 8 p.m., March 30, in 
the conference room of the Southern 
Railway Building, according to Henry 
F. Heck, president of the chapter. Mr. 
Heck said the meeting would be held one 
night later than usual because the chap- 
ter’s class in I.C.C. practice and proce- 
dure, in which 39 members were enrolled, 
would be the night of March 29, the time 
at which the chapter meeting ordinarily 
would be held. The panelists will be: 
Arthur R. Baker, chief, motor advisory 
section, Office of Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Department of the Army; L. A. Rie- 
gel, Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiner; Al Rosenbaum, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Regular Common 
Carriers Conference, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and Ed Churchill, gen- 
eral agent for the New York Central 
Railroad in Washington. 


* * * 


A nominating committee to submit a 
slate for the election of officers in May 
was chosen at a meeting of the West- 
chester Chapter of the Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity at White 
Plains, N.Y., on March 16. The com- 
mittee consists of J. F. Garriques, chair- 
man; James H. Leddy and Charles H. 
Neumann. The chapter voted to amend 
the by-laws to provide for regular meet- 


ings on the second Monday of each 
month. 


A “steamship night” meeting will be 
conducted by the Pacific Traffic Associa- 


tion at the Sheraton-Palace hotel, San 
Francisco, on May 10. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
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Help Wanted 


TRAFFIC RATE CLERK. Position involve 
verification of freight bills and issuance o! 
rate quotations. May perform duties o 
traffic reservation and expediting clerk; alsc 
routine determinations of freight losses 
damage and overcharge claims. Single pre- 
ferred. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write briefly stating experience, Johr 
A. Stevenson, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory of the University of California, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


YOUNG MAN for industrial traffic work in 
the executive offices of a progressive and 
expanding agricultural processing company 
having several plants. Should have some 
experience in industrial or carrier traffic 
activities and a general knowledge of freight 
rates, classification ratings, routing, trac- 
ing, transit, etc. College education pre- 
ferred. Pleasant working conditions and 
good opportunity for advancement. Submit 
complete history of training and experience 


Personal interview will be arranged. Write 
Box 702. 








Situations Wanted 


INDUSTRIAL T.M. 
sires advancement. 
Practitioner. 





9 years experience de- 
Will relocate. I.C.C. 
Write Box 705. 


TRAFFIC MGR. 49, heavy exper., industry 
and ass’n. all phases traffic; ICC Practr. 
Resume supplied. Write Box 706. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASS’T. Age 32. 6 
years experience; railroad, heavy machinery 
and chemical industry. Experienced in tar- 
iffs of all territories. I.C.C. Practitioner. 
Write Box 707. 








Books 


BOOK catalog free. Over 100 select traffic 
titles. Transportation Book Exchange, Dept. 
4, 325 E. Piper Ave., Flint 5, Mich. 


Educational Books and Courses 


1.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practica) 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


LAW OF FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIMS—$8.00. This widely acclaimed com- 
pletely new, concise and accurate guide is 
designed to help the “Industrial Traffic 
Manager” determine carrier liability ... to 
help the “Carrier Claim Adjuster” deter- 
mine the extent of legal liability—This new 
reliable guide is for those who have any- 
thing to do with liability in transportation. 
It is written by John M. Miller, Attorney 
and Secretary A.T.A. Freight Claim Council. 
The author, a recognized authority in this 
specialized field, has examined and carefully 
reviewed over twenty thousand claims filed 
with carriers and each of these claims were 
in controversy. This experience has enabled 
him to select material for this volume which 
will unquestionably provide assistance in 
handling the vast majority of transportation 
claims. This beautifully cloth bound book 
contains 632 pages. Order your copy today 
on 15 days’ approval. If not completely 
satisfied your $8.00 refunded. Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Publishers, 915 Main Street, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


WHEN DOES TITLE PASS. $6.50. This com- 
pletely new book covers the Passage of Title 
from Shipper to Consignee and explains who 
has the risk of loss or damage in Transporta- 
tion. It is written by Thomas G. Bugan, 
Attorney at Law, Chicago, Illinois. A recog- 
nized authority in the field of transporta- 
tion, as well as a widely known Tax At- 
torney, Mr. Bugan presents the facts and 
the law in non-technical, easy-to-under- 
stand language. This 515 page, cloth bound 
book contains 500 illustrative cases together 
with Definitions of F.O.B., Bailments, Prop- 
erty, Sales, Title and Others. Order your 
copy today on 15 days’ approval. If not 
completely satisfied your $6.50 refunded. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, publishers, 915 
Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Where can you get 
a $1,000 return 





on a $150 investment? 


Well, if we knew the answer 
to that one, we'd all be 
millionaires. But we'll bet 
you dollars to doughnuts 
that you'll be interested in a 
daily transportation 
reporting service that can 
save your firm thousands of 
dollars a year by keeping 


you ahead of the news! 


Mail the coupon below, 


without obligation. 


Floyd C. Day 

Traffic Service Corp. 

815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Please give me the details of your 
daily transportation reporting service, 
and tell me about your special intro- 
ductory offer. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


TRAFFIC DATES 





MARCH 


31—Southwestern Motor Carrier Claim Coun- 
cil, Dallas, Tex. 


APRIL 


12-13—Middlewest Shipper-Motor Carrier Confer- 
ence, Davenport, la. 


12-16—American Warehousemen’s Association 
(sixty-fourth annual meeting), Chicago, Ill. 

13-14—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
Richmond, Va. 


20-21—Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 


4-6—General Claims Division, Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, D.C. 


5-6—Northeastern Motor Carrier Claim Confer- 
ence (spring meeting), Philadelphia, Pa. 


5-6—Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners (annual convention), 
New York, N.Y. 

5-8—Local Cartage National Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. (an- 
nual convention), Cleveland, O. 


10-12—Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, Denver, Colo. 


11-12—Michigan Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference, East Lansing, Mich. 

14-15—Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity 
(annual spring meeting), Boston, Mass. 

15-20—National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. (sev- 
enth annual convention), San Francisco, 
Calif. 

16-18—Purchases and Stores Division, Association 
of American Railroads, Chicago, Ill. 


16-18—Central Western Shippers Advisory Board, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


17-19—Communications Section, Association of 
American Railroads, San Francisco, Calif. 


18-20—Protective Section, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Philadelphia, Pa. 


24—Southwestern 

Lubbock, Tex. 

24-26—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Lub- 
bock, Tex. 


31—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Industrial Traffic League, 





Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


MARCH 
30—Women’s Traffic Club of York, York, Pa. 


APRIL 


12—Chicago Transportation Club, Chicago, Ill. 


12—Seattle Industrial Traffic Managers Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash. 


12—New Haven Women’s Traffic Club, New 
Haven, Conn. 


13—Transportation Club of Springfield, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


14—Kanawha Valley Transportation 
Charleston, W.Va. 


15—Junior Traffic Club of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


19—Savannah Traffic Club, Savannah, Ga. 


20—Women’s Traffic Club of Greater Miami, 
Miami, Fla. 


21—Columbus Transportation Club, Columbus, 
O. 


21—Central Ohio Traffic Club, Mansfield, O. 


21—Women’s Transportation Club of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

25—Manvufacturers’ Association Traffic Club of 
Lancaster, Lancaster, Pa. 


25—Indianapolis Women’s Traffic Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 
2—Women’s Traffic Club of New England, 
Boston, Mass. 


3—Traffic Club of Lake Charles, Lake Charles, 
La. 


5—Women’s Traffic Club of Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth, Norfolk, Va. 


Club, 


5—Traffic Club of Greater Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

9—Women’s Traffic Club of Ft. Worth, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

9—Twin City Women’s Traffic Club, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn. 

11—Danbury Shippers & Carriers Association, 
Danbury, Conn. 

11—Wyoming Valley Traffic Club, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


11—Women’s Traffic & Transportation Club 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


11—Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club 
of Portland, Portland, Ore. 

11—Women’s Traffic Club of Springfield, 
Springfield, Mass. 

12—Cincinnati Women’s Traffic Club, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

16—Women’s Traffic Club of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

17—Traffic Club of Akron, Akron, O. 

18—Traffic Club of Billings, Billings, Mont. 

18—Seattle Industrial Traffic Managers Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash. 

18—Women’s Traffic Club of Lackawanna Val- 
ley, Scranton, Pa. 

19—Transportation Club of Winona, Winona, 
Minn. 

20—Traffic Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 

24—Central Pennsylvania Traffic Club, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

24—Western North Carolina Traffic Club, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

25—The Women’s Traffic Club of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


26—Women’s Traffic Club ‘of Pottsville, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 
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HOUSANDS of shippers and receivers are 
‘ae the extra benefits of B&O Freight 
Service. Thanks to freight efficiencies—all 
along B&O lines—vital merchandise gets an 
extra measure of careful handling. These 
features support such service: 


On the Spot Attention... through a crew 
of “trouble shooters’? who solve difficult 
handling problems. 


Customer Assistance . . . by cooperation 
with shippers to plan the most efficient load- 
ing and stowing procedures. 


Education... by communicating to B&O 
personnel good shipping practices through 
the use of posters, bulletins, charts and 
motion pictures. 


TEL] Fi OTA ea ae 





Testing ... with use of “impact register” to 
determine safe switching speeds plus evalua- 
tion of loading and stowing methods. 


Advanced Techniques... the latest meth- 
ods in freight handling are continually intro- 
duced to B&O operating and traffic people. 


Careful handling is 
only one aspect of bet- 
ter freight service. 
Millions of dollars 
have beenspentinnew | Ly 
facilities, equipment hy » 
= 
Ai ee i 


Gao Fess 


ON THE MARCH oo) FOR 


fg 


and motive power to 
provide speedier, safer 
and more dependable 
B&O service. 


Ask our man! 





Baitimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things —better! 





Freight deliveries will be faster when 


this picture changes 


HE picture above shows what 

you'll find on most of the coun- 
try’s freight cars today. You’re look- 
ing into a journal box: That round 
thing is an axle, turning on an old- 
style friction bearing. 

Such bearings are the source of 
the number one cause of freight 
delays, the hot box. But the picture 
is due to change! 


More and more, the railroads 
are leaning toward “Roller Freight” 
—freight cars on Timken“ tapered 
roller bearings. “Roller Freight” 


can help to maintain schedules by 
eliminating the problem of delays 
due to hot boxes. 


“Roller Freight” saves time in 
terminals too, by cutting down on 
the time required to inspect bear- 
ings. A job of inspection that would 
take 10 man-hours for a freight 
train on friction bearings, can be 
done in a single man-hour if the 
train is “Roller Freight’! Your ship- 
ments will arrive on time. 


Obviously, the huge job of con- 
verting all the country’s freight cars 


to Timken bearings cannot be ac- 
complished overnight. But the rail- 
roads have a good start, several with 
as many as 1,000 ‘‘Roller Freight” 
cars in operation. One railroad has 
10% of its freight cars on roller bear- 
ings. And when the job is done, you'll 
enjoy the best rail freight service in 
history! The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cana- 
dian plant: 

St. Thomas, 

Ont. Cable: 

‘“TIMROSCO.” TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


“Roller Freight” is the next great step in railroading 
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